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A PURE GELATINE A 


Delicious Dessert 
FOR 10 CENTS 


A 10 cent package of Crystal 
Gelatine makes two full quaris 
of pure, unflavored Gelatine. 


Economical housekeepers everywhere are 
using it, not only because it is cheaper, but be- 
cause it “jells” more quickly and makes a 
smooth, clear, tender jelly. 


One trial will prove its value. 


Send us your grocer’s name and address if he does riot 
keep it and receive a sample package FREE. 


Guaranteed to make two quarts of Crystal Gelatine Co. 








pure jelly. Boston, Massachusetts 
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Try One More Good Dinner 


No matter how much or what you have suffered from 
indigestion, or what you have done to correct it 


Just Once More 
Try eating what you desire, same as when well, 
and while taking food sip 


MAN A CEA WATER the MIAN-GA-NESE Natural Spring 
"A" Water. Simple, Tasteless, Harmless 
It seems incredible, but it Immediately 
Re-establishes Good Digestion 
‘Very easy to verify this statement, so important to you 
For Sale by Send for Booklet 


S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston 


Nots—This is a natural Spring Water from West Virginia, bottled as it flows from the S in half-gallon 
bottles, one dozen to the case. The price is $5.00 per case. oe: & 
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Doctors’ regard beauty from 
the point of view of health, and 
tell you that a good natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They neyer disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 


Pears 
Soap 


which is the most perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure in every particle and 
possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations have 
- acknowledged PEARS’ to be 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
‘* All rights secured.” 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
TheNationalAssociationofCredit Men 











The National Association of Credit Men, representing the leading mercantik 
houses of the United States, in addressing merchants throughout the country on the nee 
of adequate and responsible fire insurance protection, says: 





** Through the guarantee which it has given you an insurance 
company may suddenly become your debtor. Might it not be 
well to know ahead of time what kind ofa debtor it is likely to be?”’ 


The points which the Credit Men say ought to be considered in selecting a fire insurance 
company are given below. See how well they describe the Hartford. 


What Credit Men Ask What the Hartford Is 


“What is the net surplus above capital and . The Hartford’s surplus January ist, 190, 
all liabilities? ’’ above capital and all liabilities — $5,061,592.) 
“Has it (the insurance company) a record of 2. After San Francisco, in putting the Hartford on 
paying its debts (losses) promptly and without its Roll of Honor, this same Nationa! Associa-§ 
unjust deductions? ” tion of Credit Men said, ‘‘ Considering that i's 
gross loss was the immense sum of $10,275,900, 
the Company is worthy of the higliest ccn- 
mendation.”’ 
“ Are the men who manage its affairs men of 3. The Hartford’s reputation for commercial honor 
character and high standing in the community, is its most cherished asset, and its continued ob- 
upholding the principles of business which servance of good faith with its poiicy-holdes 
assure a long and honorable existence? ” is attested by its popularity and success. Itis 
ninety-nine years old and does the largest fire 
insurance business in the United States 











The service which thet Hartford affords the public continues § 
throughout the year and is not limited to payment of losses. It 
has published a book, “ Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance,” 
with separate chapters for Householders, Merchants, and Mant- 
facturers, showing each how danger of fire may be reduced in his] 
particular property. The book also gives valuable advice concert: | 
ing insurance and may save you thousands of dollars no matter in 
what company you are insured. It is free if you mention NEW 
ENGLAND. Send for it. 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Tales More Fascinating and Exciting 

than3Balzac or French Court Memoirs 
“In payment for binding fora publishing house that has gone into liquida- 
tion, we have taken a few sets of the famous Paul de Kock novels which 
were awarded the Gold 1Medal on PAPER, PRINTING, BINDING and 


NS. ile they 
month 


4uUs . 


and on sma 


we will se em at HALP-PRIOR 
y payinents. “We suggest that you write at once for 


full particulars ifjyou care to secure this rare and unusual set of French 


novels. ae rea 

PAUL DE KOCK 

The Merriest French Humorist , 
has written sparkling,! witty, amusing, riveting novels--antidotes for 
melancholy. 
didatic or dull; as oriyinal as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil 
fascinating than Sterne, Syollett, or Fieldjng. 


SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 

** Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of in bottles.""-MAx O'RELL 
** His charming characters seem to be under the influence of champagne.” 
CHARLES LEVER. “ He had kept France laughing for years--the Smollett 
of France.”-BOSTON HERALD. We dislike the superlative but we believe 
the best and richest book value ever offered. The set contains the most 
delicate and artistic French illustrations made specially for this work by 
Glackens, Henri Sloan, Wenzell, Sterner, and many other famous artists. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
giving you full particulars and sample pages of this rare set of books, but 
hey must write to-day, stating whether you are interested in cloth or 
alf morocco binding. (We give estimates on binding single volumes or 
entire libraries. Work for trade dealers and librarians our specialty.) 


las, more 


N.E. Mag. June ‘09 
BRAINARD BOOK BINDERY, 425 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me particulars. I am interested in the. 
Name 
Address 


‘he stories, literally translated, race merrily along.nothing | 
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Y Oriental 


Recently of Bost 
merly with Hotel ! 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
NEW YORK. 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 


Near soth St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all Surface Lines 


KEPT BYA 
BOSTON 
MAN 


Ideal Location, 
Near Theatres, 
Shops and Cen 
tral Park. 


NEW, FIRE: 
PROOF 


First-class, 
Prices 
Reasonable. 
Hardwood 
Floors, 
Rugs. 
$2.50 with 
bath and up. 
10 Minutes 
walk to 20 
Theatres. 
Send for 
Booklet. 
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Voy 
wouldn't 
{dare do 
this with 
benzine 

or 
naphtha 


THE LAW 


compels dealers to 
label every bottle of 
benzine or niphtha 


DANGEROUS 


Why take a chance of los- 
ing your hfe or property by 
using benzine or naphtha? 


CARBON- 


CLEANING FLUID 
is absolutely 


SAFE 


It cannot burn, 
cannot explode 


15c., 25c., 50c. and 1.00 
Everywhere 
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[We Know How 
Teach Boys 


HIS we consider the first essential 
of a good school. Athletic and 
social life are important and we give 
our boys the broadest kind of school 
training, but at St. Paul’s everything 
is subordinated to teaching the boys 
how to study. And we succeed. 
Send for our catalogue which 
tells all about the school. 








ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Gardesi City, L. 1° V“47ESE MARse 





Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles trom Boston. 


This school combines the usual course of study 
with thorough instruction in the theory and 
practice of intelligent home-making. 

Training is given in the art of entertaining, 
house-furnishing and management, marketing, 
cooking, dressmaking and millinery. 

Excellent opportunities are offered for the study 
of modern languages, art and music including 
organ, 

A resident uurse carefully looks after the health 
of the pupils. Outdoor life 1s encouraged by 
tennis tournaments, boz ating on the Charles River, 
basket-ball, riding and swimming 

Lasell is locate | in a most bes sutiful and health- 
ful residential district. 


For illustrated catalogue, address, 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 
18 Huntington Avenue 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


For circular address 


Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, Principal 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
schoo! spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
$300 per year. For catalogue and information, address 

ARTHUR W. PeErRcE, Litt. D.. Principal, 
FRANKLIN, MAss. 


ROGK RIDGE SGHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location highand dry. Laboratories. Shop for mechanic 
NGO TEACHERS. EARNEST BOYS. Very small classes. Gymnasium 
vimming pool. Fits for college, scientifie school and business. 
ited daily life. Young boys in separate building. Please address 


. ALN. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ELECTRICITY 


at BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

he rs and best school in the world 
tithing CTRICITY exclusively. 

The: sic and practical course complete 


IN ONE YEAR 


Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors 

and Electrical instruments. Graduates hold good positions throughout the 
world Seventeenth year opens Sept. 22. Send for free Catalog to 
Walter N. Weston, Treasurer, 32 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 





























Fort*Edward Collegiate Institute 
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For Women and Girls. Founded 184. Noted for efficiency 
and attainments in developing wholesome womanly qualities. 
Situated on the Hudson—unsurpassed for healthfulness and 
natural beauty. Literary, College Preparatory and other 
graduating courses. Strong departments in Music, Art, Elo- 
cution and Domestic Science. A thorough instruction on the 
Piano by the Leschetizky Method. Write for 
Catalogue. 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., PRES., BOX 110, FORT EDWARD, N.Y. 


Terms $400. 





Che Hbbott School 
for Boys Farmington 


aine 
Offers the natural attractiveness of the Rangeley 
Lake Region, the comforts of a city home, the 
quiet of an educational village, no manufactur- 
ing. College Preparatory, also Business Courses. 
Journey to and from Béoton on opening and 
closing days made in private Pullman 








George Dudiey Church, Keadmaster 
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Send us OneDollar for a Four-Month Subscription 


YOU WILL NOT REGRET /!T 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 372 Pearl St.,. NEW YORK 
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FIVE PIECES OF SHEET 


MUSIC FREE MUSIC 


selected from this list, given absolutely free with one year’s 
subscription to Paris Modes 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 








We have made special ocrenge 
to'do this fora short time. hese selections are not printed from cheap type 
but they are printed from the best lithographed stones on fulj-sized, finest quality sheet-music paper. 
work of,art reproduced in four-colorjeffects from original dra 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


ments with one of the largest sheet-music publishers in the country by which we can afford 


A Frangesa, March 
Americana, March 
Alpine Hut 

An aster Emblem 
Angels’ Serenade 
Anvil Chorus 

April Smiles, Waltz 
Arbutus Waltz 

At Sundown 

Artist Life, Waltz 
A Trip to Niagara 
Autumn Gavotte 
Battle of Waterloo 
Beautiful Blue Danube 
Black Hawk, Waltz 
Bluetts Polka 
Budding Flowers 
Brook, The 
Bohemian Girl 


20 Champion March 


Cavalleria Rusticana 

Cherry 

Clown Pranks 

Colonial Medley 

College March Medley 

College Airs 

M506 000s Sa ee mes O5s Serene cens 
Convent Bells 

Chapel in the Forest 
Consolation 

Crimson Blushes 

Dance of the Goldenrods 
Dance of the Stars 
Dance of the Zephyrs 
Dorothy, Old English Dance 
Dixie, Transcription 
Dixie’s Land 

Dying Poet 

Evening Song 

Evening Star 

Falling Waters 

Faust, Transcription 

Fifth Nocturne, op. 52 
Flatterer, The 

Fleeting Hours 

Flowers and Ferns 
Flower Song 

Flower of the Flock 
Flower of Spring, A 
Fairy Wedding Waltz 
Frolic of the Frogs 
German Airs . 

Gertrude’s Dream 

Gipsy Dance 

Girlhood Days 

Heather 

Home, Sweet Home 

Irish Airs, Medley March 
Il Trovatore 

Invitation to the Dance 

Il Bacio (The Kiss) 
Japanesa, Romance 

Jolly Fellows, Waltz 

La Fountaine 

La Sorella, March 
Largo 

Last 

L’Argentine 

La Paloma 

Last Waltz of the Madman 
rt et’er Go,”’ March 

ALY 

Little Fairy Waltz 

Little Fairy Polka 

Love’s Dream After the Ball 
Loving Hearts 

Longing for Home 

Loin Du Bal 

May Has Come 

Maiden’s Prayer 


Mendelssohn 
Lester 
Fitzpatrick 
Richmond 


: subscription to PARIS MODES, 


lates on the common paper usually used, 
Every title is a 
s and paintings. 


Order by Number 


Melody in F 

Mocking Bird, The 
Wedding March 

Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground 
Menuet, de la Antique 
Merry Widow Waltz... 
Merry Widow Selection 
Monastery Bells 

Music Box, Caprice... . 
Moonbeams on the Lake. 
Moment Musicale 
Mountain Belle, Schottische 
My Old Kentucky Home 
National Airs 

National 

Old Black Joe.... 

Old Folks at Home. 

Old Oaken Bucket... . 
Orange Blossoms, Waltz 
Orvetta, Waltz 

Over the Waves, Waltz 
Palms, Th 

Pearly Dew Drops, Mazurka. 
Plantation Airs ; : 
Plantation Medley.... 
Placida (Tone Poem) 
Peacemaker, March 

Polish Dance, op. 3, No. 1.. 
Precious Moments 

Princess Patches. . 

Pure as Snow, Edelweiss 
Remember Me, Far Away 
Rippling Waves. . 

Rustic Dance........ 

Sack Waltz... 

Scarf Dance. . 

Scotch Airs. . ‘ 
Schubert’s Serenade 
Silvery Waves, Revere. 
Simple Confession 

Simple Life, Waltz 
Shepherd Boy, Nocturne 
Spray of Gold 

Spring Song... 

Storm, The. . 

Star of Hope 

Spring’s Awakening 
Shepherd’s Song 

Sweet Meditations 

Tam O’Shanter 

Thine 

Traumerei 

Twentieth Century Woman 
Under the Double Eagle 
Up in a Swi 


....- Rubenstein 
...Meacham 
Mendelssohn 

..Freeman 


....Lehar 
...Lehar 


Scharwenka 
ickman 


7 
Brinkmann 
Millward 


Valse in E flat. 


Waves of the Ocean.... 
Waves of the Danube.... 
Warblings at Eve 
Weber’s Last Waltz 
Whisperings of Love 

ine, Woman and Song 
You and I Waltz 


PARIS MODES, 32 West Twenty-fourth St., New York 


Gentlemen:— Enclosed please find fifty cents for one year’s 
ou to also send me five 
ieces of sheet-music as indicated above. I have checked the 


ve numbers desired. 
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The Prudentia 





Provides 

a Cash 

Payment 

at Death é 
of Insured 


THE A 
PRUDENTIAL 
*HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF | 
GIBRALTAR !:: 
Mp pe 


Vv / 
Ges ng 
O Fixe 
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~~ 


Nad 





$1230 cash, and 
$50 a month for Life 


cosTs 
If Age of Insured is 30, and Age of 
Beneficiary, 25, ~ 


$221.40 per Year 
An average saving of $18.45 
per month, NOW. 


Beneficiary for Life. 


Income is Paid for 20 years, in any case, even 
though Beneficiary does not live that long. 











Newest Monthly Income Policy 


The Greatest 
Life Insurance 
Protection ever 
Offered to the 
Family. 

The one kind of Life 
Insurance Policy of most 


practical value to Women 


and Children. 


It is the policy your 
wife would like, because 
it gives her a _ sure 
Monthly Income for 
Life. 


This is the Safest Way 
to leave your life insur- 
ance. The Monthly In- 
come cannot be encum- 
bered or depreciated. The 
principal cannot be lost. 
All worry about safe in- 
vestment is eliminated. 
The Income can be 
arranged for in Multiples 
of $10 per month, up. 


Write for 
Particulars and 
Cost for You. 


Give both your age and 
age of beneficiary. 
Address Dept. 122 ° 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


[This article, revised for publication in the New England Magazine by Mi 


. Eliot, was 


originally delivered as an address before the Economic Club of Boston, January, 1907, and its 


allusions are to be referred to that date and occasion. 


In its present form it supplies, we believe, 


a fresh and invaluable contribution to the subject.—Editor.] 


HERE is the keenest interest in 
municipal reform in all the in- 
telligent communities which have 

suffered, or believe they have suffered, 
from municipal misrule; and the number 
of those communities is very large in our 
country. 

In the first place, we all want, it seems 
to me —and I say this of all the com- 
munities where I have the privilege of 
discussing the question of municipal 
reform — to keep as close to the experi- 
ence of American communities as we can. 
We do not desire to go off into violent 
experiments on city government. We 
want to be guided by the experience ac- 
quired by American communities already, 
since that experience covers many of the 
points which must be under discussion 
whenever we aim at municipal reform. 
For instance, the experience of American 
cities which have within recent vears pro- 
cured new charters, has already demon- 
strated the superiority of one-chamber 
government to two-chamber government. 
That proposition we may assume, particu- 
larly in Massachusetts, where so many 
cities have had good experience — a uni- 
versally favorable experience — of one- 


chamber government. It does not follow 
from this statement that all the one- 
chamber governments have been good; 
but it does follow that they have been 
better than the two-chamber in the same 
localities. Secondly, I believe that ex- 
perience has demonstrated to our reason- 
able satisfaction that all the experiments 
of putting the government of cities into 
the hands of one man have failed. I 
cannot find a single case in which the 
government of a city by an omnipotent 
mayor has succeeded. I cannot find a 
single case in which it has prevented the 
commonest and most objectionable forms 
of corruption and thieving. The one- 
man power in the hands of a mayor has 
failed already in the United States as a 
remedy for municipal inefficiency and 
municipal dishonesty. It is not sufficient 
that you be able to put your finger on 
one man and say to him, “ You are re- 
sponsible for this evil.”” You cannot get 
municipal reform in that way. No man 
can really manage alone the extensive 
and diversified work of a great city; he 
cannot be justly held responsible for work 
beyond his physical and mental powers. 
He must have in order to secure efficiencv 
393 
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and honesty, both honest colleagues and 
expert subordinates. 

Again it has been demonstrated over 
and over again in this country that ward 
elections will not give us what we want — 
capable, honest, municipaladministrators. 
There is only one voice on that subject 
in our country, and the voice shouts that 
the election of municipal officers by wards 
or districts is unsuccessful. The reasons 
are twofold. In the first place, when you 
imagine a small group of electors electing 
a man to represent a ward interest you 
are attributing a wrong or petty motive 
to the electors. You cannot get any real 
business of a city done now on the princi- 
ple of ward representation, or of local 
interest as defined by ward. To defend 
petty interests of that sort petty men 
will be elected; and the great affairs of a 
city cannot be entrusted to men selected 
with such an object. Imagine providing 
a ward with a water supply, or good lights 
in the streets, or fresh air or a good sewer- 
age system. It is absolutely impossible 
to conduct those great businesses — for 
they are great businesses —on ward 
principles or on district principles. We 
found it absolutely impossible to get 
adequate sewers, water supply, and parks 
for the city of Boston unless we took into 
consideration the interests of the sur- 
rounding communities. The best work 
which\has been done for Boston has been 
done by combining thirty or more com- 
munities together for a common task; 
and the very notion that the ward has 
local interests distinct from city interests 
is false from the start. I say, therefore, 
that the ward method of organizing a city 
government has failed and deserved to 
fail. Now to recapitulate. As results of 
experience, we have got rid or should have 
got rid of two-chamber governments, of 
the one autocratic mayor and of the 
method of ward election. The experi- 
ence of Boston itself teaches all three 
lessons. 

Boston also illustrates the next prin- 
ciple which the experience of American 
cities during the last few years inclines 
us to believe in — namely, the probability 
of securing capacity and honesty in a 
small board elected at large. The new 


Boston School Committee is a first-rate 
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case in point — few in number, all elected 
at large, and selected, as experience 
shows, with reference tocapacity, honesty, 
and public spirit. We are about to 
demonstrate anew the advantages of that 
method in the ensuing election. 

Such being the teaching of experience, 
what remains to be studied, to be ob- 
served, and to be made the subject of 
experiment? In the course of the dis- 
cussions to which I have listened during 
the last three years, often and often I 
have heard it said by experienced men — 
men experienced in municipal govein- 
ment, in state government, in the national 
government — that all these discussions 
about forms of government in cities are 
in vain. The real question is— can 
universal suffrage select and elect coin- 
petent and honest officials to manage 
municipal affairs? You come down at 
last to the question what universal suf- 
frage is capable of doing. What is the 
answer to this statement? Universal 
suffrage, as a matter of experience, has 
failed in all the large American citics 
including Boston of late. 

It is an actual failure of universal 
suffrage that confronts us. What is thie 
remedy then? Well, some persons pro- 
pose modifications of universal suffrage. 
An increase, for instance, of the pro- 
portional number of tax-paying voters by 
giving the suffrage in Boston to people 
who own real property within the limits 
of the city, but do not reside within those 
limits. That is one of the favorite pro- 
posals of those who believe that universal 
suffrage cannot be trusted to produce, 
elect, and put into power competent and 
honest men. Various other suggestions 
for modifying the suffrage have been 
made by men who at bottom believe that 
universal suffrage not only has failed, but 
in the nature of things must fail. 

I do not accept this doctrine at all. I 
inquire, How can we give universal 
suffrage a better chance to select and 
elect competent and honest city officials? 
When we encounter a difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of free government, let us 
seek a remedy which is not inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of our 
government. Weall admit that universa‘ 
suffrage is the foundation of our govern- 
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ments — of government municipal, state, 
and national. We believe that universal 
suffrage is an immensely strong educative 
force; and on the whole we do not propose 
to abandon these beliefs. For the evil 
conditions of municipal government we 
should first try remedies which are con- 
sistent with the maintenance of universal 
sulfrage. The experience of the world — 
of other nations — will suggest many ex- 
periments upon the suffrage, when we 
have demonstrated —as we have not 
done yet — that universal suffrage can- 
not provide pure municipal government. 
Now, appealing again to experience, 
there is a group of American cities which 
have been trying experiments on giving 
universal suffrage a better chance to 
succeed. Is it not wise for us in Boston 
to carefully examine that experience to 
see on what principles the new experi- 
ments rest, and to consider whether it 
were not wise for Boston to adopt similar 
experiments on helping universal suffrage 
to an honest and competent administra- 
tion. 

What are these recent experiences in 
other American cities? They are all of 
one kind: First, a great reduction in 
the number of persons to be elected to 
constitute and conduct the government. 
Now, is not that itself a promising aid 
for universal suffrage? Recall what we 
all of us go through at each of our elec- 
tions. We are presented with a ballot 
containing anywhere from twenty to fifty 
names. At the very last election in 
Cambridge I was presented with a ballot 
that contained over thirty names, and 
among those names there were only four 
or five persons of whom I had ever heard 
in my life. What was my resort? I 
just voted for all the Republicans; and 
I felt mortified. We shall never give 
universal suffrage a fair chance until we 
get rid of such intolerable conditions for 
the voter. Universal suffrage is asked 
to perform a function which it is totally 
incompetent to perform, and which the 
most intelligent of the voters absolutely 
failto perform. Iam told that the recent 
ballots in the city of New York contained 
many more than sixty names. Recent 
experiences in general elections at Gal- 
veston, Houston, and Des Moines, and 
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in school committee elections at St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Rochester, and Boston, 
demonstrate that universal suffrage has a 
fair chance when called on to vote for five 
men instead of thirty or sixty. When a 
voter is called upon to decide that he 
prefers these five men to those five men, 
he has a task before him which he can 
perform, and can perform well. 

That is the hopeful direction for efforts 
to help universal suffrage to get a worthy 
result. What we want todo is to give the 
voters a good chance to make an intelli- 
gent selection of agents. Is it not clear 
that the voter can say to himself, ‘‘ These 
are five men whom I prefer; these are the 
five men whom I have heard about as 
competent, able men of business, and men 
of affairs; these are the five men I know 
must be competent, because they have 
succeeded in their own affairs, in their 
own business; these are the men who 
I believe have the character and the in- 
telligence to serve the city well?” 

Then the experiences of the cities I 
have just named have resulted in another 
constructive step. They have all of them 
abandoned the omnipotent mayor. Sev- 
eral of them do not give the mayor a veto. 
The cities are copying here the adminis- 
tration of all the successful great corpo- 
rations. Our great industrial corpora- 
tions are not administered by one man. 
There is a great deal of private family or 
small firm business which is administered, 
or may be said to be administered, by 
one man. But city business and great 
corporation business have outgrown such 
limits. Take a great railroad, for in- 
stance, like the Pennsylvania. It is not 
administered by one man. It is adminis- 
tered by a small group of men — the 
president and the vice-presidents who em- 
ploy experts for all their subordinate 
divisions. Even ina great army it is not 
one man who makes the most important 
determinations — not at least until he 
has consulted his staff and his corps com- 
manders. Who was it that decided that 
the army of the Potomac should not at- 
tack General Lee as he retreated from 
Gettysburg towards the river? Not 
General Meade. It was the majority of 
the council of generals that determined 
that Lee should not be attacked. Six 
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men voted against it, and only three voted 
for it, and those were the three who 
would have had the least to do with an 
attack on General Lee. That was not to 
their discredit. One of the three was a 
general of cavalry, and cavalry can per- 
form but a very moderate function 
in pitched battles like that of Gettys- 
burg. 

Even in military affairs it is oftenest 
the voice of a council of generals that 
guides the one man that is ultimately 
responsible. 

I have heard myself referred to a good 
many times within the last month as 
having done many things for Harvard 
University by my single might. The 
university’s business perfectly illustrates 
what I mean by group work. It has not 
been one man that has done this work; 
all along it has been a group, or groups, 
of men led or stimulated by one man; but 
always the effective force, the real power 
has been group efficiency and zeal. It 
must be just so in municipal government; 
and the experience of a dozen American 
cities within the last eight years illustrates 
the success of the small group method. 
Do not put power into one man’s hands; 
put it into the hands of a group. That 
group will have a leader, if universal 
suffrage succeeds in picking out the best 
man for mayor; although I am not sure 
that it would be best for universal suffrage 
to designate which one of the five should 
bemayor. That isa point of some doubt. 
It might be better to do what they often 
do in England and Germany — to leave 
the council, the five men, to determine 
themselves who shall be their leader. 
Elect a group and not one man. ‘That 
group will know that they sink or swim 
together, which is an enormous advan- 
tage from the start. The business of a 
great city is now too vast .and too com- 
plex to be managed by one man. It is 
necessary to divide the city business into 
several groups of departments with an 
elected head for each group. 

That is just what they have done in 
Galveston, Houston, and Des Moines, 
and are now doing in Chelsea, Haverhill, 
Gloucester. I appeal to the recent ex- 
perience of Massachusetts. The last 
legislature gave three new charters to 
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Massachusetts cities. The first resembled 
the Galveston charter—a catastrophe 
charter — and therefore it provided at 
the start for the appointment of five men, 
with provision for the gradual conversion 
of this appointed board of control into 
an elected board of control. In Haver- 
hill and Gloucester they have elected 
commissions, elected at large. 

These I believe to be the principles 
toward which the recent experience of 
American cities guides us. Part of this 
experience leads to negatives — no ward 
election, and no one-man power; but most 
of it is of affirmative nature — have one 
chamber, elect a group of five men, and 
give universal suffrage every possible 
help in the selection and election of pure, 
competent, efficient municipal governors. 

Let me dwell for a moment more on the 
kind of man that is needed for the conduct 
of municipal business. We have seen in 
many cities of our country men elected 
to municipal office who have had no valu- 
able experience in the conduct of their 
own business, or indeed in the conduct 
of any business. Over and over again 
men have been put in charge of this great 
and complicated city business who had 
never given the slightest evidence that 
they were competent to administer any 
large affairs, not to speak of evidence that 
they were honest men. Everything is 
going to depend on the kind of men that 
under better conditions universal suffrage 
will select. What kind of men? Men 
that have proved their capacity in their 
own affairs; that have kept a store, or run 
a machine shop or been successful lawyers 
or physicians — men who have done any- 
thing among the higher parts of human 
service with success, efficiency, and honor. 
That is the only kind of men that will 
answer for city government in these days. 

What is the chance that universal 
suffrage under fair conditions will select 
competent men? It is difficult to esti- 
mate that chance. My opinion is that 
we ought to find out by experiment 
whether universal suffrage will select 
competent men. Election at large is 
indispensable to that result, and the 
diminution of the number of persons to 
be elected is also indispensable. But then 
there is another risk to be run. Will 























competent and honest Americans .take 
the job? So many times have I heard 
expressed an utter scepticism on this 
point. Granted that universal suffrage 
would prefer to select competent and 
honest men, will such men serve? Now, 
I believe they will, and I appeal to edu- 
cational experience to show that they will. 
Look at the administrations of the colleges 
and universities of this country. Look 
at the administration of innumerable 
corporations for charitable and educa- 
tional objects. Look at the service which 
Massachusetts has had from its state 
commissions within the last twenty-five 
years — admirable service, no better 
ever rendered. Indeed, I should main- 
tain that the efficient, honest American 
citizen had already demonstrated that he 
would accept an. honorable service to 
which he was chosen by his fellow citizens, 
iven such conditions that he thought he 
could do some good work for his town or 
city. That is what the right sort of 
American wants — he wants to see that he 
has a chance to be serviceable in an honor- 
able way. That is the reason why the 
reformed school committees all over our 
country are being so well manned. The 
men elected saw a chance to serve their 
city honorably and well; and they took 
that chance, often abandoning their 
private business in large measure. 

Part of that good chance is a reasonably 
long tenure during which to work; and 
accordingly the new;charters lengthen 
the tenures of city governors, or in other 
words, lengthen the period of service of 
the individual in the city government. 
There also the experience of educational 
and charitable corporations is to be relied 
on. They give a long tenure; and there 
is nothing a competent and _ public- 
spirited American likes better than that 
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indispensable condition of effective ser- 
vice. Accordingly, the new charters 
unanimously lengthen the terms of ser- 
vice. For instance, every member of 
the school committee at St. Louis serves 
six years and is eligible for re-election. 
Each member of the Boston school com- 
mittee serves three years. Many of the 
new charters provide for the election of 
experts to conduct the different depart- 
ments of city business for a long term. 
Here we are approaching, though not 
equaling, German methods in the same 
field. When Berlin wants a mayor, the 
council, elected by a very limited suffrage, 
is empowered to make a contract with 
a new mayor. They look all over the 
kingdom for a mayor of some smaller 
city who has distinguished himself for 
sapacity and power. Then they make 
with him a twelve years’ contract. At 
the end of that time they are at liberty 
to re-elect him for a similar term if he 
so chooses; but if he does not, or they do 
not see fit to re-elect him, then he is 
entitled toa pension for life, having served 
twelve years as mayor of Berlin. 

Now, we have not arrived there yet, 
but the sooner we get there the better, 
because that method means that the 
Germans regard a city mayor as a scien- 
tific expert to be hired on the most 
favorable terms possible, that is on terms 
attractive to the best men. We have not 
yet reached that sensible view of public 
administration, though we are on the 
way to it; but, for the present, may we 
not rest in the assurance that if the con- 
ditions of the public service are made 
reasonably promising in the eyes of busi- 
ness men, who are also public spirited, 
that good men and true will accept muni- 
cipal service? I rest there completely. 
I believe that will be the result. 


“Whatever benefit has been acquired is likely to be retained, 
for it consists mainly in the acquisition of more enlightened ideas.” 


— From Daniel Webster’s oration on the laying of the corner- 


stone of Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 1825. 
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THE MODERN STAGE DECADENT 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


TT rebound from action is utter- 
ance. The bard sings after the 
deed is done — after the victory 

is achieved, and failure, like success, 
demands its bard and its song of woe. 
No nation ever rose to power or great- 
ness which did not sing its song of joy 
and triumph — no nation ever suffered 
defeat or dismemberment which did not 
utter its wail. The poet is the voice 
of his age, and utters in song of glad- 
ness or sorrow what his age gives him,— 
and more, many a tone, many a melody, 
many a prophecy which the age does not 
give him, because the age has not re- 
cognized it. 

It is the poet who hears whispers of 
doom and judgment, who sees the things 
eternal in the things temporal, who 
epprehends the meaning and the lesson 
of passing events — aye, who discovers 
the actions and the works of men, the 
hand and the mind of the gods. 

There is no grander utterance or em- 
bodiment of the soul’s conflicts and 
action, of the moral nature of human 
activity, of the subtle workingsof thought, 
passion, and emotion, than the drama. 
Nowhere, not even in the sublimest epic, 
is the hope, the yearning, the discon- 
tent and the questioning of the soul of 
man set forth in such living reality as in 
the drama. The stage is, in sooth, a 
pulpit from which men of the past speak 
to the men of the present, and the drama 
is, as John Milton said, the noblest preach- 
ing, without sermonizing, on the most 
momentous truths. It is, or should be, 
the court, where iniquitous dealing is 
brought into the judgment presence of 
right,— where stern retribution follows 
vice and crime,— where stands revealed 
the eternal truth that men kindle upon 
their own hearthstones, the fires of their 
punishment. 

It is hardly necessary to go into the 


history of Greek drama to realize that 
this idea was the inspiration of all the 
poets of Greece. Aischylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides gave this utterance as 
with one voice, and the Greek people 
heard it gladly as the voice of truth. 
Hence, it was not without reason that 
Pericles enacted a law which required 
the state to provide for its poorest citi- 
zens the cost of admission to the theater. 
Intellectual and moral strength was 
furnished by the theater as physical 
strength was obtained in the national 
games. Both promoted the public weal, 
and an audience of thirty thousand per- 
sons who not unfrequently listened to the 
dramas of Atschylus certainly included 
not a few who were able to learn, criti- 
cize, and inwardly digest the truths set 
forth in the actions of men and the gods. 
The reward of virtue and the punish- 
ment of crime through the object teach- 
ing of the theater became familiar lessons 
to the Athenians, whose artistic sense 
was quick and accurate in the perception 
of poetic justice. All crimes against 
right had their Furies,— their Eumeni- 
des, and with the certainty of doom, 
these avenging and relentless daughters 
pursued the criminal to confession and 
atonement. Again, the dramatic use of 
the myth honored and nourished the pride 
of the nation, and in the praise of old 
heroes was created the stuff of which new 
heroes were made, and thus it was that 
through the drama Athens and _insti- 
tutions like the Areopagus, with all the 
tribes and clans of Greece, were lifted 
into nobleness. 

Nor were the great minds and thinkers 
of Elizabethan England insensible to the 
influence which possessed and controlled 
the thought of Greece. In the Eliza- 
bethan tragedy, as well as in the an- 
cient drama the poets had a repertoire 
of great antiquity, and, this:repertoiré 
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STAGE OF GREEK THEATER AND SCENE FROM 
OF HARVARD 


presented some remarkable similarities. 
The legends of Gidipus and Macbeth, of 
Orestes and Hamlet, of the sons of 
(Edipus and the daughters of King Lear; 
have their points of resemblance, but are 
all tinged by the spirit of the age and the 
individual point of view of the poet, yet 
each drama is the manifestation of the 
invisible mind of man. As Paley says, 
it is the mirror in which, while we think 
we are looking at others, we unexpectedly 
see ourselves reflected. Here, then, is the 
“raison d’étre”’ of the drama. It is at 
the same time our teacher, our censor, 
and our benefactor. 

This holding then, as ’twere, the mirror 
up to nature evidently was not always 
a mere amusement, or considered so by 
the thousands of spectators who believed 
attendance upon dramatic performance 
a religious duty. In the specious times 
of Queen Elizabeth opportunity was 
reaching out her hands on every side and 
no voice called louder or more insistently 
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‘‘AGAMEMNON,”’ 
UNIVERSITY 


AS PRESENTED BY STUDENT 


to action and to virtue than the voice of 
thedrama. The glory of the age was its 
dramatic utterance, the sudden creation 
of a new world of thought and imagina- 
tion, bodying forth the form of things. 
Even the authors and poets who wrote 
in the early dawn of English literature — 
the pre-Shakespearian writers, did not 
lose sight of the true purpose and sig- 
nificance of the drama, and wrought with 
the same intent which actuated Hamlet, 
when he said: 

“The play’s the thing wherein I’ll 
catch the conscience of the king, fore- 
telling in their less effulgent rays the 
rise of that splendid sun which was to fill 
the world of literature with light and life.” 

Why is it, then, we may ask honestly, 
should the twentieth century be so un- 
appreciative or so ignorant of the true 
meaning and purpose of the drama? 
Perhaps we might more pertinently ask, 
why should the age be so indifferent to 
the plays which are presented to thie 
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people? Without presuming to assert 
that bad plays—bad both from a 
literary and moral standpoint — are de- 
manded; let us be more polite and ask 
why the best plays are not required? 
Whose fault is it that we now rarely have 
a clean, wholesome, and interesting play? 
We are told every day that the manager 
must give what the people want. What- 
ever may be his ability, his taste, his 
power to command and to control 
taler't, with every possible accessory of 
position and wealth, he must please the 
peopie, and if he sets before the public 
plays of questionable and even indecent 
character, he does so because these are 
the plays the people want. We are all 
of us familiar with the old proverb, ‘‘ Like 
priest, like people,” and it may not be 
altogether illogical to follow in this in- 
stance the line of analogy and argue that 
the people become very much what these 
high priests of theatrical performance 
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make them. The public does insist upon 
being amused or entertained, as is often 
said, and the experience ot all time teaches 
us the truth of the poet’s words: 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


And just as true are the words of an 
earlier poet: 


‘“* For truth has such a face and such a mien, 
As to be loved needs only to be seen.” 


Is it not true that the refined and edu- 
cated public, the good people and the 
nice people as we are wont to call them, 
enjoy and desire a clean play, a whole- 
some entertainment, which, while it 
amuses and recreates, may point a moral 
as well as adorn a tale. 

This is indisputably true, notwith- 
standing the repeated assertion on the 
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THE ENTRANCE OF CLYTEMNESTRA, FROM ‘‘ AGAMEMNON, ” AS PRESENTED IN THE 
STADIUM, CAMBRIDGE 
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part of play managers and playwrights 
also, that the public does not attend 
a place of amusement for the purpose 
of listening to a sermon, or of being 
preached to on any subject. But un- 
fortunately, for this argument the public 
is preached to in some sort. If it is not 
the preaching of good, it is the preaching 
of bad. As John Milton insisted, the 
stage is a pulpit. The great congrega- 
tion of hearers and beholders are there 
to hear and to see, and the actor is a 
preacher as forceful and influential as he 
has the desire and ability to be. 

It requires no Solomon of wisdom or 
penetration — no extraordinary sagacity 
to discover how quickly and cordially the 
American public responds to the true 
and the good and the beautiful, which is 
presented to it. With what enthusiasm 
and appreciation did the American pub- 
lic welcome Terry and Irving! Aye, 
with what eager attention and with what 
discrimination were the performances 
of this truly great actress and great 
actor studied! It was a notable fact, 


which argued well for the future of the 
republic, that her students, young men 
and young women, carefully and dili- 


gently conned the plays which these two 
celebrities presented, and not a few 
denied themselves luxuries in the way 
of edibles and apparel, that they might 
have the means wherewith to see and 
hear that which promoted the education 
of good taste, and which at the same 
time ministered to the development of 
moral and intellectual perception. 

He does not know history rightly who 
fails to perceive that the poet and drama- 
tist, and in a subordinate sense the actor, 
captures the sentiment and conviction 
of the public rather than the historian. 
Nor is the dramatist always to be cen- 
sured. He is frequently obliged to de- 
part in some respects from historical 
accuracy. He is often compelled to 
bring events into closer juxtaposition 
than is warranted by facts of the case, 
in order to represent them dramatically, 
and he must perforce paint the lights and 
shades of his “‘ dramatis persone’’ with 
a very strong and even pronounced 
touch, if they are to be properly ex- 
hibited in the short space of time which 
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is available. This painting of character 
may be said to be the literary equivalent 
for that glare of the footlights which com- 
pels actors and actresses to ‘‘ make up” 
in stage technicality, their faces in order 
that they may look their parts. While 
poetic license justifies this work of the 
dramatist, it cannot justify, nor can any- 
thing justify a gross misrepresentation of 
facts. The animus, the spirit, the pur- 
pose, and we may say the “ morale,’’ to 
use a French word which is comprehen- 
sive, is in the hands of the dramatist, 
and the educated, thoughtful, and sincere 
playgoer will not leave the true his- 
torian, but will revise and readjust facts 
by a more accurate measurement than 
the dramatist can give. 

More truth than poetry, we hear people 
say every day, and the same people 
believe the poetry. It has entered into 
their hearts and taken imagination and 
conviction captive. It holds them by 
a spell infinitely more compelling and 
more enduring than a mathematical 
demonstration could produce, upon the 
same principle that the songs of a nation 
control it more than its laws. What to- 
day is the estimate of the character of 
Richard III, in the minds, not only of 
the English-speaking peoples, but of all 
nations which have studied Shakespeare? 
Is it not what the greatest dramatist of 
all time has depicted ? 

What is the conception of the char- 
acter and personality of Mary, Queen of 
Scots but that which the German poet 
has presented? It may be that Schiller 
himself believed her capable and perhaps 
guilty of the intrigue and_infidelities 
ascribed to her by the historian and the 
unanswerable logic of events. The web 
of circumstantial evidence enwraps and 
entangles her, but the poet had oppor- 
tunity for a creation of genius in the por- 
trayal of the sorrows of a beautiful and 
persecuted queen, and there is no more 
striking instance of the power of art to 
influence the popular mind than the 
Maria Stuart of Schiller. How many 
persons in the large audiences who saw 
and heard Ristori or Modjeska in their 
wonderful impersonations of the hapless 
Queen of Scots recalled to mind the suffer- 
ings of a more unfortunate and more 
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innocent captive — a young girl of fifteen 
years — the Princess Elizabeth, impris- 
oned in the tower by order of her sister 
Mary! 

Such is the province, prerogative, and 
power of dramaticart. Itis not law only 
which makes the worse appear the 
better reason, and the poet, the artist, 
and the actor has quite as much to answer 
for as the lawyer. 

sut, on every hand now, we hear the 
same woeful pronouncement, ‘‘ The stage 
has fallen on evildays.” Inanage when 
men should be better able to see and 
better able to choose the good they not 
only prefer the evil but demand it. It 
is said that the plays which were a suc- 
cess in New York during the season which 
has just passed were the so denominated 
questionable plays. A young actress of 


no mean reputation declares that she was 
without an engagement the whole season 
because she declined to accept parts in 
plays which both conscience and good 
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taste were compelled to discountenance. 
Again we hear the complaint which we 
must confess seems somewhat unwar- 
rantable, that good plays are frequent 
enough, but the difficulty lies in the want 
of good actors. Mummers abound but 
actors are few, remarked a recognized 
critic. In this, as in many other argu- 
ments, the truth, doubtless, lies between 
the two statements, in that happy mean 
which generally proves a safeguard from 
error. Yet, it cannot be denied that the 
situation even in America is in its poten- 
tialities becoming a decidedly serious 
one. When a mayor of a city like Bos- 
ton must in all honesty and fidelity to his 
trust forbid the performance of the opera 
Salome, ought not the music-loving and 
art-loving citizens realize that it is time 
to call a halt — to take matters in their 
own hands and withhold patronage from 
plays musical or otherwise, which a con- 
scientious and discriminating authority 
sees fit to condemn? 


ScENE FROM “ TWELFTH NicHT”’ 
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What if the mayor had not entered his 
protest? Would the fair matrons and 
maidens of the ‘‘ Hub ”’ have given their 
sanction to this prostitution of art by 
occupying the best and most conspicuous 
seats? Can we conscientiously declare 
that the ladies and gentlemen of Boston 
would have disdained to give their coun- 
tenance and support to this opera? 
We trow not. But the music is so beau- 
tiful, they say. Not half so beautiful 
as Beethoven’s music, which can be heard 
at half the cost, and, alas, there are those 
even in Boston who sit wearily and im- 
patiently during the performance by one 
of the best orchestras in the world, of sym- 
phonies which are the most honored 
treasures of art, and the highest sources 
of musical inspiration. It could hardly 
be gainsaid that those who attend such 
performances find quite as much delight 
in seeing as in hearing, and a false tone 
in vocalization or dissonance in instru- 
mental or orchestral accompaniment 
would not very seriously interfere with 
their enjoyment of the scene — it is not 
the music, but the spectacle which invites 
and charms. It is said that in the an- 
cient orgies madness at some time or other 
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surely seized the votaries of Bacchus. 
The love of the spectacular has become 
a sort of delirium among a certain class 
of theatergoers, who neither reason nor 
consider to what their steps are tending. 
Many modern performances are mere 
parades, and the mind of the common 
people is being educated to the apprecia- 
tion of scenic effects, and the drama which 
appealed so powerfully, and with such 
glorious results to the Greeks and the 
Elizabethans is to them a dead letter, 
absolutely without meaning. The cat 
refuses to see the queen, the mouse under 
the chair it craves and will have. 

That reform must come after a while 
we may hope, and indeed it is inevitable. 
Howit shall come is not easy to determine, 
but this case may prove the exception, 
where the change which inaugurates a 
reform shall begin with the highest 
rather than with the lowest classes of 
society. The reform, of course, argues 
a knowledge of the cause which has pro- 
duced the evil, and we strike a catholic 
note when we say that the prime causes 
of the decadence of the stage at the pres- 
ent time are materialism and com- 
mercialism. 


(To be concluded ) 


THE AWAKENING 


By WILLIAM F. McCORMACK 


Oft when the night is deep, 
And black the window pane, 
I’ve heard the wind in sad crescendoes sweep, 


And the harping of the rain. 


Wild are the streets, I know, 


Where cold lamps fade and bloom, 
And on the pavements drenched their phantoms throw, 


And with a rosary 


While all the world is gloom. 





Of thoughts and fears forlorn, 
I muse myself to sleep and wake to see 


The glories of the morn. 


So when grim sorrows shake 


The soul, and hope is gone, 
Ah, may I close my eyes on them and wake 


To see the distant dawn! 














THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
AN EFFECTIVE ALLY OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


By LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON 


Professor of Civil Engineering, Harvard University 


UR fathers founded this govern- 

ment in order to secure for the 

people—all the people — the 
blessings of life, liberty, and happiness. 
They devised institutions and machinery 
for attaining this end. 

‘to-day, after the lapse of a century 
and a quarter, combinations of power, of 
financial, industrial, and even political 
power, have found intrenchment in these 
institutions in the face of which, for mul- 
titudes of our population, life is precari- 
ous, liberty practically despaired of, and 
happiness, except of a kind enjoyed by 
the Roman proletariat and the plantation 
slave, unknown. Wewonder why. We 
know that no one would be more im- 
patient of such conditions than our 
revolutionary forefathers, and no one 
more keen and resolute in seeking a 
remedy. Honor to their revered memory 
requires us to scrutinize their work, and 
modernize it if necessary, just as they 
modernized their inherited institutions. 

Accordingly we turn first to the under- 
lying spirit and purposes of our institu- 
tions. We find nothing to criticize, even 
after all this time. Even in this blasé 
age we are thrilled and inspired with a 
new enthusiasm by the ideals expressed 
by our fathers in founding this republic. 
We quickly conclude we cannot hope to 
suggest improvements in this quarter. 

We turn next to the details of their 
governmental machinery. Little of their 
industrial methods and institutions sur- 
vives. Perhaps their political devices 
are now equally out of date. If they are, 
perhaps it is not too late to supplement 
or replace them with better. Let us see. 

We come first to the legislative 
machinery. At the first glance we ob- 
serve something peculiar. We find the 


law-making power entrusted to repre- 
sentative bodies, the personnel of which, 
so far as the party machines will per- 
mit, is under partial popular contro!, 
but the output of which is, to an 
astonishing degree, not under effective 
popular control at all. On reflection, it 
occurs to us that the predatory interests 
do not work on that principle. They 
seek to control results, and are quite in- 
different to the names, or professed 
opinions of the parties or men who 
actually deliver the goods. We realize 
that this is not only another instance of 
big business being wiser than the big, 
powerful, but at present dazed and more 
or less delirious public, but we surmise 
that there is a suggestion involved. 

Further reflection and survey of the 
field convinces us that here is the loose 
screw of the mechanism, that whatever 
else need be done, and there may be 
much else, this glaring defect should be 
corrected at once, and furtherm .e that, 
when corrected, the way will te open for 
the rest of the progress as s»xon as the 
public can be shown that it is good. 

The problem is, then, How shall the 
public get effective control of results? 

The answer is easy. 

The public must do as the other, but 
smaller, corporations do, which are so 
skilfully run for private profit. It must 
adopt means for dictating and revising 
the policies of agents and representatives 
whenever it sees fit, not expecting these 
representatives, after choosing them with 
all the care possible, to frame policies and 
produce acceptable results under broad, 
general instructions, without need of 
much interference from higher authority. 

The means to this end have already 
been devised and tested in actual prac- 
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tice and have met expectations. They 
are called the Initiative and Referendum, 
er combined in one term, Direct Legisla- 
tion. 

The Initiative enables the people to 
enact, by direct popular vote, desirable 
measures, ignored, pigeonholed, or de- 
feated by their representatives. The 
Referendum is the power of veto, by 
direct popular vote, of acts of the repre- 
sentatives. Each includes, of course, 
suitable machinery for its safe and in- 
telligent operation, which will be de- 
scribed below. 

The Initiative and Referendum secure 
popular control over legislation. The 
former corrects sins of omission, the latter 
of commission. 

They usually result, before being long 
in operation, in the establishment of the 
Recall, or the properly guarded power 
of removal of unsatisfactory officeholders 
before the expiration of their terms. 
This adds popular power of removal to the 
already existing power of election, only 
it may extend to the incumbents of non- 
elective offices. 

The Recall secures popular control over 
personnel. 

The Recall, though sometimes, as in 
city charters, established contempo- 
raneously with the Initiative and Re- 
ferendum, and logically part of com- 
plete popular control, will not be dis- 
cussed further here. It should be looked 
upon as one of the numerous desirable 
measures to which the Initiative would 
open the way, and may, more safely than 
the Referendum, be left to be taken as a 
second step. 

With the Initiative and Referendum, 
then, and what they will secure, the 
people can control their own govern- 
ment, in cities, states, and nations, as 
effectively as the owners control a large 
private business, and with the better 
results to be expected in so far as honest 
public service is more ennobling than the 
pursuit of private profit or ambition. 

The machinery of Direct Legislation, 
although not complicated, was not a 
possibility before the introduction of the 
modern means of spreading news and 
ideas by the telegraph, high-speed print- 
ing press and the railway. For the 
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system presupposes not only means for 
quick returns from elections, but, even 
more important, it now presupposes an 
adequate system of providing each voter 
with the information he needs as a basis 
for his conclusions. 

The Initiative is set in operation by 
volunteer groups of citizens, trade, labor, 
or political organizations, who draw up 
laws which they think good for them- 
selves, or the public, or perhaps both. 
If they can get a certain moderate per- 
centage of the voters of the city or state 
to sign a petition to that effect, the meas- 
ure goes to the legislature for adoption 
without amendment or change of any 
kind, if the legislature is willing; or, if 
not, to be transmitted unchanged to the 
people for their decision. If the levis- 
lature thinks it can produce a better 
enactment in the same line it can draw 
it up and send it to the people with the 
other as a competing measure. ‘The 
voters then choose which they prefer 
or reject both. 

The Referendum, upon similar peti- 
tion, usually by a somewhat smaller num- 
ber of voters, calls to the popular tribunal 
acts of the representative body for veto 
or confirmation. 

All this carries with it adequate and 
systematic means, independent of the 
newspapers, of furnishing each voter with 
the full text of the measures to be voted 
on, also the highly condensed form in 
which it will be printed on the ballot, 
an impartial statement of the reasons for 
and against each measure, and the names 
of those behind each call to popular 
action,— also the provision of a suitable 
amount of time for deliberation and dis- 
cussion before the vote is taken. These 
are details which it has not been found 
difficult to meet in practise. In Oregon, 
this information goes eight weeks before 
election by mail to each voter in the form 
of a state document from the Secretary 
of State. The cost of this pamphlet is 
divided between the state and the inter- 
ests who wish to insert arguments therein. 
Conciseness and sincerity of argument 
are secured by charging the contributors 
some sixty dollars per page. In cases of 
initiated measures, supporting arguments 
are accepted from none but duly ac- 
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credited representatives of the friends of 
the measure, while any one who will pay 
the cost may insert arguments against 
such a measure, or on either side in a 
referendum case. 

In the election last June, when nineteen 
measures were acted upon by the elec- 
torate, the state pamphlet was a docu- 
ment of one hundred and twenty-five 
pages. A feature to be observed at once 
in this system is the way it forestalls the 
misleading of voters by a subsidized press. 
Further protection from false or mis- 
leading campaign literature was secured 
by a popular vote last June — part of 
a law of some twenty pages coming from 
the people by the Initiative — which 
provided a heavy penalty for circulating 
political literature without the names of 
its authors and publishers. This law 
also requires that such charges as any 
may wish to make against the character 
or motives of any candidate shall be sub- 
mitted in person to the candidate as- 
sailed, in the exact form in which they 
are to be printed fifteen days before 
publication. If this is not done, all con- 
cerned in printing, circulating such 
charges, are punishable for criminal 
political libel. Space forbids going fur- 
ther into this matter, but the general 
scheme and its spirit may be gathered 
from the foregoing. 

It is expected that popular voting will 
ordinarily take place only at regular 
elections. 

Supplemented by the Initiative and 
Referendum, to serve as a permanent 
background, and for application when 
called for, the representative system will 
gradually but surely enter upon an era 
of honor and usefulness hitherto never 
surpassed and probably neyer equaled. 
Relieved of the unnatural excess of 
power under which they now stagger and 
fall, legislative bodies will cease to be 
attractive fields for bribery and secret 
influence. Log-rolling will greatly dimin- 
ish. The power of bosses and rings 
will be undermined. Seats in the legis- 
latures will then begin to be unattractive 
to grafters. At the same time they will 
be more attractive to high-minded, 
public-spirited citizens. There will be a 
fairer chance that a man clean when 
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elected will stay clean. It will make 
it safe materially to reduce the size of 
legislatures and to diminish greatly the 
number of elective offices; we may reach 
the point of competing successfully with 
the corporations in attracting the best 
young talent to our, the public’s, service. 
It is believed that the practice of re- 
peated re-elections will develop under 
this system here as it has in Switzer- 
land and the New England towns. 

In the presence of Direct Legislation 
it is not necessary to defeat a good legis- 
lator to express disapproval of his work. 
The bad laws can actually be got 
rid of and the man retained. Thus, real 
representative experts may gradually be 
developed. In view of such undeveloped 
possibilities, it is beside the mark to won- 
der whether representative government 
is afailure. We begin to realize that it 
has not yet been fairly tried, or at least 
not in recent years. We realize that our 
legislators have been working under 
almost intolerable conditions. They have 
been continually under temptations that 
no ordinary man ought to be asked to 
face, and it is a tribute to human nature 
that so many of our legislators have 
stayed straight. Under the new condi- 
tions they will have all the power that is 
ever accorded to representatives and 
agents in business, which is all that is 
wholesome or attractive to worthy citi- 
zens of a democratic republic. Any 
man who enjoys for its own sake or de- 
liberately seeks final power over his 
fellows belongs in a despotism, not in 
a republic. 

While an ample sufficiency of power 
is thus left with the representatives, a 
very wholesome and salutary increase 
of responsibility is thrown upon the 
voter. It brings him into closer touch 
with great affairs to some purpose. 
It enables him to vote for men apart 
from measures. He can begin to as 
sume the stature of a man, a sovereign 
in fact as well as in fancy — at least 
a member of a very large board of sover 
eigns — instead of the muddled and 
thwarted chooser between unattrac 
tive nominees of the party rings. It 
will enable him to settle something at 
an election besides the party label of 
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officeholders, which settles in turn little 
except which crowd shall hold and dis- 
pense the offices. We know only too 
well that platforms are ‘“‘ merely to get in 
on, not to ride on.” Even if they were 
expected to be observed, they are com- 
posites which rarely represent except 
in the roughest sort of a way the views 
of any one voter. 

“With Direct Legislation in vogue the 
state offers an attractive field of useful- 
ness for such of her citizens as do not care 
to give up their whole time to public life. 
Public-spirited citizens, without dis- 
location of business or profession, may 
and will devote a much larger share of 
their time than now to the consideration 
of public questions. If they conceive 
of a desirable step in legislation, they will 
not have to contrive to get into office and 
to stay there long enough to accomplish 
their ends. They have a dignified and 
honorable chance to lay the best fruits 
of their labors, in the form desired by 
them and their trusted and sympathetic 
advisers, before the final authority for 
adoption and rejection free from the 
chance of mutilation or distortion by 
ill-informed, overworked, or officious leg- 
islatures. This alone would be a power- 
ful means of bringing spontaneously to 
the public service, and at no expense, 
a large amount of talent of the finest pos- 
sible sort for which there is now little en- 
couragement in public life. This is the 
talent on which we probably must depend 
for the most serious law making, and 
which we have had little chance to 
utilize. The legislature will thus be 
facing a reasonable and wholesome com- 
petition and the public cannot fail to 


—. 

ost fundamental of all, and of the 
most far-reaching value of all, is the edu- 
cation afforded the average voter. One 
cannot help believing that a toning up 
of the public standard of thought and 
morals would be in the long run the most 
beneficent feature of the innovation. In 
a word one can discern in the Initiative 
and Referendum a fair prospect for the 
actual realization of the cherished Am- 
erican aspiration —a government of. and 
by as well as for the people. 

The historical development of the 


Initiative and Referendum idea has been 
quiet and unostentatious. It may be 
seen in the institutions of the Plymouth 
Colony. It appears in our time-honored 
New England town-meeting —a most 
radical exemplification of the Initiative 
and Referendum principle, and very siti- 
lar to the ancient Swiss Landesgemeinde. 
It appears in the insistence by our state 
constitution framers, in spite of their 
pitifully inadequate facilities—on a 
popular vote to ratify their doings and 
the doings of amenders. Finally, we 
note the steady development and ex- 
tension of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum in its more modern form from 
canton to canton in Switzerland 
its application to the Swiss Federal guov- 
ernment in 1874, its adoption in the list 
decade by city after city and state aiter 
state in this country. Direct legislation 
(usually accompanied from the start by 
the Recall) is an essential feature of 
nearly all modern city charters, and those 
without it will doubtless have to add it 
sooner or later to get satisfactory results. 
Notable among the direct legislation 
cities stand Los Angeles, Des Moines, 
our own Haverhill and Gloucester, and 
the newest recruits, Berkeley, Cal., and 
Colorado Springs. Similar examples 
among the states are South Dakota since 
1898, Oregon since 1902, and Maine and 
Missouri since last autumn. 

This steady progress — though somie- 
times in the face of strenuous opposition 
by favorites or managers of political 
machines — the lurid misrepresentations 
by conspicuous and sometimes even 
eminent officeholders and_ professional 
lobbyists, the appearance of hostile 
plate matter “editorials”? in a certain 
portion of the public press indicate 
that public attention is becoming real- 
ly focussed upon the Initiative and 
Referendum. 

New England, the home of the town 
meeting, enjoying the inspiration of the 
Massachusetts and other New England 
state constitutions, with Maine already 
in the ranks, may be expected to take 
especially kindly to this new and long 
advance step toward the realization’ of 
her ancient ideals. : 
For examples of the effect of Direct 
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Legislation, we naturally turn first to 
Switzerland, where it has been in opera- 
tion on what may be called a large 
scale for fifty years. Since the establish- 
ment of Direct Legislation, and with 
no burdensome use of it, Switzerland has 
rid herself of the régime of exploitation 
ani corruption, which were rampant 
under their unperfected form of repre- 
sentative and party government of only 
a few decades ago,— a system much like 
our own present one — and has come to 
be an admirably governed country. Mr. 
James Bryce, the present English am- 
bassador, declared to a Cambridge audi- 
ence in 1904 that Switzerland is the most 
successful democracy the world has ever 
seen. Our own President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, of .Harvard, wrote of it* in 
18%7: ‘The Swiss Confederation is 
on the whole the most successful de- 
mocracy in the world. . The people 
are contented. The government is 
patriotic, far-sighted, efficient, and 
economical, steady in its policy, not 
changing its course with party fluctua- 
tious. Corruption in public life is almost 
unknown. . . . Officials are selected on 
their merits, and retained as long as they 
can do the work, and yet the evils of 
bureaucracy scarcely exist... .” This 
is the work of representative government 
with a fair chance. The Referendum is 
only occasionally resorted to, except in a 
little over a third of the cantons, where it 
is obligatory, but nobody forgets that it is 
there, and the Initiative has been far less 
frequently resorted to even than the 
Referendum. 

Mr. Lowell, after speaking so highly 
of the present conditions in Switzerland, 
suggests that little Switzerland is not 
an adequate precedent for an immense 
nation like the United States. Neverthe- 
less it may be asserted that Switzerland 
does form a most reassuring precedent 
for the adoption of Direct Legislation in 
our cities and states, at least, particularly 
the small, highly educated manufac- 
turing New England states. Switzer- 
land, a pre-eminently manufacturing 
nation, is larger than any one of these 
states except Maine, which already 


*Lowell: Governments and Parties in Europe, 
Vol. II, pp. 334, 335. 
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has the Initiative and Referendum, 
and is larger than Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut combined, with a 
population slightly larger than Massa- 
chusetts. 

The real questions for us in 
England to answer are: 

1. Are we in Boston, in Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, or Connecticut as fit for this for- 
ward step as the Swiss were when they 
were putting the system in operation 
thirty to fifty years ago? 

2. Is not even a complicated law, 
properly explained and vouched for, as 
suitable a thing for a popular vote as a 
choice between complicated candidates? 

3. Is not an occasional vote on an 
ordinary law a natural and reasonable 
addition to our time-honored system of 
popular votes on state constitutions and 
their amendments? 

4. Is not the separation of men from 
measures likely to be salutary in any 
effort at popular government? 

To ask these questions in America, in 
New England, is to answer them in the 
affirmative. Many Americans are com- 
ing to share in this view. Oregon, 
nearly half as large again as all New 
England combined, is setting us a most 
encouraging example. 

Seven years ago she adopted direct 
legislation. She was then in no spe- 
cially enviable condition _ politically. 
Thanks mainly to the Initiative, and 
measures secured with it which legisla- 
tures had refused to pass, she has made 
great progress toward better govern- 
ment and the house-cleaning is going 
right on. 

We in New England are interested. to 
see how gtfacefully Direct Legislation fits 
in with the spirit of our wonderfully far- 
sighted and successful constitution. fram- 
ers. It will be worth while to quote a 
few passages from the Massachusetts 
constitution, passages found in different 
form and phraseology, but without 
change in spirit, in the Constitutions of 
other New England states. Such senti- 
ments, moreover, are no strangers in 
other parts of the country. 

They seem, however, to be quite un- 
familiar to a few of our editors and con- 
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spicuous officeholders. These gentle- 
men, although themselves quite apt to 
flout the Declaration of Independence 
when it suits their convenience, profess 
great alarm that any one could so far 
think of ‘subverting the institutions 
of our fathers ”’ as seriously to propose 
Direct Legislation. For the benefit of 
such as might be misled by these filial 
gentlemen Articles V, VII, and VIII of 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts are 
here reproduced to show what the fathers 
were really trying to do: 

Article V. All power residing originally in 
the people, and being derived from them, the 
several magistrates and officers of government, 
vested with authority, whether legislative, 
executive, or judicial, are their substitutes and 
agents, and are at all times accountable to them. 

Art. VII. Government is instituted for the 
common good; for the protection, safety, pros- 
perity, and happiness of the people; and not for 
the profit, honor, or private interest of any one 
man, family, or class of men: Therefore the 
people have an incontestable, unalienable, and 
indefeasible right to institute government; and 
to reform, alter, or totally change the same, 
when their protection, safety, prosperity, and 
happiness require it. 

Art. VIII. Inorder toprevent those who are 
vested with authority from becoming oppressors, 
the people have a right, at such periods and in 
such manner as they shall establish by their 
frame of government, to cause their public 
officers to return to private life; and to fill up 
vacant places by certain and regular elections 
and appointments. 

On reading these sturdy New England 
doctrines one can hardly help concluding 
that the only reason in the world the 
fathers did not there and then establish 
direct legislation for the state, and for 
cities as they might develop, was that it 
was at that time physically impossible. 
Mechanical invention had not provided 
the means even if they had conceived the 
idea. We must not forget that their facili- 
ties for disseminating information and 
gathering returns were little if any supe- 
rior to those of Julius Cesar. They knew 
no more of railways than Cesar did, such 
highways as they had were probably not 
so good as Cesar’s. But they did what 
they could in this direction. They pro- 
vided an obligatory referendum on the 
adoption and amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth. And it is 
clear that nothing was farther from their 
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minds than that the will of representa- 
tives should prevail over the will of the 
people, some modern officeholders’ in- 
sinuations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Sometimes officeholders are heard to 
profess a great fear that ‘‘ mob rule ” will 
be the result of Direct Legislation. ‘This 
must be taken to mean that they fear, 
probably with reason, that the people 
after weeks of deliberation and with ade- 
quate information would not support 
their pet schemes. Prospective abund- 
ance of popular majorities in their favor 
would neither excite their alarm nor be 
called by them ‘ mob-rule.” No; 
hasty mob-action finds a more promising 
field in nominating conventions, in 
legislatures, and even town meetings 
than in the long, quiet process of gather- 
ing signatures, weeks of discussion, and 
deliberation, and the quiet vote on an 
Australian ballot in isolated, individual 
booths. 

How simple an enactment would sufiice 
in Massachusetts to bring the Constitution 
of that Commonwealth right up to date 
can perhaps best be shown by quoting 
in full the constitutional amendment pre- 
pared by the Massachusetts Direct Legis- 
lation League and presented to the pres- 
ent legislature for its approval. ‘The 
league, not unexpectedly, met the firm 
but courteous refusal implied in ‘‘ leave 
to withdraw.” But the campaign has 
only just begun in Massachusetts. 

The proposed amendment runs as 
follows: 

RESOLVE 

To provide for an Amendment of the Con- 
stitution authorizing Direct Legislation or a 
People’s Veto through the Optional Referendum 
and a Direct Initiative by Petition. 


ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT 

The legislative authority of the commonwealth 
shall be vested in a general court, but the people 
reserve to themselves power to propose laws and 
amendments to the constitution, and to enact or 
reject the same at the polls, independently of 
the general court, and also reserve the power at 
their own option to approve or reject at the polls 
any act or resolve of the general court, except 
as hereinafter provided. 

The style of all laws shall be ‘‘ Beit enacted by 
the people of the commonwealth of Massacliu- 
setts.” 

The first power reserved by the people is the 
initiative, and shall be set in operation by 
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petition requiring the signatures of legal voters 
of not more than eight per cent in number 
of the vote cast for governor at the last pre- 
ceding election. The full text of the measure so 
proposed shall be included in the petition. 

Initiative petitions shall be filed in the office 
of the secretary of the commonwealth within six 
weeks after the general court assembles. 

If the measure thus petitioned for is not passed 
without amendment in that session, or if vetoed 
by the governor is not passed over his veto, it 
shall be referred, together with any amended 
form or substitute recommended by the general 
court, to the people at the next state election. 
If passed either with or without amendment it 
shall still be subject to a referendum petition. 

The second power is the referendum. It may 
be ordered either by the general court, as other 
bills are enacted, or, except as to emergency 
measures, by petition requiring the signatures 
of legal voters of not more than five per cent 
in number of the vote cast for governor at the 
last preceding election and filed in the officefof 
the secretary of the commonwealth within 
ninety days after the signature of the act or 
resolve by the governor or its passage over his 
veto. Areferendum may be ordered against one 
or more sections or parts of an act or resolve. 

\n act or resolve shall not take effect until the 
expiration of ninety days after its signature by 
the governor or its passage over his veto, except 
such as by a two-thirds yea and nay vote of all 
members in each house shall be declared to be 
an emergency measure, and shall in the pre- 
ainble state the facts constituting the emergency 
and contain the statement that therefore the 
act or resolve is necessary for the immediate 
preservation of the public peace, health, or safety. 
But no grant of any franchise shall be declared 
to be an emergency measure. Any measure, or 
part thereof, upon which a referendum has been 
ordered shall either as to the whole or such part 
thereof, be suspended from taking effect until 
approved by the people at the election to which 
it shall be referred. 

Measures referred to the people of the state 
shall be voted on at the next regular state elec- 
tion. 

Measures so referred shall become law at the 
expiration of thirty days after the election if 
approved by a majority of the votes cast thereon. 

The veto power of the governor shall not ex- 
tend to measures approved by the people. 

Every measure referred to the people shall be 
described on the ballots by the secretary of the 
commonwealth clearly and simply. When there 
are competing measures or substitutes the sec- 
retary of the commonwealth shall have the ballot 
so printed that the voter (first) can choose 
between any measure or none, and (secondly) 
can express his preference between one and 
the other. Ifa majority of the votes on the first 
question is affirmative then the measure receiv- 
ing the larger number of votes shall become law. 

he secretary of the commonwealth shall print 
and distribute to each voter a sample ballot with 
the text of every measure to be submitted to a 
vote of the people, and the general court_shall 
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provide for public dissemination of information 
and arguments thereon. 

In carrying out the provisions of this amend- 
ment, which shall be self-enforcing, the secretary 
of the commonwealth and all other officers are 
to be guided by the general laws and by the act 
submitting this amendment until further legis- 
lation shall be especially provided therefor. 

All the provisions of the existing constitution 
inconsistent with the provisions herein con- 
tained are hereby annulled. 

This amendment follows closely the 
lines of the Oregon enactment which has 
been working so well since 1902. It adds 
however the provision, above referred to, 
for a competing measure from the legis- 
lature in case of an initiative, with 
a means by which a voter can express 
a preference for one over the other, 
while voting against both. This feature 
is known to be approved by the leaders 
in Oregon, and is likely soon to be 
adopted there. 

In closing it may be said that the Ini- 
tiative and Referendum are found to 
appeal to progressive Americans in whom 
still glows the spirit of the liberty-loving 
men of ’76. They readily grasp the 
necessity of controlling the important 
results, and of not limiting themselves 
to toying with the husk of popular 
government while the privileged few 
make off with the kernel... They take 
great satisfaction in a remedial measure 
so thoroughly in harmony with the 
old ideals and institutions, involving, 
after all, only a bit of additional ma- 
chinery, and dependent for its success 
only upon our fitness for self-govern- 
ment. Of course it is only a machine. 
It will not suffice merely to set it up. 
It must be made to work promptly and 
with vigor when required. This will take 
real citizens. Oregon shows that such 
citizens still exist some of them of New 
England stock, some of them born in old 
world monarchies. 

It is proposed, then, to shift from 
the representatives the excess of power 
which is now engulfing them, to the 
body of voters who have not enough 
power to enable them to retain their self- 
respect, to say nothing of securing life, 
liberty, and happiness. This may well 
prove to be the salvation of representa- 
tive government and hence of popular 
government. 
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FROM MESSINA TO TYNDARIS 


By OLIVE D. 


™~, NCE more there is silence on the 

() Sicilian shores. ‘The fury of land 

and sea convulsion again is past. 
The sun shines down from the cloudless 
skies of June. The tideless waters lap 
the Northern beach and sweep through 
the straits. The mountains still face 
the sea, and Atna’s crest still rises 
supreme over all. 

Man and nature have done their worst, 
as they have their best, for Sicily. Over 
her long history we look back with won- 
der and sadness. Sikelian, Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Greek, Roman, Arab, Nor- 
mai, Spaniard, — 
and still we have 
not exhausted that 
line of island con- 
querors who crossed 
the straits to strug- 
gle, live a span, 
and pass away, 
leaving their im- 
press on the civi- 
lization, art, and 
life of the Sicilian 
people. 

We read the 
known history of 
many cities, but 
wonder still more 
at those unknown 
prostrate ruins, 
the faint remem- 
brancers of stories 
long since lost to 
the world, and in 
and above those 
remnants of the 
struggle between 
man and man, we 
see the greater 
hand of nature, 
which endures and 
grips the’ land with 
earthquake, flood, 
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and devouring streams of fiery lava. 

What has there been in this charmed 
isle to lure the known world? What 
is her life? Her future? We think of 
Palermo’s swarming streets, and earth- 
shaken Catania, rebuilding under the 
shadow of Aftna on the very lava that 
overwhelmed her. And turning to face 
the incoming stream of Sicilian immi- 
grants, our thought returns to the bare 
and lonely fields of Syracuse. We see 
the rich Girgenti shrunken to her acropo- 
lis, and those golden temples, once her 
glory, fallen in the dust. What is Eryx 
now ? Where is 
Segesta? Who re- 
members. once 
glorious Selinunte? 
Shall Messina, too, 
perish? 

One year ago 
Messina was the 
busiest town of all 
Sicily ,— not forget- 
ting Palermo and 
Catania. In spite 
of her many vicissi- 
tudes,— for she was 
the first point of 
foreign attack, and 
earthquakes have 
long since claimed 
her as their own,— 
she grew and 
thrived, for she was 
of the sea and, 
therefore, did not 
die. Her harbor 
was filled with 
ships from all the 
world. At her 
docks lay great 
vessels bound for 
Malta, Africa, 
Greece, Asia, and 
India. Her water 
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front,— that Marina now overwhelmed by 
tidal waves, was her life, and when we 
think of her, we see her, not prostrate 
in ruins,— imagination cannot so pic- 
ture her,— but we behold. her again as 
on that first day. 

Backed by hills of green with vine- 
yards and lemon groves, and dotted with 
villas, the main city clusters about the 
sea. At the water front the huddled 
mass of white resolves itself into a row 
of stately square 
buildings, which 
follow the line of 
bay in a glittering 
curve. The bay 
itself is alive with 
ships which crowd 
the docks in a con- 
fusion of masts, 
stacks, and spars. 
There is about it 
all that air of care- 
less leisure, born of 
a tramp life in 
warm sun and still 
waters, yet, withal, 
a certain brimming 
energy, which 
manifests itself in 
the hundreds of 
smaller crafts ply- 
ing busily among 
the larger. 

As our ship comes 
to anchor, a hoard 
of these little ban- 
ditti close in about 
us. While the doc- 
tor’s boat runs 
alongside, they bob 
around with 
balanced oars, 
their owners, in 
raucous dialect, offering to 
and our baggage ashore at prices in 
famous to hear. We are vague as to 
this part of the journey. We know that 
we settle with the banditti, struggle 
with the facchini, and that we protest to 
the customs official that our baggage has 
just been twice examined in Naples. We 
remember that he insists that he must 
see, and that, still protesting, we unlock 
our innocent trunks to the gaping crowd. 


take us 
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How we close them is a blank, and TI leave 
to the imagination our encounter with 
the dilapidated cabman, our escape from 
the Calabrian beggar, how we make 
terms with our landlord, and_ finally 
settle down to a time of peace. 

There is a grateful coolness within the 
walls, not promised by the hot street 
and bare hotel courtyard. As the at- 
tendant throws back the blinds and opens 
the long windows at the end of the room, 
a breeze fresh from 
the straits sweeps 
in with its salty 
smell. Leaning on 
the sill, we look 
out. 

The hotel backs 
on the Marina. 
Here is the life of 
the city in all its 
shrill intensity — 
the docks, the 
custom house, the 
market, and the 
little steam tram, 
with its piercing 
whistle. As we 
look, two men stop 
beneath our bal- 
cony and fall into 
what seems a dan- 
gerous altercation. 
Their gestures are 
impassioned and 
threatening, their 
voices rise in sharp 
staccatos of un 
broken vehemence. 
They step forward, 
they draw back, 
they gesticulate! 
Their hands wave 
in fury, and just 
as we have begun to think the knife 
inevitable, a silence falls and we be 
hold a silver {coin wink in the sun 
light. Gesticulations cease, the crowd 
melts away and sunny smiles succeed. 
It is nothing but a bargain after all. 
A disorderly squad of soldiers pass 
swiftly up the street, followed by a de 
tachment of cavalry. These are suc 
ceeded by a yoke of great white oxen, 
going at full gallop. And all the while 
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the stream of life passes up and down. 
We turn from the noise and dust of the 
street to the sea. 

Moored on the seaward side of the 
street are scores of fishing boats, slender 
of form and slant of sail. Beyond them 
larger vessels swing at anchor and dot 
the straits far toward the Calabrian shore. 
The water has ceased to gleam and the 
hills are growing purple when at length 
we turn away. 

The Marina is the first street to explore. 
We reach it through an arched passage- 
way beset with fruit stands and hawkers. 
Beyond the dark arches the fresh waters 
of the bay dance alluringly and we hurry 
by all temptations of loquat, melon, 
peach, apricot, pear, and grape. On the 
white Marina, the Southern life bursts on 
us again in all its heat, its fervor, and 
multitudinous trifling activities. Weare 
impressed by the personalities of these 
thousands. Their joys and sorrows seem 


almost tangible, and yet we are so 
strangely remote from all their lives. 
The noise is incessant, for bargaining is 
in the blood, and no bargain can take 
place at less than the height of lung power. 


Men and women shriek, wagons rumble, 
donkeys bray, and steamers whistle. few 
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We wander along, watching the groups. 
The curve of stately houses, which faced 
the ship so bravely from the sea, prove 
to be a number of palaces, the municipal 
building, a few hotels and shops, and rows 
of steamship offices. Most of the last 
advertise third-class passage to America, 
but one line at least carries first class 
direct to New York. At one dim door- 
way we espy the British countenance of a 
very jolly jack-tar, surrounded by coils 
of tarry rope and various sea-going 
appliances. Across the street is a pottery 
market, where earthen jars are spread 
loosely on the ground. Many are bar- 
baric in form, but some have shapes of 
Greek simplicity and charm. The crude 
glaze of others is another touch to the 
street color. Contadini are bringing in 
their donkeys laden with fruit. Over 
here is a little gray beast, half hidden by 
great straw panniers, which bulge with 
purple eggplant. Over there peppers of 
orange, red, and green glow in the sun. 

By this time we are ready to plunge 
into the nearest archway, and we come out 
on the back streets, which are, at least, 
shady. There is a businesslike aspect 
about these streets—a _ suggestion of 
useful modern’ commodities and flourish- 
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ing trade. Winding along one of them, 
we come unexpectedly upon the cathedral 
and rejoice in its graceful fountain 
and the fine old door. The interior, 
alas, like that of so many Sicilian 
churches, is so confused with modern 
gilt and tawdry ornament, that the real 
beauty has lost much of its significance. 
The old mosaics, just being uncovered, 
are, however, full of interest. The 
greatest interest, 
as always, lies in 
the human element, 
in the crowds of 
children and the 
stream of worship- 
pers. 


And when the 
sun is low in the 
afternoon, we go 


out to one of the 
many Open restau- 
rants along the 
shore. There we 
eat strange savory 
dishes and look 
out across the bay 
while we listen to 
the music and the 
lapping of the 
waves below. 

One day we take 
the tram to the end 
of the promontory, 
where Pharo 
clusters a group of 
aingy houses and 
tips its curve of 
shore with a light- 
house. Itwasnear 
here that the old 
Greek city lay. 
Boards covered 
with  sun-cooked 
tomato sauce line 
the road, and unkempt women 
doorways dangle naked babies. 
tram stops, scores of children 
around begging for ‘‘ soldi.”’ 

Passing between the houses we come 
to the shore. Here is the real town. 
Hete are the boats drawn up on the white 
are of beach, line upon line, large and 
small, the slender shallop and the larger 
swordfish bark with its tall mast in the 


in the 
As the 
gather 
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middle. In the shadow, children play 
and sleep and men gossip as they mend 
their nets. 

It is verv hot, but the breeze is fresh, 
and the swift-moving water breaks on 
the shore in crisp wavelets. The straits 
are blue and swirling. Almost at our 
feet the whirlpool of Charybdis tosses its 
broken waters, while yonder on the gray 
crag, at the foot of the worn Calabrian 


ridges, crouches 
Sevlla. Light and 


shadow play among 
the peaks, soften- 
ing them toa 


tender haze, har- 
dening them to 
bar2 brown, and 


deepening them to 
a threatening 
purple. A lively 
swordfish capture 
near at hand brings 
a crowd to the 
lighthouse point, 
but we wander 
along the _ shore, 
picking up pumice, 
washed, perhaps, 
from Stromboli or 
Aitna, watching 
the mountains and 
ships, and think- 
ing of those days 
when Odysseus 
voyaged here. 

So it is. we 
must think of 
Messina. Forgotten 
are her earth- 
quakes, forgotten, 
too, those faults 
that were hers — 
her heat in summer, 
her windy winter 
chill, her tawdry houses and dirty streets. 
She remains in our thought the busy 
modern town—the abiding place of 
many nations — the old Greek city,— all 
strangely distinct, yet intermingled in 
one harmony of the past. What of her 
future? Sea born, shall she endure to a 
new life and a greater vigor, or shall vine 
and vineyard cover her ruins, — the 
lizards blink in the sun on her crumbling 
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From a water colur drawing. 


ROMAN ARCHES, TYNDARIS 


walls ¥and the stranger, looking down 


from her silent hills, vainly seek to 
imagine the city that was? 

Only affew miles from Messina, look- 
ing out above its long curved harbor 
upon the Lipari islands and the active 
cone of Stromboli, clusters a great gray 
inass of buildings, the ancient monastery 
of Tyndaris. The rocky promontory 
that it crowns rises abruptly from the 
very sea on Sicily’s northern coast, 
six hundred feet above the blue Mediter- 


ranean. To the idle passenger, on the 
through train from Rome and Messina 
to Palermo, this mighty headland is 
hardly distinguishable from many others 
that jut out from the beautiful coastline. 
Yet here was once a splendid Greek city, 
and here is now a shrine known to devout 
worshippers of all the Roman world. 

At the little station six miles below, we 
leave the train to hold the usual brisk 
haggle for team and driver. “ Six 
collar,” says the bold possessor of a 
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wagon resplendent in white canvas cover 
fringed with tassels. These are his only 
English words, and he is proud of them 
and determined in their application. At 
our right is a more humble vehicle. 
We enter into negotiations with its driver, 
and soon we are rolling through the little 
town. Patti is not so different from all 


these Sicilian coast towns— narrow paved 
streets between a jumble of gray mortar 
picturesque 


houses, somewhat 
equallydirty. And 
then the carriage 
swings out onto 
one of those magni- 
ficent white roads 
of which Sicily can 
justly be proud. 

It is hot and 
very dusty. The 
lion, as they eall 
the sun in this 
southland, beats 
fiercely down from 
an absolutely blue 
and cloudless sky. 
The foliage is 
powdered white, 
and the thick 
clusters of black- 
berries are gray. 
We all give a sigh 
of relief as a 
mountain flings up 
between us and the 
sun, a steep cliff of 
rock beneath the 
shelter of which we 
can see the heat 
shimmering above 
the olive groves and 
baking the earth 
beneath to a dry 
brown. On some 
of the hills we even 
get out and walk, but the road is steadily 
up grade and the way is long. 

At length there is a sharp curve, and 
across the intervening valley we see the 
monastery, a pile of cream, pink, and 
gray buildings. Again we turn and lose 
it, and again it reappears. Our driver, 
grown communicative, points to a heap 
of rock ut our left, great hewn squares of 
rock they are, in places carefully piled 


and 
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together, and again jumbled into hopeless 
confusion. Nothing else can be seen 
but these fragments overgrown with 
weeds and vines, and to our left the walls 
of the monastery rising above the sea. 
Yet these worn rocks were the walls of 
Tyndaris —a city built by the Greeks 
four hundred years before Christ, a city 
humbled centuries ago by foes, rent by 
earthquake, and now forgotten save by 
the few foreigners who wander there for 
Greek relics, and 
the stream of pious 
pilgrims who climb 
those dusty suminer 
hills to pay their 
devotions to an 
old olive-wood § 
statue of the Virgin. 

We had written 
that we were com- 
ing, and could they 
give us a room at 
the monastery? § 
There is no hotel 
—and only a few 
houses are now ap- 
parent some dis-§ 
tance to our left 
as.we enter the 
monastery bounds. 
A stout black- 
haired priest, fj 
pleasant and volu- 
ble, runs forward 
togreetus. Within 
the iron gate we 
mount an _ incline 
to the door where 
sits another priest 
with white hair, 
and at his belt a 
jangling bunch of 
keys. We pass 
beneath the arch- 
way and turn down a long corridor. A 
door is flung open with a flourish of 
civilities and polite apologies, and we 
are in our apartments. 

When I say that the monastery is one 
vast jumble of rooms, I have described 
it as well as possible. To be sure, on the 
entrance side there has been one attempt f 
at a plan. Here is a court with a dry 
fountain and surrounding columns and 
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rooms. From the opposite side opens a 
plain little chapel, the center of the village 
life, but with little to interest us in itself, 
except a strange old statue of the Virgin, 
the shrine of the pilgrims. But this is 
the end of any definite plan throughout 
the monastery. Around and above 
cluster a vast number of apartments,— 
cells for the monks, chambers for the 
superiors, and state suites for the cardi- 
nals and high church functionaries. 
Much of this we see in time. Some of the 
rooms are poor, others lavish, with towers 
and terraces commanding views of sea 
and sky and billowy hills surmounted by 
Aitna’s snowy crest. © 

How well I remember our first view! 
Our apartment consisted of four rooms,— 
a sitting-room and dining-room below, 
and two bedrooms above reached by 
winding steps cut narrow between the 
walls. From the bedrooms opened a big 
square terrace. We had climbed the 
winding stairs, investigated our chambers, 
and stepped out on the,terrace. Never 
before, I. think, has the world burst on 
me with such wonder! We were up, 
high above the earth, above the sea, 
almost in the clouds. It was growing 
late, ard the sea was™so pale that it 


melted into sky and gave one a strange, 
detached feeling as if earth were an 
unreality and he were drifting in eternal 
space. The air was cool and brilliant, 
shadows deep on the cliffs, which curved 
away in long undulations to our left. 
To our right,— the gray monastery walls, 
sea, and purple hills beyond. Before us, 
infinite space where floated those isles 
of Aolus, Lipari, they call them, islands 
of the blest they might have been, with 
only the faint smoke of Stromboli sus- 
pended above to shadow the Eden. 

Why dwell on cuisine, on the waiter 
who was messenger and marketman, 
hostlerand altar boy? The night had its 
discomforts, but I forget them now. 
Yes, we forgot them every morning when 
we stepped from the gray chambers to 
sea and sky, and felt the freshness of the 
day about us. 

Our daily life was brimming with in- 
terest. In the little village below we 
were a center of attraction to the few dis- 
consolate women left there. The men 
had all gone to America, and their wives 
could only come out and stare at Ameri- 
cans and ask about that far off “ land of 
liberty.” The custodian of the theater, 
almost the only man we saw there, took 
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us in to see his baby just a day old, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. And he 
bore it blinking into the sun while we 
snapped upon it the practical camera of 
civilization. With that we were be- 
seiged by all the women, and we had to 
take more pictures until our film was 
full, for this husband was in “ Rokester, 
New York,” did we know him? — and 
that one was in ‘‘ Lawrence, Mass.,”’ and 
they had not seen the children for two, 
no, three years. 

Apart from the human life there was an 
absorbing interest in picking out all the 
Greek fragments, the columns, the cor- 
nices, the Cyclopean rock which stared 
at us from every dwelling. We wandered 
among the great olive groves which 
thrust their gnarled roots through the 
thin grass. It was beyond these that we 
discovered the ruined theater, earth- 
quake shaken. And we sat down on a 
circle of remaining seats to look off on the 
sea now brilliant and blue, and those dis- 
tant smoke-hung islands, and to dream 
of those olden days, while fragments of 
Euripides and Sophocles came unbidden 
to the tongue. All that was far more real 
than the Roman pavement down yonder, 


or the ponderous ruins of the gymnasium, 
with its fitted stone arches of Roman 


masonry. 

Then when we were tired we could 
come back to the cool shadow of a tiny 
garden that edged the cliff where the 
monastery wall shrunk back to the left. 
There was a little pagoda where sat 
enshrined a very pink and blue virgin, 
with a sweet and smiling face. There, 
too, were winding paths and steps de- 
scending. And when one had followed 
these paths to the end, he came on a 
great marble cross, set high against the 
monastery wall and looking out to sea. 
What was its story? We asked and 
wondered, but we never knew. 

Below the monastery to the right was 
another garden. Coming down the in- 
cline one afternoon we stopped to watch 
a group of children dancing the tarantella 
at the monastery door. When they had 
finished we leaned idly over the gray wall 
and looked down into this other garden. 
It was set in gentle formality with green 
terraces, straight walks, vines, and roses. 
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At the end on a carved stone bench amid 
the roses, outlined against the sea, two 
priests were sitting. One was a slender 
old man whose hair shone white against 
his black gown. The other, young, dark 
and impetuous, was speaking in a quick 
passionate voice, and the old man’ 
answer, slow and gentle, seemed to | 
explaining and soothing. 

They were very kind to us, the priests 
leaving us mostly to our own devices. 
All that could be given they gave us, and 
watched our enthusiasm with amuse 
interest and pleasure. At times ihe 
father superior came in and asked us of 
our homeland. Once, I remember, he 
asked what language we spoke over there. 

From the monastery gardens to the 
shore was a steep winding path lined 
by fat hedges where the prickly pcar 
massed in great clusters. It took us a 
long hour to scramble to the beach, re- 
gardless of the time which we spent on 
the thorny cactus. We had grown fond 
of its fruit, and although we were not \ et 
clever enough to remove the skin without 
leaving the spines in our hands, yet we 
craved the coolness of the crisp, melon- 
like meat. 

The sea was green and clear down there, 
with sandy bottom and dancing waves. 
We undressed in the grottoes and splash-d 
in to float and look up at the blue cliifs 
towering above, and the great sweepiig 
curve of coast line. And what a wonder- 
ful sight the old promontory was, — 
rearing its head sheer rock above the sca! 
At its base we had come on a deep pov, 
bottomless they said, and separate] by 
a strip of sand from the bay. And they 
whispered that: this had been once a 
harbor into which long, long ago, half 
the city had been sunk, torn from thie 
solid land by «a mighty earthquake shock 
Now the monastery, gray and solenin 
at its top, frowns on the very brink above 
the ruins of the pagan town. 

We defied its severity, I remember, and 
laughingly, as the air grew chill under tlie 
cliffs, made a fire to boil our tea. When 
we could find no water, we searched like 
the shipwrecked mariners of old for some 
fresh spring or pool. It was a momeit 
of triumph when we discovered a file of 
contadini, voung girls, straight and t:ll 
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as Nausicaa of the Phoeacians, carrying back over the high cliff, trying to trace 
rocks on their heads for some padrone. the old walls and imagine the old city 
We bargained for the water in one of their amid the rocks and weeds and tall flowers 
old earthen jars, and tried to buy the of the century plant. 

jar, too, offering lavish prices; but we At night the moon rose full above the 
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elicited only a terrified stare and a de- mountains. It illumined. the hills, soft- 
matid for the return of their ‘‘ bumulo.’’ ened the misty coastline, and reaching 
Doubtless they thought us mad in our outaslender finger across the bay touched 
gayety or possessed with the evil eye. the marble cross. And the cross crept 

So we drank our tea and climbed slowly _ into life and shone white in the darkness. 
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With Illustrations by the Author 


ing down upon the little village 

nestled among the hills. Overhead, 
the long spreading branches of the elms 
meet and interlace, and the shadows lie 
like a network on the ground beneath. 
The sunbeams flicker through the leaves 
on the grass beside the way, and on the 
smooth green turf in 
front of the white 
houses. Fine old 
houses they are, broad 
andi ample and gen- 
erous in their propor- 
tions, speaking of 
bygone days; some 
square and spacious, 
with a spreading roof 
and hospitable porch 
upheld by fluted 
columns, others 
long er, with the roof 
slanting more steeply 
and an imposing row 
of pillars across the 
front. Tall trees, elms 
and maples, stand in 
the dooryaids, with 
here and there a great 
buttonwood showing 
white patches on the 
trunk where the bark 
has curled and fallen, 
according to its 
custom. Occasionally 
a lilac hedge divides 
neighbor from neigh- 
bor, ora clump of syringa bushes may 
be seen by the kitchen door, but there 
is an air of friendly intercourse, hav- 
ing no need to define individual bound- 
aries, and it is not surprising to find 
that the same names are repeated over 
and over in the town chronicles, that 


f is midsummer, and the sun is shin- 


“‘‘THE POPPY BED YONDER IS ALL ALIVE 
WITH COLOR” 


many of those who know and love 
the little place may trace their family 
tree back to a common ancestor. 

Such is one of the peculiarities of a 
New England country town. The de- 
scendants of the early settler may have 
thriven or been unfortunate — their 
achievements may be known far away 
from home, or only 
recognized in their 
native place, but there 
is a feeling of kinship 
among them all. In 
after years the chil- 
dren’s children _re- 
turn, often bearing 
other names, it is 
true, but eager to 
hunt up old ties, to 
refresh early associa- 
tions, and show to 
those who come with 
them the old house 
where grandmother 
lived, the little build- 
ing where they went 
to school, or to seek 
out reverently in the 
old. graveyard the 
stones which com- 
memorate the virtues 
of their forebears. 

Behind the little 
village rise the hills, 
with here fertile 
fields or open pastures 
on the slopes, there 
thick woods covering the ridges. Many 
roads lead upward, for man’s natural 
desire is to rise above the things of 
every day, and some adventurous 
spirits have planted themselves on the 
heights. What an outlook it is, the 
green slopes leading the eye downward 
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“ABOVE THE GARDEN IS AN ANCIENT HOUSE”’ 


to the smooth valley below where the 
broad river runs, flashing in the sunlight, 
while beyond, across the meadows, rise 
the hills. Tier after tier, some smooth 
with cultivated fields, others thickly 
wooded, they press like billows against 
the horizon, and beyond and above them 
all is the blue summer sky. A soft haze 
lies over the whole, half hiding, half 
revealing the distant peaks, subduing the 
brilliancy of the sunlight, lending an air 
of mystery and charm to what is per- 
chance commonplace. Half sight is often 
more alluring than a clearer vision. 

In every direction we find the outlines 
varied, we learn to recognize the different 
summits, to see where among their folds 
and valleys lie our neighbor towns and 
villages, to trace the course of the placid 
river and its tributaries, even though 


invisible by reason of a projecting spur or 
stretch of woodland. One great charm 
of a landscape is the near foreground, 
merging imperceptibly into farther dis- 
tance, till it is finally lost against the sky, 
and this charm our view of the valley and 


hills possesses to the full. We can see 
it all, in continuous sequence, the eye is 
not forced to bridge a gulf abruptly, but is 
led by slow gradations till the end is 
reached. 

On one of the roads leading to the 
upland heights is a ravine, deeply cut. 
A tiny streamlet glistens far below, the 
sides are clothed with trees and bushes, 
creeping vines trail over the stems and 
birds sing in the thicket. It is not long 
in extent, it is near the dwellings of men, 
the dusty highway is within a stone’s 
throw of it, but the little cleft in the hill- 
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side} has all the charm and solitude of 
another and a higher place, so remote does 
it seem from the world. Entering its 
cool shade from the road, bright with the 
glare of noontide, we tread our way down- 
ward, under oaks and birches, turning to 
cross the little brook on a slender rustic 
bridge of fir stems, from which we look 
down upon the thread of water below. 
In spring it may well be full and wide, 
for the bridge stands high, perhaps to 
keep above the stream even at its flood, 
when tribute is paid from many a rivulet 
born of melting snows and early rains 
hastening over the pastures and fields 
to the channel already worn. As we 
follow the winding path, well shaded by 
trees, it brings a memory of distant 
Hawthornden and the walk by the river 
on the way to Roslin Chapel where stands 
the ’Prentice pillar, carved by an un- 
known hand in delicate scrolls and twin- 


ing wreaths. We emerge from the’sha- 
dows, leave the narrow path, and across 
an old terraced garden we catch a glimpse 
of the distant hills, blue and dim in the 
summer haze. Above the garden is an 
ancient house, set there a century ago, 
built of dark red brick, its somber. rich 
coloring enhanced by the white trimmings 
on window and cornice and eaves. Very 
stately and dignified it looks, on one side 
screened by tall elms which stand closely 
about the grassy enclosure and shut it in 
from the road. Beyond are white sheds 
leading to the barn, forming a long con- 
tinuous line of building, broken only by 
graceful rounded arches which mark the 
division. Along the roadside is a }high 


hed ge of lilacs, full of color and sweetness 
in the spring days, which shelter the old 
house from the passerby, as he climbs the 
hill, for we realize now that our*ravine 
. sy 
path has led us high above the village 


“THE OLD HOUSE WHERE GRANDMOTHER LIVED” 
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‘IN THE CORNER GROWS THE IRIS” 


We may look from the highway through 
a gate, out in the lilacs to the other side 
of. the house, where a path leads us, as we 
venture in, to a porch overlooking the 
garden and showing us the hills beyond. 
A handsome old house it is, standing 
there on the steep hillside no modern 
balcony or jutting window to break the 
straight: lines, but solid and substantial, 
a_warm rich note of color amidst the 
green setting. A wide hall leads from 
door to door, and out of this rises the 
staircase with polished rail and twisted 
balusters, while on the left of the hall isa 


single room for the whole length, with 
many windows. On the wall is a won- 
derful paper which portrays the stately 
buildings of the city by the Seine, what 
time the horses of St. Mark’s rested in 
the hands of the great emperor for a few 
short years. We may give our fancy 
free scope and people the old house with 
figures of a former generation, weave a 
story about the place, wherein love 
and sorrow and happiness may strive 
together forthe mastery. Ghosts may flit 
before us about the high rocms, may 
wander in the garden full of bloom and 
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“SraTELY [ARKSPURS GROW THERE, DRINKING IN THE BLUE SKY” 


fragrance, may look sadly from the win- 
dows to the blue hills far away, and catch 
the gleam of the water in the moonlight, 
as it glides silently through the meadows. 
Romance is the fitting atmosphere for an 
old house, where young life once dreamed 
its dreams, and loved and suffered and 
hoped, full of eager desire to know the 
future. 

Across the way is another old home- 
Stead, this time of wood, with sloping 
roof and low, covered piazza, from which 


the whole sweep of valley and hill is to be 
seen. The meadow lands beyond the 
silver ribbon of the slow moving river are 
sparsely dotted with farmhouses, red or 
white as fancy or the local painter has 
ordained. Each has its group of graceful 
drooping treetops, each has its own 
chosen outlook toward the hills or across 
the fields to the river and the farther 
shore. As we look down upon the 
smooth floor it is here vivid green with 
standing rye, there yellow where the grain 
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“GREAT CLUMPS OF CANTERBURY BELLS 


has been harvested already, now we see 
afmarking like bars, where rows of corn 
have been planted and the fresh green 
blades rise out of the brown earth, now 
it is the hayfield with small pygmies 
moving to and fro in seemingly aimless 


fashion. Beyond are stretches of wood- 
land, dark green in contrast to the sunlit 
meadows, the trees reaching upward to 
the lower hill slopes, as these last mount 
higher and higher. The ridges lie in 
various directions, the valleys between 
are almost imperceptible on the wooded 
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OPEN THEIR FAIR CUPS TO THE DAY” 


sides, and the whole looks like a sea with 
the waves arrested as they rise and fall, 
and turned to earthborn hills, rolling on 
until the horizon is reached.¥ * 

There is a garden in the little village, 
rich with color and fragrance. All day 
long the sun pours down upon it till the 
flowers glow beneath his touch, the wind 
passes over it, swaying the slender stems, 
bees murmur among the blossoms, in tlie 
branches birds twitter and call. 

Stately larkspurs grow there, drinking 
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color’from zenith to horizon is reflected 
in \their petals; white foxgloves unfold 
their bells one by one till the stalk is full, 
and the bees “ murmur by the hour” 
in their depths. There are great masses 
of primroses, golden like the sunlight, 
primroses of the day, not delaying for 
the bidding of the evening hour; low 
purple pansies, some with yellow centers 
and markings, some yellow, some white, 
and others like great single violets. 

In the corner grows the iris. How the 
sunsiiine lingers on the soft petals of the 
blossoms, almost translucent, the light 
seers to pass through in subdued radi- 
ance. Such exquisite coloring, we ques- 
tion which is the more beautiful; the shad- 
ing of purple and lavender, the tint of a 
ripe plum with white streaks and lines, the 
melting yellow, or the pure stainless 
white, all blending together in perfect 
harmony. ‘The texture, too, is marvelous 
in its softness and delicacy, and yet it will 
endure a sudden tempest, apparently 
unscathed. We divine whence the crafts- 
man learned the secret of his crepes and 
silks in a land where the love and ad- 
miration of flowers becomes almost a 
worship. 

Great clumps of Canterbury bells, 
royal purple and white, moulded daintily, 
open their fair cups to the day. Multi- 
tudes of them stand close together, and 
yet each bell is distinct and individual. 
How graceful is the curve between the 
five starlike points which outline the edge. 
These flowers seem to absorb the sunlight 
and give it out as moonlight, so white 
are they. 

Beside these are blue campanulas,"blue 
as violets are blue, with a purple tinge. 
They are near akin to the Canterbury 
bells, but smaller and more slender, re- 
minding us of the wild harebell as we 
see i( growing along a bank in the woods. 
Indeed, the mistress of the garden has 
brought some of these wild cousins to 
bloom in a sheltered spot, simple and 
swect like country maids. 


The poppy bedjyonder is all alive with 
color, the wide open petals rising above 
it on their slender,stalks like gay butter- 
flies hovering over the ground on out- 
spread wings. Vivid scarlet like the glint 
of a tanager’s breast, paler cherry, soft 


_ tender pink like the inmost heart of a 


sea shell, white like a cherry blossom 
or a snowflake, they dance and mingle 
in the breeze, tossed hither and thither 
by its wayward fancy, making merry 
in the decorous garden like a bevy of 
young girls. 

The glory of the garden delays a little, 
as if to mark its coming among the beauty 
already there. The white Madonna 
lilies, white with a purity well suited to 
their message of the Annunciation, are 
slowly opening one by one on the tall 
stems, till a warmer sun quickens their 
unfolding, and one morning a wonder of 
beauty transfigures and heightens all 
the rest. Each swaying green stalk bears 
aloft a coronal of white blossoms, the 
shining. radiant. petals surrounding a 
heart of gold. Like a scepter for the 
queen of the flowers it raises its head as if 
exulting in its own loveliness. Here half 
a dozen grow together, filling the air with 
their rich perfume, here one single stem 
stands alone as if to challenge comparison. 
White and gold, gold and white, these are 
royal colors, and all others, blue and yel- 
low and scarlet, pink and lavender and 
purple, all are secondary to the white 
and gold of the lily. 

Do you see a reflection of the garden, I 
wonder? Do you catch the sheen of the 
sunlight on blue larkspur, on white fox- 
glove, or golden primrose and purple 
pansy? Do you wonder at the delicacy 
of the iris,at the white softness of the bell 
flowers, at the gayetv of the many tinted 
poppies? Do you hold your breath as 
you gaze at the purity and fairness of the 
white lilies, radiant with light, as if set 
in a shrine, a sanctuary? If you find 
in my words but a glimmer of all this 
loveliness, Iam content. 
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NORWICH, CONNECTICUT, CELEBRATES THE TWO HUNDRED 
AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS FOUNDING 


By CHAS. M. 


rarely fortunate communities 

whose history is visibly written in 
existing reminders of other days that 
force themselves upon the observation of 
even. the most casual observer. Each 
waxing and waning tide has left its own 
record, its line of flotsam and jetsam, 
to mark its point of highest attainment. 
In old Norwich town, not over two miles 
from the center of the city, slumber in 
peace the old homesteads sacred to the 
memory of the first thirty-five and their 
immediate descendants. On a little hill- 


T= city of Norwich is one of those 


top stands a lonely monument, above the 
graves that they themselves left un- 


marked for fear of savage desecration. 
Almost in the heart 
of the city marked 
by a stone at whose 
erection a president 
of the United States 
officiated, rest the 
mortal remains of 
old Uncas, “the 
white man’s 
friend,” the giver of 
the land and the 
protecting genius 
of the pioneers of 
1659. Buta 
moment’s walk 
from busy market 
Streets are the 
stately mansions of 
the grand days of 
Norwich’s great 
manufacturers. At 
another point we 
step but a few paces 
from the modern 
street “and look 
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ROCK WOOD 


down the romantic chasm where the 
Pequots saved themselves from,the 
Narragansetts by a mad leap for life. 
At one moment we are admiring a 
modern business block of stately and 
satisfying architecture; at another we are 
looking curiously at a little store that has 
undergone no architectural change since 
our great-great-grandfathers traded there. 
At first glance this might seem to indicate 
a lack of enterprise and growth. Such, 
however, is not the case. It is due solely 
to the curious way in which the city 
has grown by moving down from rather 
than by the reconstruction of its original 
location. 

In many ways Norwich has a distinctly 
English flavor, not 
easily analyzed, 
but pervading and 
convincing. About 
the old mansions 
and the old family 
names, many of 
them, lingers a 
suggestion of aris- 
tocracy. Every- 
where is a feeling 
of quiet satisfaction 
with the past and 
easy confidence for 
the future, a belief 
and pride in itsown 
history and _ insti- 
tutions, a mingling 
of past and present 
that is not common 
to American com- 
munities. 

I should imagine 
that to a native of 
Norwich home 
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coming would be a peculiarly satisfy- 
ing experience. It is an ideal place in 
which to hold a two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary—an ideal place 
also for the anniversary orator. Not 
many of our cities can find the roots 
of the family trees of four presidents of 
the United States within their borders, 
or can point to the fact that four of their 
hopeful lads have grown up to be the 
presidents of great American univer- 
sities. And even in New Fngland there 
are not many communities that can 
rejoice in a longer roll of names illustrious 
in literature. In fact, we rather envy 
the orators of July 5th and 6th, when 
Norwich will gather her thousands for 
a celebration that is certain to be one 
of the most striking and distinctive of its 
kind. 

The district owes its first settlement to 
that craze for land speculation which, at 
about the second generation from the 
first landing of the Pilgrims, sent our fore- 
fathers in groups and colonies away from 
homes scarcely won from the wilderness, 
into regions even more remote. I sup- 
pose that there never has been a time 
when men were not afflicted with some 
sort of a get-rich-quick mania. It is not 
always easy for us to penetrate the solemn 
conventionalities with which the elders 
clothed their written speech, but between 
the lines of actual events we read very 
clearly the feverish haste and optimism 
of the day. More directly Norwich owes 
its settlement to the fact that one Leffing- 
well was sent with a body of good men 
and true to the relief of the aforemen- 


tioned Uncas, who was hard beset by 
his vengeful Pequot cousins. Partly 
in gratitude for this deliverance and 
partly for what was at that time con- 
sidered a fair price, the old chief ceded to 
the colonial government the nine miles 
square that constituted the original terri- 
tory of the town, and this gift was duly 
recorded in a deed, a copy of which is in 
state archives at Hartford. Very soon 
thereafter Major John Mason and a co1- 
pany of thirty-five proprietors set forth 
from Saybrook, bearing with them a 
charter from the colonial governmeitt, 
and proceeded to divide and occupy tiie 
newly acquired territory. 

This Major Mason was a rather remar‘- 
able man. He had received military 
training on the continent in the wars of 
the Netherlands and won his title by 
courageous conduct. With him was a:- 
other remarkable man, the Rev. James 
Fitch, who followed his flock into the 
wilderness. Indeed there must have 
been an unusual average of breadth arid 
capacity among those early settlers, for 
the new community cdmes to the front 
in public affairs very rapidly. In tlie 
pre-revolutionary days and in the events 
immediately leading up to the revolu- 
tionary war, Norwich appears as a 
leader among the communities of that 
rezion and its men were looked to for the 
initiative in important actions. 

Such scenes of the Revolution as fell 
within the borders of the town itself are 
rather of the romp and circumstance 
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of war than of disaster and bloodshed. 
They even afford us glimpses of colonial 
grandeur. In the old Jed Huntington 
house that is one of the best preserved 
of the ancient mansions we can revive 
those brighter pictures that stand out 
against the somber background of the 
war, — scenes of courtly dignity not un- 
tinged with gayety and mirth. There 
Washington and Lafayette and many 
of the others of that brilliant group 
passed many a festive social hour. 
But if Nor- 
wich is not one 
of the battle 
grounds of the 
Revolution, 
her people were 
no strangers to 
the privations 
and sacrifices 
of patriotism. 
Her contribu- 
tions of men 
and supplies 
were sufficient- 
ly notable to 
call for the 
special notice 
and commen- 
dation of that 
somewhat 
exactin g 
patriot Samuel 
Adams. There 
is evidence of 
unusual fore: 
sight also in 
the vote of the 
town ‘“‘to en- 
courage manu- 
facturers,” 
which was 
mace at the time that war with the mother 
country seemed inevitable. As an imme 
diate result of this action the iron works of 
Elijah Backus were established at Yantic, 
and there were cast cannon for the armies 
and anchors for the ships of the navy. 
The citizens of Norwich had already 
begun to discover that the river which 
they had ignored in their first settlement 
Was a possible source of wealth and the 
movement had begun toward that sec- 
tion first known as ‘‘ The Landing,” after 
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as ‘‘ Chelsea,’’ and now as Norwich. This 
was the era in which men were looking 
to the sea for wealth. Land specula- 
tion had become quiescent, an era of 
commerce and trade with the West 
Indies and the ports of England, Holland, 
and France had taken its place. With 
the declaration of peace this trade flour- 
ished. Stately ships from the Indies 
and from over the seas sailed up the 
Thames. Norwich bids fair to become 
a second Salem. Then came the em- 
bargo of 1807 
and the war of 
1812. Theships 
lav rotting at 
their wharves. 
For a time the 
community 
seemed stun 
ned. But swift 
upon this 
change came 
the drastic pro 
tectionism of 
1813, and the 
years immedi- 
ately after. 
Manufactur - 
ing became the 
new scource of 
wealth _ to 
which New 
England 
looked. In 
three years’ 
time on the 
Yantic and 
Shetucket four 
cotton mills, 
two woolen 
mills, and a 
nail factory 
were established. This last wasoneof_the 
wonders of the district. The country 
people came for miles to stare at the won- 
derful Yankee process of making cut nails 
and to wonder what next. The cotton 
mills were the first to be established 
in Connecticut, and by no less an in- 
dividual than John Slater himself, the 
pioneer of the spinning industry in the 
United States. From this date the 
name of Slater is one of the most justly 
honored in the community. The old 
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Slater mansion, now unhappily aban- 
oned, is one of the finest of the stately 
mansions of that group of successful 
manufacturers. His benefactions and 
those of his son, Mr. Wm. Slater, are 
potent factors to-day in the higher life of 
the community. 

It was during this earlier manufac- 
turing period that the city of Norwich 
took on many of its present unique and 
distinctive characteristics. 

Contrary to the usual course, whether 


intentionally or from accidental circum- 
stances, the city proper was reserved for 
residences, while the mills and factories 
grew up on the outskirts, or a few miles 


away, as at Taftville and Yantic. Asa 
result of this somewhat unusual develop- 
ment Norwich, which is a manufacturing 
community, and has been so for nearly 
a century, maintains its quality as a quiet 
residential city, to which an almost 
romantic variety and wunusualness of 
landscape lends an outer appearance of 
great attractiveness. 

This natural scenery is worth more 
than a passing notice. Cituated at the 
junction of the Yantic and Shetucket 
rivers, with ledges of bare rock rising from 
back doors of residences and business 
blocks, the city occupies the narrow 
strips between the river and the hills 
together with the tiny island that stands 
in the Y of the rivers and an upper 
level or plateau upon which one emerges 
suddenly and with considerable surprise. 

The native rock that forms these ledges 
is a kind of gneiss, or faulty granite, that 
disintegrates rapidly along its seams, 


leaving a rugged surface and separating 
in deep crevices through some of which 
the water still finds its way, while others 
have been partially filled with sedimen- 
tary deposits. In one such crevice an 
effort was made recently to replace with 
masonry the old wooden abutments of a 
dam, but the sounding rods could find 
no bottom, the crevice reaching down to 
an unmeasured distance. 

One portion of the city is built up on 
a sand bank thirty or forty feet deep. 
In another place a crevice has been 
entirely filled with soil that has been 
probed for a hundred feet, but is only 
marked by a slight depression, which is 
flooded over in winter for the delectation 
of the small boy. Across the river rises 
the long slope of Laurel Hill, and inland 
the rocks are covered with a fertile soil 
in rounded hills, where are many pro- 
ductive farms. In this district two 
hundred and fifty feet above tide level 
the waters of a little stream are dammed 
back to form the Fairview Reservoir, 
from which, by a simple gravity system, 
the city receives a copious supply of pure 
water. F 

One other feature lends a distinctive 
quality to the city. That is the remark- 
able place occupied in its educational 
system by the Norwich Free Academy, 
an endowed institution that takes the 
place of high school for the city. I do 
not know that this arrangement is just 
duplicated in any other community of 
equal population. That a city of twenty 
thousand inhabitants should remain so 
loyal to an endowed academy as to feel 
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no desire for a public high school speaks 
more for the conduct of that institution 
than any words of praise could do. The 
successive enlargements of its endow- 
ment, which is now in the neighborhood 
of eight hundred thousand dollars, and 
which have enabled it to retain this strong 
position and meet the requirements of the 
community, have been made by the joint 
gifts of most of the wealthier citizens of 
Norwich from time to time for the past 
half century. Founded at the instance 
of the Rev. Doctor Gulliver, minister 
of the First Congregational Church, the 
institution has never had the slightest 
sectarian bias or aristocratic leaning. 
The training furnished is particularly 
rich along classical and artistic lines, 
but technical studies are by no means 
neglected. In the beautiful Slater Me- 
morial building is housed a fine collection 
of casts from the antique and a library 
that is perhaps without a parallel among 
secondary schools. Adjoining the Slater 
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Memorial is the Converse Art Gallery, 
containing many valuable paintings and 
accommodations for a school of art. In 
another building is a complete equipment 
of iron and wood working machinery for 
manual training. Here also isa practical 
printing plant, the work of which is car- 
ried on entirely by the students of the 
academy, and which is able to print all 
of the academy literature, together with 
occasional special publications whose 
typographical excellence would do credit 
to a professional press. If we were 
to sum up the characteristics of the train- 
ing thus furnished in comparison with 
that of the average high school, we 
should say that it possessed a somewhat 
stronger idealistic tendency. Entirely 
free from local politics, the school is not 
compelled to meet each passing edu- 
cational whim of the day. It is therefore 
in many respects more conservative 
than our average high schools, while 


in other respects it is unquestionably 
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VIEW OF NORWICH FROM THE WEST 


decidedly in advance of most of them. 

The whole arrangement is certainly an 
interesting one. Its permanence as a 
sole source of secondary education for a 
growing city must, of course, depend 
upon the continual enlargement of its 
endowment fund. €o long as there are 
men of wealth who will supply this need, 
there would seem to be no reason why 
Norwich should not continue to depend 
upon this thoroughly satisfactory school 
and retain for itself what is undoubtedly 
a refining influence among the young 
people and in the life of the community. 
Extensive improvements involving an ex- 
penditure of about one hundred thousand 
dollars are now in progress, and the finan- 
cial condition of the academy is sound 
and strong. Under the principalship 
of Mr. Henry A. Tirrell, its prestige in the 
community and in the educational world 
is well maintained. 

Another public institution of great 
value to the city and also the result of 
private benefactions is the W. W. Backus 
Hospital, the gift of the original donor, 


generously supplemented by Mr. William 
‘later, have combined to produce a noble 
monument and splendidly equipped in- 
stitution. 

Still other fine philanthropies are the 
Huntington Memorial Home for old ladies 
which occupies a beautiful old est 
and the Rocknook Home for child 

Strong institutions mean strong n 
While it seems like descending to a mi 
interest to record the names of men w! 
have been constructive forces of a col 
munity, I suspect that in reality in 
doing we are rather penetrating to 
real truth and to the broader and dec 
human interest. Institutions may 
come the centers of local pride and 
loyal service. We may consecrate th: 
and teach our children to revere th: 
but, as a matter of fact, the hi 
truth always shines first in an indi 
ual human heart. It is to men and 
women rather than to institutions to 
whom, among earthly things, our deepest 
reverence is due — not in glorification, 
but in affection — not in self laudation, 
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thinly veiled under the dyes of patriot- 
ism, but in the fine appreciation of true 
manhood and womanhood and the em- 
ulation of noble examples. 

The roll of honor of the city of Norwich 
is too long to be reproduced here, but 
there are names that are as closely asso- 
ciated with the best things of the city 
as that of Washington with the Revolu- 
tion or Lincoln with the days of the civil 
war. Not to be able to speak of them 
is simply to confess the inevitable in- 
adequacy of such an article as this. 

Such, in brief, is the historic city of 
Norwich built in and around which, and 
yet withal very unobtrusively, so that the 
flavor of the old city is scarcely affected 
thereby, is the thriving modern city, with 
its diversified manufactures and business 
activities. 

These amounted, according to 
latest statistics available, to a grand 
total of $27,961,939.55. Of this amount 
$15,042,561 is to be credited to the output 
of tactories and mills. 


the 
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We could not, in this place, give even a 
casual description of the varied indus- 
tries which make this grand contribution 
to the wealth of New England. Many of 
them are of world-wide celebrity. The 
great Ponemah Mills at Taftville give 
to Norwich the distinction of possessing 
one of the three largest cotton mills in 
the United States. Its annual output of 
fancy cotton goods amounts to 22,000,000 
vards. The Shetucket Company plant, 
located at Greenville, adds 6,000,000 vards 
of denims and other plain and fancy 
cotton goods to this total, while the 
contributions of the Totokett Mills at 
Occum brings the figure up to a total of 
30,000,000, while the mills of the Falls 
Company add 5,500,000 more yards of 
fine cotton goods produced in Norwich 
annually —and yet it is not so many 
years ago but that those patient fore 
mothers of ours seem very real, sitting 
at their spindles or swinging the beams of 
their old hand looms. With what speech- 


less amazement would they gaze at this 
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mountain of the finest fabric, the annual 
output of a sinele community! 

Of woolens, the Yantic Woolen Com- 
pany are the larvest producers, with an 
output of 2,250,000 yards of flannel and 
dress goods. The fine, ivy-grown stone 
mills that form the plant of this sub- 
stantial corporation make a charmingly 
picturesque group. On the hill over- 
looking them and approached by a beau- 
tiful bridge of masonry is the fine estate 
of Mr. Winslow F. Williams, the treas- 
urer and agent of the firm. Mr. Williams 
is also chairman of the general committee 
of the anniversary celebration association, 
and a leading force in all public activities. 
The Clinton Mills Company produces a 
line of billiard and carriage cloth and 
ladies’ broadcloth, and the Glen Woolen 
Mills produce dress voods in all colors. 
Then there are the Thames Valley Mills, 
with a large product mostly of covert 
cloth; the Reliance Worsted Mills pro- 
ducing a variety of woolen goods and the 
J. B. Martin Company, with an annual 


output of 1,000,000 yards of velvet. ‘The 
Givernand Brothers’ silk factory turns 
out 350,000 yards of silk dress goods a 
year. Allied to these textile industries 
is the great plant of the United States 
Finishing Company, who do bleachiug, 
dyeing, printing, and finishing of plain 
and fancy cloths. The capacity of these 
mills is 85,000,000 yards per annum. 

Norwich has long been one of the im- 
portant centers for the manufacture of fire- 
arms. The principal factory is that of 
the Hopkins and Allen Arms Company, 
who manufacture one hundred and thirty- 
eight varieties of revolvers, rifles, and 
single and double barreled shotguns. 
The skilled workmen employed make the 
payroll of this firm one of the largest in 
the city. 

The W. H. Davenport Fire Arms Com- 
pany conduct another important branch 
of this industry, manufacturing sporting 
guns and rifles, embodying many ingenius 
devices of their own. Norwich also 
affords a profitable location to the Cres- 
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cent Fire Arms Company, the Thames 
Arms Company, and the Tobin Arms 
Manufacturing Company. 

Situated at Thamesville is the largest 
paper board mill in the world, the Vincas 
Paper Company, with a daily capacity 
of eighty-five tons of paper board. 

fhe A. H. Hubbard Company, manu- 
facturers of colored printing papers, has 
been operated by five generations of the 
Hubbard family — a unique and honor- 
able record. 

One of the most important industries 
located in Norwich is that of the Norwich 
Nickel and Brass Company, of which 
Gen. Wm. A. Aiken is president and 
Edwin A. Tracy treasurer and general 
manager. Both of these gentlemen are 
active in the promotion of all worthy 
public interests in the city. The entire 
establishment is one of the most benefi- 
cent that a city could possess. To this 
brief and imperfect enumeration, the 
object of which is to give some idea of the 
wide variety of the industrial develop- 
ment of the city, should be added several 
more large and important firms. 

he Kellogg-McCrum-Howell Company, 
manufacturers of heaters, is a strongly 
capitalized and prosperous industry. The 
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Norwich Belt Manufacturing Company 
is one of the most widely known concerns 
in that line of manufacture, nor should 
we omit to mention the Wm. H. Page 
Boiler Company, the Ulmer Leather Com- 
pany, the American Wood Working 
Machinery Company, the Norwich Cut- 
lery Company, the Chelsea File Works, 
the Osswan Mills Company, producers of 
picture and shade cords and hardware, 
the Lester & Wesley firm, whose special 
envelope-making machines are a stand- 
ard product, the Emerson P. Turner 
Manufacturing Company, makers of fancy 
cordage; the Bard Union Company, pro- 
ducers of a patented specialty. About 
fifteen more smaller but rapidly growing 
plants could be added to this list of Nor- 
wich producers. 

The object of this enumeration is prin- 
cipally accomplished by that which might 
be considered a sufficient reason for its 
omission — its length. No table of sta- 
tistics could carry so vivid a picture of 
industrial activity as this grand enu- 
meration of splendid industries, the his- 
tory of each of which is a separate story 
of American enterprise, grit, and business 
integrity and acumen. 

Nor are the facilities for manufacturing 
ate 4 
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which§the locality affords exhausted. 

Norwich is, I understand, the only city 
in the United States with a compressed 
air plant, having pipes through all the 
streets of the city with this convenient 
source of power on tap like gas or water. 
The possibilities of this remarkable 
arrangement appeal strongly to the 
practical imagination. 

Another available source of power is 
the plant Uncas Power Company, a 
splendid piece of hydraulic engineering, 
where water power is converted into 
an electric current, at an exceedingly 
economical figure. Competent engineers 
have estimated that the water privilege 
within a few miles of Norwich are capable 
of producing twenty-two thousand horse 
power. Most of this is developed, but 
the full capacity is not yet in use. 

When to this we add the further ad- 
vantage of excellent transportation facili- 
ties, we have described not only a beau- 
tiful home city with romantic legends and 
a proud history, but one of the most avail- 
able manufacturing sites in New England. 
Situated on tide water, the city is a ter- 
minal point for the Vermont Central Rail- 


road and an important station on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
The city of Norwich, take it altogether, 
presents both the background and the 
living material for an enthrallingly 
teresting social study. No better locali 
could be chosen in which to place 
sceneries, if not of the great, at least 0! 
great American novel. Nowhere 
manufacturing had a more consisten 
more thoroughly American developm« 
Norwich is an embodiment of the nati 
trend of the American system of ma 
facturing. This condition has b 
brought about by the unusual num 
of men of strong and commanding cl 
acter who have been at the head of 
manufacturing interests, and also to 
fact that the city has been the reside 
of men holding large manufacturing 
terests elsewhere, so that the air is | 
meated with that type of character wh 
American manufacturing produces in its 
great leaders and captains. And _ this 
being the case, it is not only interesting 
but profoundly gratifying to note the 
strong and insistent note of idealism that 
permeates the city life. 
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‘Yo this little sketch of the ‘‘ Rose of 
Connecticut,’ we should add, for the 
benefit of thousands who will be inter- 
ested in the event, some account of the 
coming celebration. 

The celebration is to be graced by the 
presence of President Taft and many 
other distinguished guests. 

The first official action looking towards 
the celebration was taken by the court of 
common council at a meeting held July 1, 
1907, Mayor Charles F. Thayer pre- 
siding, when it was voted on motion of 
Alderman N. B. Lewis, that the matter of 
the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the town and the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the city be referred to the amusement 
committee. 

The next organization to take action 
on the matter was the board of trade. 
At a meeting of the executive committee 
heli Feb. 3, 1908, Pres. Frederic W. 
Cary presiding, the matter of celebrating 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the settlement of the town of Norwich 
was discussed. It was voted on motion 
of Mayor Charles F. Thayer that the 
president appoint an anniversary com- 
mittee to confer with committees which 
may be hereafter appointed by other 
organizations. As members of this com- 
mittee President Cary appointed Charles 
FE. Chandler, Winslow Tracy Williams, 
Charles W. Gale, John Eccles, Frederic W. 
Cary, Charles D. Noyes, Howard L. 
Stanton, Arthur D. Lathrop, and Charles 
F. ‘Thayer. 

\s a result of these thorough arrange- 


ments and with much earnest and pa- 
triotic work by the committees, the fol- 
lowing elaborate and interesting program 
has been prepared. { 

Sunday, July 4, 1909. Historical 
sermons in all churches. Decorations 
of graves in the Old Town Cemetery and 
the Mason monument. Address and 
service at or near the old town cemetery. 
Anniversary service at First Church. 
Norwich Town. 

Monday, July 5. National salute 
at sunrise. Ringing of bellsat 7. Salute 
of twenty-one guns on arrival of the 
President. Historical reproduction at 9. 
Athletic games at 9..0. First airship as- 
cension at 10. Breakfast to the Presi- 
dent, distinguished guests, and officials 
of celebration committee at Rockclyffe. 
Grand parade at 2. Public reception by 
the President and guests at 5, at the 
Buckingham Memorial. Second airship 
ascension at 5.60. Band concerts in va- 
rious sections of the city at 5.30. Grand 
display of fireworks at 8. Official dinner 
to the President and guests at 10. Elec- 
tric display the entire evening. 

Tuesday, July 6. Automobile pa- 
rade at 9.30. Third airship ascension 
at 10.30. Dedication of the Memorial 
fountain at 11. Putnam Phalanx dress 
parade at 11.30. Literary exercises and 
chorus at 2. Base ball game at 4. 
Fourth airship ascension at 5.30. Band 
concert at 7.30. Water carnival at 8. 
Grand military ball at 9. Electrical 
display the entire evening. 

Loan exhibition, etc., during the entire 
celebration. 
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By BEN BLOW 


\ ), JOE weighed on Fatty Peters, for 
old Maje was dead. ‘‘ Him an’ 
me wuz jest about as old as one 

another,” he said, addressing Whitey 

Wilkins, Johnny Simmons, and Billy 

Day, who met to mourn and incidentally 

to bury Maje. 

“°N’ I reckon if they’s any dog 
heaven,” continued Fatty, with melan- 
choly satisfaction, “‘ he’s there right now, 
asnoozin’ inthesun. He never made his- 
self a nuisance by runnin’ out an’ barkin’ 
at the teams that passed the house. You 
couldn’t git him to grab a tail-hold on a 
cow no matter how you sicked, an’ my 
daddy says he’s the only pup he ever 
raised that he didn’t have to whale the 
stuffin’ out of to learn him manners in 
the house.” 

This tribute to old Maje was followed 
by a mournful pause which Whitey 
Wilkins ended. “All I got to say is 
this,’ he remarked, meditatively, ex- 
cavating a burrow in the ground with one 
great toe, ‘‘if they is any dog heaven 
like Fatty says,an’ they’s any coons there, 
they’d better git a move on an’ climb 
trees, fur as soon as old Maje gits his 
bearin’s he’s a goin’ to be a awful noisy 
dog.”’ 

This somewhat startling statement was 
challenged by Johnny Simmons, who 
spoke with much contempt. ‘‘ Gwan!” 
he said, ‘Git out! Y’ make me sick! 
S’pose they is a dog heaven, like Fatty 
says, an’ s’posin’ good coons goes there, 
they aint a goin’ to be no chanst fur 
Maje to have nofun. If the lamb kin lay 
down with the lion an’ use his stomick 
fur a pillow, in the Millenjium, you bet 
old Maje aint a goin’ to git no chanst to 
tree no coons.” 

The'logic of this remark, supported by 
pictorialjproof, which all the boys remem- 
bered from brief experience at Sunday 
school, was so apparent that Fatty 
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changed the subject promptly. “ We 
might as well go on an’ have the fun’ral, 
fellers,” he declared. ‘“‘ We got to bury 
him anyway before he starts to smell.” 

The cortege formed, all that was earthly 
of old Maje reposing in a wheelbarrow, 
which was pushed by Johnny Simmons, 
while Billy Day and Whitey Wilkins bore 
pick and spade. Behind, bowed down by 
grief,. toiled Fatty, the perspiration 
streaming down his shiny face. ‘ Gee- 
whillikins,” he said, “it’s awful hot on 
poor old Maje an’ me. Le’s hurry up an’ 
git him hid away.” 

The funeral over, the party rested 
from its labors, while Fatty, with vast 
mental effort, evolved a brief but fitting 
epitaph which he emblazoned upon a 
sharpened shingle: 


Here lies old Maje 
Dyed of The old Age. 
i ae 


“What you think of that?” he in- 
quired proudly. “ R.I. P. stands for 
Rest In Peace. Made it up out o’ my 
head. Tells everything they is to tell 
besides bein’ poetry. Nobody ain’t agoin 
to git tired readin’ it, anybody’d know 
what it means if he knowed anything. 
Say, does any o’ you fellers know any- 
body that’s got some pups? ” 

“Old Norwine’s got some, Fatty,” 
responded Johnny Simmons, “ part 
hound, y’ might git one o’ them, le’s go 
an’ see.” 

Unanimous approval greeted this sug- 
gestion, and the funeral party, loading 
Billy Day —despite his protests that he 
“\might git somethin’ on him ’’— into the 
wheelbarrow so lately occupied by Maje, 
departed at utterly indecent speed, ac- 
companied by wild shrieks. 

“You better mind out, fellers,” cau- 
tioned Fatty. ‘‘ You might upset the 
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thing or bust a wheel, an’ then my daddy’d 
give us seven different kind of fits.” 

Holding on fast and speaking thickly 
the passenger protested at the reckless 
speed. ‘‘Geeminentally, fellers,”’ he said. 
“Go easy; the jouncin’ hurts my stomick 
somethin’ awful ; it feels like it wuz turnin’ 
upside down.”’ 

This comprehensive statement of in- 
ternal trouble was received with unalloyed 
delight. The speed increased, the wheel- 
barrow wobbled yet more wildly, a stone 
fixed in the road brought on catas- 
trophe, and Billy, waving arms and legs, 
sailed forth into the air which palpitated 
with his yells, while Johnny Simmons, 
entangled in the wreckage that he had 
wrought, performed some hitherto un- 
heard of acrobatics and subsided under- 
neath the wheelbarrow, which turned 
upside down. 

‘‘ Geewhillikins,” said Fatty, when the 
damages on inventory were found to be 
but trifling, “s’pose we’d killed poor 
Billy, we’d all be murderers an’ git 
hung.” 

‘ That sure would be a shock to all our 
folks an’ even Billy’s,” admitted Whitey 
Wilkins. ‘‘ The kid alaid out in his 
coflin, with a clean shirt an’ a busted 
stomick, an’ us three lined up on the 
gallus prayin’ to be forgive for somethin’ 
we never aimed todo. Hey, Billy, does 
it hurt you yit?”’ 

Feeling the solid ground beneath his 
fect again, seeing that Johnny Simmons 
too bore traces of the recent upset; 
knowing full well his stomach was not 
only able, but also willing to grapple with 
a dozen hard-boiled eggs, Billy admitted 
that it “wasn’t busted,” and explained 
the reason why. 

“ T reckon I must a lit on my head.” 

“Come on, then, fellers,” said Fatty, 
“le’s quit this foolin’ an’ go an’ see them 
pups.” 

Kicking the dust up with their bare, 
brown feet, the boys trudged down the 
roal that led to Warsaw, discoursing 
on the proper method of choosing pups. 

“The way to ‘ pick’ a pup,” asserted 
Johnny Simmons, “ is to git him by the 
tail an’ lift him up. If he don’t holler 
you kin bet he’s got some bull blood in 
the fambly some place back.” 
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“I heard my daddy tell Doc Hender- 
son he left it to the puppies’ mother,” 
said Whitey Wilkins. “Take ’em away 
from her,’ he says, ‘an’ lay ’em in the 
grass, then watch an’ see which one she 
totes back first, an’ vy’ git the one that’s 
goin’ to be a credit to his maw.’ ”’ 

The proper method of determining 
canine excellence in early youth brought 
forth much heated argument, which 
Johnny Simmons, rat-eyed always, ended 
by exclaiming: ‘‘ Fatty! Here comes y’r 
father, dern it! Y’ want to hide?” 

“You know I ain’t adoin’ nothin’,”’ 
answered Fatty, ‘‘ besides, it wouldn’t do 
no good; he seen us first.’ 

Flight being futile and progress, for the 
time being, inexpedient, the boys climbed 
up and perched upon the fence that 
flanked the road, hooking their toes in, 
to ensure stability. 

“Say, Fatty,” inquired Whitey Wil- 
kins, ‘“‘ what you agoin’ to tell him when 
he asks y’ what y’ doin’ here? ”’ 

“‘ He ain’t agoin’ to ask me that,’’ said 
Fatty. ‘‘ He don’t care where I go s’ 
long as I git-back in time to do the 
chores.”’ 

At this point Mr. Peters stopped his 
team before the boys and eyed them 
humorously. ‘‘Henery,” he said, ‘what 
you adoin’ here?” 

This simple question projected Whitey 
Wilkins into such violent giggles that his 
toe hold on the fence was all that saved 
him from falling off. 

“You boys is surely plannin’ mis- 
chief o’ some kind,” continued Mr. 
Peters, notwithstanding Whitey Wilkins’ 
paroxysms in the least. ‘‘ You look too 
dad blamed innocent for any use.” 

“Honest, we ain’t agoin’ to git in 
trouble,” answered Fatty, and called on 
Johnny Simmons to vouch for what he 
said. ‘‘ We’re jest asettin’ around to 
kill time, ain’t we, Johnny? an’ bein’ it 
wuz early we kind o’ thought we’d go an’ 
take a look at Norwine’s pups.” 

“T’m kind o’ tired raisin’ pups,’’ said 
Mr. Peters, ‘“ but I reckon it ain’t agoin’ 
to do no good. You couldn’t git along 
without one an’ be happy, could you, 
Henery, hey?” 

Before words came to Fatty wherewith 
to picture the utter desolation of a pup- 
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less life, a scratching sounded in the 
wagon, a lean face capped by flapping 
ears and framing melancholy eyes ap- 
peared above the tail gate, and struggling 
wildly a lanky, three months’ pup fell 
headlong to the dusty road. Voicing a 
frightened ‘‘ oof!” he scrabbled to his 
feet and took the back track promptly, 
fleeing he cared not where or knew not 
why. 

“Dod rat him, anyway!” said Mr. 
Peters, ‘‘he shore wuz born a. fool. 
Nothin’ but yell an’ holler all the way.”’ 

This ebullition, while highly comfort- 
ing to Mr. Peters, fell on fhe empty air, 
for the group upon the fence dismounted 
with incredible celerity and joined in 
mad pursuit. 

“Head him off, Johnny!” howled 
Fatty, willing in spirit, but handicapped 
by flesh. ‘‘ Don’t let the durn fool run 
hisself to death; he’s apt to git the 
heaves.” 

With flapping ears and frightened yelps 
the pup maintained a highly creditable 
speed for one so young, but age and num- 
bers triumphed as Johnny Simmons 
grabbed him by the tail. 

““Durn you!” he said, ‘‘ what’s ailin’ 
you? Ain’t nobody goin’ to eat y’ up.” 

Far down the road Fatty’s father saw 
the capture and smiled wistfully. 
like I use to be,” he muttered, ‘it’s as 
nachul for a boy to want a pup as it is 
f’r a little gal to hanker f’r a doll. Gid 
ap, here, horses!” and then, remembering 
the idiosyncrasies of the present speci- 
men: ‘‘ Dad rat him, anyway, I bet he’s 
agoin’ to raise all kinds o’ hell.” 

The horses fell into a joggy trot, the 
wagon rumbled homewards, raising fluffy 
rolls of dust, and far behind sat Fatty 
Peters, with his captive, surrounded by 
Whitey Wilkins, Johnny Simmons, and 
Billy Day. With one brown hand he 
grasped his recently acquired chattel by 
one throbbing ear, addressing him mean- 


while with words of caution and advice. ’ 


“Y’ better git some sense right soon,” 
he said, severely. ‘“‘I ain’t agoin’ to fool 
with you much longer. I’m liable to take 
a notion to belt you on the ear.” 

“Aw, Fatty, don’t twist his whole 
durn ear off, y’ll hurt him,” pleaded 
Whitey Wilkins. You oughtn’t to blame 
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him noneffor gittin’ scairt, you didn’t 
have no sense when you wuz young.’ 

“T ain’t ablamin’ him,” responded 
Fatty. “I’m alayin’ out to git him 
started right. If he finds out that 
nobody is goin’ to lam him when he needs 
it, most apt he’d git the notion of suckin’ 
eggs. Hey you!” he jerked the pup’s 
head around into a favorable position 
and belted him upon his unprotected 
ear. ‘‘Shut up y’r yellin’! Don’t act 
like you wuz noodle-headed! What ils 
y’, anyway?” 

“I’m kind o’ glad I ain’t a dog,” said 
Billy Day, with meditative candor. 
“ Gittin’ kicked an’ cuffed an’ havin’ iny 
tail pulled all the time.” 

Perhaps encouraged by the feeling that 
he had a sympathizer, the pup found 
heart and voice. ‘‘ Woof!” he remarked, 
sitting up and taking notice, disclosing a 
somewhat quavery falsetto, ‘‘ Woof! 
Woof! Ur woof!” 

‘“ Geewhillikins,”’ said Fatty, proudly. 
“Naw! He ain’t a goin’to make a watch 
dog, is he, hey?” 

Far down the road a man aboar! a 
somewhat weatherbeaten charger again 
was challenged by the pup. 

“Gee whiz!” said Johnny Simmons, 
“ that ain’t nobody else but Doc Hencer- 
son. Well, dog my cats!” 

“Git out!’ responded Fatty, ‘‘ what's 
eatin’ y’? It can’t be him. He’s off at 
Congriss, ain’t he? How kin it git along 
without him an’ him not there?” 

This argument permitted of no answer, 
but none the less Doc Henderson, the 
Congressman from Warsaw, who should 
have been attending the tiller of the ship 
of state, drew near, reined up and greeted 
the crowd benignantly from impressive 
heights. 

“Howdy, boys?” he said. 
that y’ got, a pup?” 

Fatty responded to this cordial in- 
quiry with great detail, related the recent 
sad demise of Maje, particularized upon 
his fatal illness, admitting finally pos- 
session of a pup. 

** He’s kind o’ noodle headed, though,” 
he added, “ gits foolish over nothin’; 
ain’t got much sense.” 

“A sort o’ dog smart Alick,” said 
Johnny Simmons, glad of the oppor- 
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tunity to converse with greatness, “ all 
the time tryin’ to let you know that he’s 
around.” 

‘A hypereducated Alexander, eh?” 
Doc Henderson inquired genially. ‘‘ Well, 
good by, boys; give my regards to all 
your folks.” 

“Je — rm — sa — lem!” — gasped 
Whitey Wilkins, “‘ his horse ain’t even 
curried, he’s jest as common as you an’ 
me or anybody, an’ him amakin’ laws! ”’ 

‘“ That ain’t no lie,” admitted Johnny 
Simmons, bearing witness to the truly 
unspoiled spirit of Doc Henderson, “‘ My 
daddy ses he sets right up in Congriss 
an’ chaws tobaccer the same as if he wuz 
settin’ in old Norwine’s store aspittin’ at 
the stove.” 

The absolute democracy of Doc Hen- 
derson proven beyond doubt, he sat 
like adamant among those chosen to 
adorn high places an ‘chawed tobaccer ’ 
undismayed. Effulgent greatness had 
paused and passed and gone. 

‘“ Well, anyway,” said Fatty, resuming 
interest in things terrestrial, ‘‘ he named 
the durn fool pup. Instid o’ sayin’ that 


he wuz a smart Alick, like Johnny says, an’ 


you an’ me or anybody else, he says he’s 
some kind of a Alixander, I forgit jist 
which.” 

I heard him say it,” admitted Johnny 
Simmons; ‘he never had to think a 
minute fur the big word; jest spit it out.”’ 

“ Hey, you!” said Fatty to the pup, 
which sat regarding him, ‘“‘ y’r name is 
Alixander, durn you, don’t furgit.” 

Cocking his head upon one side, .one 
ear raised up, the pup gazed humorously 
at his new found friend and master, and 
beat the dust up with a friendly tail. 

‘I wonder what he’d say if he c’d 
speak?” said Whitey Wilkins, his soft 
heart touched by the wistful effort of the 
pup to understand. 

‘ Most likely he’d say his stomick wuz 
awiul empty,” responded Fatty, “ any- 
Way, mine feels kind o’ that-a-way 
itsself.”’ 

_“ That ain’t no lie,” admitted Johnny 
Simmons, ‘ you bet y’r life.’ And even 
Billy Day, whose rotund paunch bore muet 
but undeniable evidence to the contrary, 
asserted that his stomach felt like it “‘ had 
growed onto his back.” 
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“Come on, here, Alixander, le’s go 
home, then,’”’ said Fatty, and the pro- 
cession took up its homeward way. The 
shadows of the evening settled down. 
The sun swung low into a bank of clouds 
that blazed and glowed with gold and 
rose. The mists of evening lifted from 
the willows. Far in a distant fallow by a 
spring a whip-poor-will poured forth its 
plaintive call. The dust arose in little 
whirling wisps to dragging feet. The 
locusts and the katy-dids vied shrilly, 
one loath to leave off singing, the other 
anxious for its uncontested night. 

Behind the boys, the pup came on 
contented with the world. A dissipated 
bumble bee, half drunk from dalliance 
with intoxicating sweet, bumped aimlessly 
around the road and fanned up little 
puffs of dust. The pup, quick eyed, 
observed the bee, grew curious, investi- 
gated with his nose, and then essayed to 
pick it up. A red hot needle stabbed him 
on the lip, transfixing him with mortal 
anguish, and then upon the quiet of the 
evening there burst discordant whoops 
and yells. 

‘* Je — ru — sa — lem,” ejaculated 
Whitey Wilkins, ‘‘ I hope to goodness he 
ain’t agoin’ to have a fit.” 

This exclamation was wholly justified 
by Alexander’s actions, which were in- 
explicable, not even justified by common, 
ordinary fits. Arising on his hind legs 
he essayed a dizzy waltz, the while en- 
deavoring to rub his face with one front 
paw. But finding that his injured lip 
still ached intolerably, he dived head 
first into the dust and wallowed there 
and whooped and yelled. 

“Gee whiz,” said Johnny Simmons, 
whose sharp eyes at once detected the 
cause of all the trouble, ‘the durn 
fool tried to smell a bumble bee.” 

““T lay that dad blamed bee won’t 
never sting no other puppy,’ said Whitey 
Wilkins, exponent of le talionis, and fold- 
ing up his ragged brimmed straw hat he 
squashed the dissipated bee, retaliating 
for the unprovoked assault upon the pup. 

‘“* Geewhillikins,”’ said Fatty, when he 
had, with no small effort, acquired a 
strangle hold on Alexander, ‘‘ geewhilli- 
kins, jest look at him, his whole durn face 
is gittin’ lop-sided, his lip is all swoll up.” 
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Even casual scrutiny revealed the 
utter truth of this assertion. The pup’s 
face was lop-sided; beyond the per- 
adventure of a doubt his lip was “all 
swoll up.’ And if his yells were evidence 
admissible and relevant, his being still 
was palpitant with pain. 

“Run git some mud,” howled Fatty. 
“He’s liable to yell an’ holler till he 
chokes.” 

This homely remedy for bee stings was 
at once supplied by Whitey Wilkins, who 
scaled a nearby fence, stampeding a 
peaceful family gathering of peep frogs 
that sat singing in a tiny pond. 

“Paste it on good,” said Fatty, 
essaying to hold the frantic pup, and 
Whitey, knowing full well from per- 
sonal experience with “‘ yaller jackets ”’ 
the efficacy of mud, applied the sooth- 
ing slime with generous hand. 

The struggles of the pup became less 
frantic, his wails diminished with the 
pain, and grateful perhaps for the gentle 
ministrations of Whitey Wilkins he licked 
his muddy hand. 

“ He ain’t agoin’ to meddle with bum- 
ble bees, no more,” said Fatty, ‘‘ you bet 
y’r life.” 

“You bet he ain’t,” admitted Johnny 
Simmons, “ but it’s jest as well he done 
it. He might as well git dog sense soon as 
late.” 

This philosophic view was thoroughly 
concurred in by the others, and then, 
while Alexander, somewhat wobbly from 
unaccusomed effort, stood spraddle legged 
in the road awaiting some suggestion, 
Fatty arose to the occasion, met the need. 

‘““Come on here,” he said, ‘ y’ durn 
fool, le’s go home.” 

The party separated, each individual 
member possessed by gnawing hunger 
and oppressed by knowledge of im- 
pending chores. 

“‘ Geewhillikins,’’ said Fatty, to the 
pup, when they had reached the gate, 
“that lip o’ yours is more than half 
your face, get in here, durn you, an’ git 
quick.”’ 

Responding to this cordial invitation 
Alexander entered, while Fatty closed the 
gate to barouterrant shoats. His father, 
seeing him, recalled him to the path of 
duty. 
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“ Henery,” he said, “ you better hurry 
up an’ do your chores.”’ 

Oppressed with sudden weariness, 
bowed down by never-ending toil, Fatty 
sighed. ‘‘Durn me!”’ he said, confiding in 
Alexander, ‘‘ this world ain’t nothin’ else 
but work.” 

Too young to realize the sordid truth 
of Fatty’s estimate of life, the pup 
stayed non-committal. The efforts of 
an irritated hen employed in rounding 
up her sleepy brood engaged his interest. 
He ventured to assist, and while the utter 
geniality of his approach, the honesty of 
his intentions was vouched for by the 
way he wagged his tail, the hen refused 
his aid. 

With every feather bristled crossways. 
she hopped him like a hawk descending 
on its prey. With grappling claws she 
clung upon his back and cuffed his ears, 
essaying meanwhile to scalp him with 
her pointed beak. 

Voicing wild yells that only hinted at 
the terror that obsessed him, and taken by 
surprise, the pup fell down, rolled over, 
got up, fell down once more, then 
scrabbled up, and fled, still haunted by 
the hen. The east and west and north 
and south were one to him, all that he 
craved was distance and a place where 
hens were classified as beasts of prey. 
With frantic yelps he cast about in circles, 
scattered the brood of frightened chick- 
ens, stirred up the hen into a yet more vi- 
cious frenzy, and then, when all the world 
had failed to show him sanctuary his 
eyes beheld a place that promised peace. 

Beneath the barn, a cavern excavated 
by old Maje, well worn by entrances and 
exits in time of war or time of peace, 
became the heritage of Alexander, and 
as he entered it his speed was meteoric, 
he fairly whizzed. 

The sudden shock, the utter demate- 
rialization of her quarry unnerved the 
valiant hen, and dizzy from concussion, 
she hopped about unsteadily, thinking 
perhaps that heaven had smitten her 
unjustly, expressing her frame of mind 
with dismal squawks. 

Against the gate leaned Fatty, too 
weak to stand. His breath came thick 
and fast. With clasping hands he held 
his stomach tenderly and gasped. Upon 
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the wood pile Fatty’s father sat. Tears 
trickled down his face, his whole form 
heaved with uncontrollable emotion. 
He saw the funny side of the performance. 
He also gasped. And when he had re- 
gained his poise of mind and power of 
speech he ventured this profound and 
utterly unanswerable observation. ‘‘ Dad 
fetch it all! Jeemses Rivers! Dog my 
cats!” 

This simple statement once more 
plunged Fatty into almost uncontrollable 
emotion, which was finally alleviated by a 
shooting pain. 

“ Geewhillikins,’” he gasped, ‘my 
stomick hurts me somethin’ awful. I 
kind o’ feel like I wuz goin’ to git the 

ripes.”’ 

“You better hurry up an’ git your 
chores done, that’ll help ’em,” said Mr. 
Peters, and Fatty, bent over and plainly 
suffering, took up the weary burden of 
his daily toil. 

“] kind o’ think that pup is goin’ 
to be a nuisance,” said Mr. Peters, at 
the supper table; ‘he’s kep’ amovin’ 
ever since we had him, anyway.” 

“You bet he has,” said Fatty, ‘ got 
stung a tryin’ to pick up with a bumble 
bee an’ then got beat up by a derned old 
settin’ hen.” 

‘““My land!” said Mrs. Peters, ‘‘ of all 
the squawkin’, I thought it was a hawk.” 

“Tt might abeen,” said Mr. Peters, 
“but it wuzn’t. Now, Henery, y’ better 
feed the pup.” 

“ His lip is so swoll up,” said Fatty, 
“ IT doubt if he kin eat.’”’ But when the 
savory fragrance of Mrs. Peters’s cooking 
was presented for consideration Alex- 
ander came forth warily, viewing all 
corners that might harbor dog-destroying 
hens. And then he looked at Fatty and 
wagged his tail. His lip was puffed and 
swollen, but his eyes were soft and 
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friendly, and his appetite was all that one 
could wish. 

“Now, durn y’r skin,” said Fatty, 
y’d best not stay awake an’ holler; 
git in there where y’ belong.” 

With one bare foot he thumped the 
pup, who sought security beneath the 
barn, but when the utter darkness of the 
night had settled down and all the my- 
riad songs of the cicadze droned in mono- 
tone a lean head poked out from beneath 
the barn and a voice of lonely anguish 
ascended to the pitying stars. 

But half asleep, having been com- 
pelled to wash his feet before retiring, a 
thoroughly distasteful detail of each 
weary day, the pathos of the protest 
wakened Fatty. With stealthy caution 
he slid one canton flannelled leg out from 
the bed, and listening to his father’s 
snorings pattered barefoot out into the 
darkness and the lonely pup. 

“Come here, you durn fool, Alixander,”’ 
he whispered softly, ‘“‘ you gittin’ kind o’ 
lonely, hey? ” 

The pup responded, and when Fatty 
took him in his arms, reached up and 
licked his face. ‘‘ You durn fool you, 
I reckon I'll git the dickins,” whispered 
Fatty, “‘ but anyway I’m agoin’ to take 
Te 

Feeling the warmth of loving arms 
about him Alexander snuggled closer, 
and when the moon peeped into Fatty’s 
room the two were fast asleep. The 
boy’s face, flushed and rosy, was inno- 
cent of any evil, his lashes curtaining his 
tired eyes. One arm, flung out, encircled 
Alexander. His lip was still ‘‘ swoll up,” 
but pained him not, and burrowing 
closer to his master he drew a deep and 
happy breath and sailed forth on the Sea 
of Dreams, where hens and bumble bees 
cease troubling and where weary pups 
find rest. 
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THE O’ROURKES 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


brothers, and they originated in 

County Kerry, Ireland. Edu- 
cated, clever, and unscrupulous were the 
brothers, and they were  race-track 
sharpers. Which of the three, Dennis, 
Thomas, or Patrick, was the worst one, 
would be hard to tell, for they were alike 
as oyster shells: and when, through a 
long system of roguery, they were ex- 
pelied from every race track on the 
“Ould Sod,” their fortunes were at a 
particular low ebb. 

Dennis, Thomas, and Patrick talked it 
over, and finally decided that the only 
fitting place for the exercise of their 
peculiar talents was that land of the 
free, America. There they would swin- 
dle, only this time they would not be 
found out. Accordingly the trio came 
over, and thereby hangs the tale. 

The three exiled but undaunted dis- 
graces drifted out West, and finally cast 
their tents at Kilstream, and ere many 
weeks had passed, they were not only 
well posted as to American turf matters, 
but the laws relating to them, and the 
ways and means of over-reaching them. 
Smart men were Dennis, Thomas, and 
Patrick, and they knew it. 

Dennis said: ‘‘ Honest men are fools, 
Patsy; we can’t afford to be fools,” and 
Patsy and Tom fully agreed with him. 
Through a system of scheming and 
trading, mysterious and quiet, the broth- 
ers soon had a stable of very fair trotters, 
uncertain performers, of course, fast one 
day and slow the next, according as the 
owners willed. 

When a horse trots a mile in 2.35 
one week, and can’t do it in three 
minutes the next, the world, always 
uncharitable and unkind, is apt to look 
with suspicion on the animal’s owner, 
and it was not long before the O’ Rourkes 
were looked upon as vultures, and it was 
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evident that there would be trouble 
before long. Their career continued 
prosperous, however, and money flowed 
in from all sides, and Dennis, Thomas, 
and Patrick congratulated one another 
on their foresight in leaving the mother 
country. 

“If we could only get a nice farm,” 
said Denny, ‘‘ we could raise our own 
feed and work to better advantage, 
besides having a little private track on 
it to train our horses. Yes, a farm we 
must have! ”’ 

This proposition struck the other 
brothers very favorably, and how to get 
the farm was the question. Some people 
buy farms, others inherit them, but that 
was not the thing. A farm without 
money and without price was what they 
wanted, and one they would have. 
When there’s a will there’s a way runs 
the old adage, and Dennis, after puzzling 
over the matter, said, ‘‘ Boys, I’ve got it!’ 

‘You know the farm owned by that 
fool of an Indian, Chipmunk? Well, 
he’s wanting a horse pretty badly. We'll 
sell him a colt. The Bartlett’s mare 
will never be worth a cuss, and she’s no 
use to us, for she’s a big-headed, light, 
weak-built creature, and it’s a waste of 
good feed to bring her up. Now it isn’t 
likely that Indian knows a live colt from 
a dead one, so we'll stick him. He’s 
got a good fifty-acre farm, which we will 
take for the glory of Ireland and the 
O’ Rourke family.” 

‘“‘ How in blazes are you going to get 
the farm for a colt?’ asked Patrick. 

“Leave that to me, young man,” 
answered Dennis; “it’s going to be a 
question of who’s the smartest, Chip- 
munk or myself.”’ 

““ It seems too bad to swindle the poor 
brute out of his farm,’”’ Thomas remarked, 
“ but if it’s got to be done, why, that’s 
an end of it.” 
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“Of course it’ s got to be done,” 
growled Patrick. ‘‘ What business has 
a black ignoramus like that to own a 
piece of land, and three educated, intelli- 
gent white men to go without? ” 

“‘ That’s so,’”’ was Tom’s reply. 

“‘ Besides,” continued Patrick, ‘an 
Indian has no feelings, they’d just as 
lief go hungry as well fed.” 

Chipmunk was sent for next day, ond 
came over to the O’Rourke’s stables in 
his usual torpid condition. 

“You want to buy a colt?” said 
Dennis. 

“Umph,” replied Chipmunk. 

“Well, I’ve got a colt that I will sell 
you. Me and my brothers are going 
back to the old country, and we are 
selling all of our horses, or we wouldn’t 
part with this colt for all the money in the 
world. She’s a mare colt, and the best 
that ever stood in my stable. I tell you, 
Chipmunk, it feels like parting with my 
own mother to let her go. If I had a 
squaw I would rather sell her than this 
beautiful animal.” 

““Umph,” grunted Chipmunk again, 


“let me see colt.” 
“ Certainly, Chipmunk, certainly,” 


ex- 
claimed Dennis. ‘ Patrick, bring that 
beautiful smart yearling ovt and show 
her to Chipmunk.” 

“All right,”’ replied Patrick with a 
grin, and disappeared in the stable. As 
he fetched the filly out, he secretly 
prodded her with a long pin, in order to 
make her seem lively, and impress the 
Indian, who stood watching her with 
stupid, vacant eyes. 

““There’s a colt, Chipmunk,’ said 
Dennis, admiringly, ‘“‘that, if trained 
properly, will some day trot in two-ten. 
Look at those legs and that quarter! 
There’s action for you,” and the filly 
jumped violently from the effect of an- 
other sly stab from Patrick. 

“Got big head,” grunted Chipmunk, 
after examining the restless and fright- 
ened little creature. 

“You bet she’s got a big head,’’ replied 
Dennis. “I wouldn’t take a colt that 
had not got a big head if any one would 
give it to me. Maud S., Jay-Eye-See, 
Goldsmith Maid, all had big heads when 
they were colts.” 
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“How much? ” questioned Chipmunk, 
after a few minutes’ pause. 

“You shall have her for two hundred 
dollars. Cheap as dirt,that is. If vou 
were a white man I would make you jay 
a thousand dollars.” 

“ All right,” said Chipmunk. 
you want money? ”’ 

“Well, Chipmunk, we are not gong 
back to the old country for many movns 
yet, so you can pay us when you et 
ready. But sign this paper and tlen 
you can take the colt. The paper s. ys 
you owe me two hundred dollars «nd 
must pay whenever I want it.” 

This settlement being satisfactory to 
Chipmunk, Dennis called their hi: lf- 
breed groom over to witness the sign ng 
of the agreement. 

“‘ Now, Chipmunk, I will read this out 
to you before this man, and then you \ ill 
know just what you are putting your 
mark to.” 

When a forfeit mortgage deed is read 
out very rapidly in English to a Tuscarora 
Indian, there is very little chance of his 
making any sense of it. Dennis knew 
this, and when Chipmunk listened to ‘he 
meaningless gabble that was read to hin, 
and signed the paper, in doing so he sigiied 
away his little farm, for the paper was 
to the effect that the Indian had traced 
his farm to the O’ Rourke brothers for one 
yearling trotting filly. 

As the Indian walked away leading his 
recent purchase, three smiling, chuckling, 
happy fellows shook hands with one an- 
other, congratulating themselves heart ily 
on their good stroke of business. 

““T would have let the yearling go for 
a hundred dollars,’’ said Dennis, after 
his delight had to some extent siib- 
sided. ‘“‘She will never be worth her 
salt, anyway.” 

“When shall we take the farm?” 
asked Patrick. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Dennis. 
‘* We don’t need it for some time, and as 
he is very busy fencing it, he will spend 
the whole winter building fence, for there 
is an awful lot to do, and when it is in 
good shape in the spring we will march 
in and take possession. Never do any 
work, Pat, if you can get any one else to 
do it for you.’ 


“Wien 
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‘‘How did that Indian come to own 
such a lovely little place?”’ questioned 
Pat. 

‘‘ Why, I hear his father left the Indian 
reserve with a lot of money and bought 
this land. If he had stuck to his farm 
on the reserve no one could have taken 
it on any pretext, so we owe to this old 
buck a debt of gratitude. There’s provi- 
de::ce in it, Pat.” 

‘ That’s so,” remarked Tom. 


CHAPTER II 


I dwelt alone in a world of moar, 
And my soul was a stagnant tide. 
— Poe. 


Chipmunk was an Indian of the In- 
ians, quiet, stoical, and taciturn. Still 
water runs deep, they say, and the Indian 
dii an enormous quantity of thinking, 
and was no fool, even though the neigh- 
boring whites and Indians thought so, and 
played tricks on him accordingly. 

Sometimes when Chipmunk was im- 
posed upon too much he fired up, and 
then there was trouble. When the 


Mohawks were out on a spree one day, 
Hog-who-doesn’t grunt borrowed Chip- 
munk’s plug of tobacco and thrust it all 
into his mouth, refusing to return any 


of it. Chipmunk fell upon him, and 
alihough Red Dog and War Cloud both 
went to the Mohawk’s help, Chipmunk 
threshed them all so badly that the 
medicine man had to keep them in his 
tepee for six weeks. 

Now that Chipmunk had got his 
yearling trotter he was happy. He was 
the best judge of horses in the whole 
state, and knew what he was doing 
when he gave two hundred dollars for 
her, and as to her weakness — the 
Indian chuckled and patted her on the 
neck. 

Whether it was because he was so kind 
to her, or whether because he was almost 
as much of an animal as herself, the filly 
acquired wonderful affection for her new 
owner. As to Chipmunk she became 
his religion, his goddess, his whole exist- 
ence, and he named her Wayanee, which 
means sunshine. She filled his life and 
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bounded his horizon; he worked for her 
and schemed for her, he thought of her 
all day and dreamed of her all night, 
and Wayanee grew and flourished amaz- 
ingly. 

He went into the swampy bush and 
gathered roots for her, which made her 
thrill with vitality and strength, and 
bone and muscle developed miraculously. 
The weakly little filly rapidly developed 
into a strong, thriving, hearty animal 
with an appetite like a wolf. 

Chipmunk worked at his fences cheerily 
and happily, stopping now and then to 
see Wayanee, returning from her sta- 
ble each time with renewed vigor and 
happiness. At last he had the two 
desires of his heart gratified, his farm 
was fenced and the filly was strong and 
entirely well. He strode around his 
place the happiest, most contented person 
in the country, whether pale face or 
Indian. 

The little filly trotted superbly, and 
the dark eye of her owner glistened as the 
sharp, true ring of her hoofs made the 
silence melodious, and the strong, even 
stride covered the flying ground. 

One morning Chipmunk was sowing 
oats when he heard the sound of wheels 
drive up to his house, and on going to see 
what was the matter he found. Dennis, 
Thomas, and Patrick O’Rourke there, 
with two strangers. A confused, wordy 
interview followed, and all poor Chip- 
munk could make out of the commo- 
tion was that his farm was taken away 
from him and that he could not help 
himself. Then he broke out, ‘‘ What 
about Wayanee, my sunshine, my life, 
what about her? ” 

“You can keep your plug,” said Den- 
nis, contemptuously, “we don’t want 
her. We've got the cage, you can stick 
to the bird. It ain’t much of a singer, 
anyway.” 

This speech relieved Chipmunk, and 
saved the lives of Dennis and his friends, 
for the ill-used Tuscarora in desperation 
had laid his hand on a seven-shooter 
in his shirt bosom. 

“Now, Injun,”’ continued Dennis, ‘‘ we 
give you just three hours to get out of 
this place. Take your traps and your 
mule and make yourself scarce. Pat, 
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you go and stay in the house, and Tom 
you keep in the stable, to see that this 
red devil doesn’t set fire to either of 
them. We’ll take a look around and 
see what there is. Now, Injun, get your 
stupid wits together and get out. Your 
time is short on our farm.” 

f Mechanically the poor creature moved 
around and got his two blankets, some 
oats for his filly, and loading them on 
Wayanee’s back, he slowly left the place, 
with his head hanging down and never 
once looking around. After puzzling as 
to where he should go, he went down to 
Major Andrew’s swamp, near Bear Creek, 
and after tying Wayanee to a tree he set 
about building a little shanty for them 
both to live in. All that afternoon and 
the next two nights and days, Chip- 
munk toiled without stopping to eat or 
sleep, and when the rude hut was finished 
the filly had by far the best and warmest 
part of it. 

In the long, bitter spring months the 
dreary swamp was painfully cold, and 
Wayanee would have the blankets thrown 
over her, while the Indian huddled in the 
corner, miserable and wretched, numb 
and suffering with the cold and damp. 


Then the food gave out, and worse yet, 


soon there were no more oats. Without 
money or friends, Chipmunk could get 
nothing at that dear time. For himself 
he cared little; he grunted and pulled the 
old harness strap tied round his waist still 
tighter, and these and the hollows in his 
face were all the signs he gave of hunger. 
But the mare! she must have food and 
plenty of it, for she was young and grow- 
ing, and her system needed it. 

Necessity knows no law, and before 
long there were oats enough in the hut 
to last all the summmer. Few barnsaround 
that neighborhood were locked, and 
Chipmunk had borrowed the oats when 
the owners of the barns were in bed. 
His own meals were also obtained at 
night, but were very irregular. Some 
nights he had one meal, but more nights 
none at all, and the Tuscarora dwindled 
away to a shadow. He consoled him- 
self with the reflection that he would 
be all the lighter for Wayanee to draw. 

Now the filly was falling behind in her 
exercise and training, and this worried 
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her owner more than anything else. 
When he had his farm, her work went so 
regularly and well. Now all that was 
gone, pleasure, comfort, and convenience, 
and in their place misery, suffering, and 
worry; but never mind, he had Way- 
anee, and she was well. 

Chipmunk sat and shivered one ni 
as usual, but his thoughts were activ 
and busy. His sulky was in his 
barn; the O’Rourkes had oe | hi 
from taking it away, but the barn w: 
long way from the house, and it occu 
to the Indian that he might use the su! k) 
at night to train his pet with. The nex 
night he led the filly to the line fence: 
his old place, and tying her there, st 
quietly down the lane and into the ba 
drawing the sulky out with him. 
would not take the filly to the barn, 
he knew that if any of the three worthy 
brothers heard him they would sh 
and his pet should not be shot at eve 
if he was. 

The venture proved entirely successi 
and Wayanee was put through her pace 
acquitting herself entirely to her owner’ 
satisfaction. Then the sulky was 
placed without discovery, and the | 
dian’s heart beat high, and the first sati 
fied grunt escaped him since he lost hi 
newly fenced farm. 

Night after night the exercising w: 
on, when everything was dark, whispery 
and mysterious, and the only company 
was the owl. Over the dew-laden earth 
the mare flew among the cold moon- 
beams and the weird midnight silences, 
and the heart of Chipmunk expanded 
with pride, for Wayanee trotted like 
the wind. 

One night as Chipmunk was taking the 
sulky out of the gate, Jumping Fish, the 
Delaware firekeeper, passed by and saw 
him. For an Indian, Jumping Fish was 
unusually quick, and he instantly guessed 
the state of affairs. He threatened to 
inform the O’Rourkes unless Chipmunk 
made it worth his while not to. Now, 
poor Chipmunk dreaded the pale face luw, 
and he grew cold with terror lest his filly 
should be taken from him, and he 
eagerly offered the firekeeper all he 
owned in the world, excepting Wayanee. 
The rapacious Delaware was not satisfied 
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until he had obtained Chipmunk’s two 
blankets and seven mink skins which 
were to buy a set of harness for the filly. 
The old rope which had hitherto been her 
only harness had chafed her skin, and 
it worried the poor fellow to see his idol 
sutier. 

Struggling along like some poor hunted 
animal Chipmunk passed that summer 
an winter. He worked out a few days 
in the harvest and bought a new blanket 
for Wayanee with the money he earned, 
and weak, suffering, and ill as he was, he 
felt happy, for the little filly well repaid 
his care and attention. Her weakness 
had all passed away and she now looked 
the ideal trotter. Her gait was per- 
fection itself, and used to send the In- 


‘dian wild with delight, and though 


undemonstrative in everything else, he 
hugged and caressed her every night to 
show his satisfaction at her behavior. 

In his cold, draughty shanty, Chip- 
munk dreaded the next winter, and with 
good reason. He stole enough grain to 


last Wayanee until the following spring, 
when she would be three years old, and 
the neighborhood should be astonished 


with a new flyer. He also laid up a 
stock of nuts, grain, roots, and other 
edibles for himself, expecting to have to 
subsist through the cold season like the 
squirrels. Then prostrated with ma- 
laria, contracted through living in the 
filthy swamp, he shivered the winter 
away, and when the first warm flush of the 
next year came, his spirits and his health 
improved. 

Ah! Wayanee was to race for him this 
summer, and he was confident of her 
success; eagerly looking forward to a 
season of prosperity through her speed 
and endurance. A summer of sunshine, 
gratified pride, and full meals lay before 
him, and the miserable, benumbed an- 
guish and endurance of the past was 
almost forgotten. 

Again Chipmunk started to take his 
sulky from the O’Rourke’s stable, al- 
though he was so weak that he could 
hardly draw it down the lane. Still 
did the handsome little filly show her 
electric speed, and never did she seem 
to tire. Brighter and glossier grew her 
coat, freer and faster her action, and her 


health more robust. Vigorous, hand- 
some, and swift, the most aristocratic 
and exclusive stables in the land would 
have been proud of the beautiful three 
year old, and the Indian loved her more 
every minute of the day and night. 

Most Indians would have been content 
with entering the filly for the Indian 
fair races, but Chipmunk’s ambition 
soared far higher. He had driven horses 
in the Indian fair and knew their class 
and speel. Wayanee was as superior 
to them as the lightning swallow is to the 
clumsy barnyard hen, and she would 
race with, aye, and beat the speediest 
and proudest horses in the county. 

The grand free for all three-year-old 
stake was the first horse race in which 
his mare should compete, and the prize 
was two thousand dollars cash. The 
entry fee was twenty-five dollars, a 
formidable sum to one who hasn’t got a 
cent in the world, but obstacles were 
nothing to Chipmunk where his fleet 
sunshine was concerned. Weak as he 
was, he worked by the day for Ephraim 
Smith, and each night he would show his 
slowly increasing stock of cash to Waya- 
nee, and her soft, pleased whinny was 
ample reward. 

At last the poor Tuscarora obtained 
the money, paid his entry fee, and the 
time drew near for the race. Now the 
question was, how to get a sulky to race 
the filly with. The O’Rourkes had 
plenty of sulkies, and he resolved to 
smother his resentment, and try to hire 
one from them. 4 

When he went to the farm, Dennis 
O’Rourke came out and asked him 
what he wanted. 

Chipmunk replied that he wanted to 
hire the old sulky for one day, and would 
give five dollars, yes, ten dollars for the 
use of it. 

The only notice that Dennis took of the 
request was to set the dogs on the helpless 
fellow, and he went back to his wretched 
hut, torn and bleeding. 

Now, the fire of revenge blazed in Chip- 
munk’s heart. He would wait until after 
the race, and then — how he would slack 
his burning thirst for revenge; all the 
insults and cruelties heaped upon him 
should be repaid. 
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The O’Rourkes had a filly in this race 
also, the Indian learned. Should he 
creep into the stable at night and settle 
her? He knew a plant in this very 
swamp which she would greedily eat 
if he took it to her, and in the morning 
she would be lying cold and stiff, and no 
one would know how she died. No, he 
would let her live. Wayanee should 
defeat her. That would be the be- 
ginning of the revenge, then the rest 
should follow, and it should be satis- 
faction complete and full. Revenge is 
both bitter and sweet, and Chipmunk 
gloried in the anticipation of the long, 
deep, delicious draught he would drink 
before many moons. 

The trouble still arose about the sulky, 
and on the morning of the race no solu- 
tion of the problem had arrived. Anxious 
and discouraged, Chipmunk gave his 
beloved her last rub down and a final 
caress, then he led her to the track, 
with a large cloth enveloping her sym- 
metrical form. 

Poor, silent, backward Chipmunk! 
A cheeky, talkative fellow would have 
advertised his troubles to the multitude, 
and a dozen vehicles would have been 
placed at his disposal, but the miserable 
Indian sat by his mare, painfully dejected 
and unhappy. Rage and grief were 
struggling within him, and the unfortu- 
nate creature abandoned all hope. 


CHAPTER III 


The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley, ; 

And bring us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy. 


—Burns 


On the day of the race the farm of the 
O’Rourkes was a scene of bustle and 
excitement. Their crack three-year-old, 
the Squaw, was to race, and, above all, 
win that day. . The Squaw, the brothers 
thought, was something extra fine, and 
they prided themselves on their knowl- 
edge of horse flesh. Consequently, they 
looked forward to certain victory, and 
had determined to plunge on their steed. 

** How does she seem this morning? ”’ 
Dennis asked, as his youngest brother 
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was leading the filly out of the stable. 

“She says that if she doesn’t trot a 
mile in two minutes to-day we can shoot 
her.” 

“‘ That’s good enough; I hope she wi 
keep her word.” 

“Never you fear,” muttered t 
younger man as he bandaged her les 
“the folks at the track will see a rac 
horse to-day.” 

““Come, Tom and Patsy,” exclain 
Dennis, “‘ hurry up, it’s time we starte 
for the track; see that your pockets «r 
deep and well lined, for we will bri 
them back bursting full,’ and under | 
influence of their high spirits, the way 
the track seemed short. 

“T'll be d——d if there isn’t tl! 
brute of an Injun,’’ remarked Patri 
as they entered the grounds. ‘I thoug! 
that Rover and Watch tore him 
pieces the other day.” 

“No such luck,” Dennis _replic 
“‘they nearly finished him, but they l 
enough to come in this race. , Wl 
a cheek the hound has got, to race w 
that plug be bought from us.” 

“Well,” remarked Pat, ‘‘ if we hav 
got nothing faster than that to be: 
to-day, we'll hitch the Squaw to 
steam roller and trot with it. I wondce 
if the redskin has got a sulky yet?” 

““T don’t think so, or he would 
making some preparations,” answere 
Dennis, ‘‘it’s time he was getting < 
hustle on him.” 

Meanwhile poor Chipmunk sat there 
and a hatred of all mankind filled his 
breast. Weak from hunger and 
posure, unhappy from his ill-treatmen 
suffering from the dog bites, and in 
agony of grief over his present helpless 
state, furious sobs rent his breast, a1 
he glowered at the gay, laughing, seliis 
crowd, like a wounded wolf. 

‘““What’s the matter here, youn; 
fellow?’ asked a voice at Chipmunk’ 
side. ‘‘ That’s a nice-looking beast 
have from what I can see of her. Is 
she in the race” ”’ 

“Yes,” choked out the Indian, ‘ b 
I got no sulky.” 

“‘Hain’t, hey? Well, we can easily 
fix that. Bring her along and I'll lend 
you the finest sulky on the grounds.” 
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The Indian jumped hastily up and 
followed his new friend, and soon Way- 
anee was hitched up and fidgeting and 
capering eagerly on the track. The 
starters came out one by one, and the 
white man said to Chipmunk, ‘I see 
those cursed O’Rourkes are in the race. 
Now, young fellow, you’d better let 
me drive this race; they will jockey you 
and shut you out sure,’’ and then, as he 
saw the Indian’s face cloud over, he 
added, ‘“‘I’m Noble, the driver and 
trainer, maybe you’ve heard of me.” 

Indeed he had, and after searching 
Noble’s face earnestly, the Tuscarora 
handed him the lines, and the cele- 
brated driver climbed into the seat. 

Then Chipmunk’s blood surged madly 
in his veins, and he rushed to the starting 
place, and pressed against the rails to see 
his sunshine come along. 

She came playing and prancing down 
the track, her glorious mane and tail 
waving in the breeze, and an admiring 
exclamation broke from the throng of 
spectators. She recognized her master, 


and greeted him with her tuneful, gentle 
whinnering, and his soul was in his eyes 


as lie gazed adoringly at her. 

The start was soon made, and the 
Squaw burst out into the lead, while 
Chipmunk frantically climbed a tree to 
waich the struggle. The pace was a 
fast one, and the buzzing wheels and 
flying horses came around the track in the 
saine order as when they started, Way- 
anee striding along without an effort. 
Round the procession whirled again, and 
into the stretch, and as they shot by, 
Wayanee was last of all. Chipmunk 
sak his teeth into his lips, for he could 
see that she was being held back. His 
brain reeled as he thought the great 
driver had played him a treacherous 
trick, and that his beautiful filly had been 
disgraced before the multitude, and as 
they finished with Wayanee last, he 
rushed like a maniac to the driver, and 
snatched the lines from his grasp. 

“ Don’t get mad,” said Noble, “‘ come 
over here, I want to speak to you,” and 
when Chipmunk had followed him, full of 
anger and suspicion, the man_ said, 
“ Now, boy, I laid her up that heat, for 
to do those d——d O’Rourkes. Why, 
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she can trot in fifteen seconds faster than 
their mare, and I’m going to put up two 
hundred dollars on her for you and myself. 
I’ve got a sure thing, and I can afford 
to be generous.” 

Noble was as good as his word, and sent 
for two tickets, giving one of them to 
Chipmunk. The odds were tremendous, 
as the crowd agreed there was nothing 
in the race but the Squaw. 

The O’Rourke brothers jumped and 
yelled with joy over the turn events had 
taken, and then put all the money they 
had in the world on their filly, and spent 
the remainder of the breathing time in 
drinking champagne. 

Dennis swore contentedly as the horses 
came out for the next heat, and Noble 
wore a calm, unconcerned look. The 
heat was a good one, and to the utter 
amazement of everybody, Wayanee just 
beat the Squaw as they passed under 
the wire. 

There were three pale, anxious-looking 
brothers after the second heat, and they 
were unusually quiet as they tortuted 
their inventions as how to get the Squaw 
in shape for the next bout. 

‘“‘ The Squaw broke so last trip,’’ said 
Dennis, ‘“‘ that I had to slow her, and 
that’s how the heat was lost. That 
Indian’s mare is no good, and I’ll show 
you next heat. It’s an infernal shame, 
though, for we lost all our bets.”’ 

“Well,” remarked Pat, “if you are 
sure of winning this heat, I will borrow 
some cash and bet that.’ 

“That’s a good idea,’ exclaimed 
Dennis, “go and rake up every cent 
you can, and put it on the Squaw. We 
will win back what we lost.”’ 

“All right,” answered Pat, and he 
disappeared in the crowd to execute his 
commission. 

“Now, young fellow,”’ said Noble to 
Chipmunk, ‘‘ you’ve got a filly here that 
Bonner might be proud of. I’m going 
to make a show of those fellows this 
time.” 

The betting was still on the Squaw, and 
Pat raised a lot of money and put it on 
his mare, and it was with nervous fingers 
that he watched the competitors turn out. 

Wayanee came tripping out as lightly 
as a deer, and a vague sense of uneasiness 
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filled Pat’s breast, for he went up to 
Dennis and muttered, ‘If we lose this 
race, Denny, we shall have to skip the 
country.” 

“No fear,” Dennis replied, ‘‘ we can’t 
lose.” 

“It’s all up if we do,” growled Pat, 
moving away. 

Amid the strained hush of the specta- 
tors, the three-year-olds were sent off. 
Dennis rushed to the front with the 
Squaw, and drew away. A sneer of 
flushed triumph was on his face, and he 
looked upon the heat as his, for the Squaw 
was going grandly. Further and further 
she shot away from the panting steeds 

‘behind her, and when they were once 
around, she was five lengths to the good. 

As the struggling horses dashed 
by Chipmunk, he eagerly scanned 
O’Rourke’s filly, and then his eyes 
turned to his own little bay poem. She 
was trotting well within herself, and 
Noble was paying her every attention. 

“The Squaw wins, the Squaw!” 
howled the crowd, and Patrick threw his 
hat into the air. Just then Wayanee 
flashed round the bend and went after 
the leader like a comet. Faster and 
faster she went, and the Squaw seemed 
to be coming back to her. Dennis 
heard the noise and half turned his 
head; then his face grew pale, and he 
applied the whip freely to his hurrying 
charge, every swish of the little lash 
raising ridges on her glossy sides. 

Soon Wayanee was close up and gain- 
ing at every stride. There was the 
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blending of dust, flying hoofs, whirli: 
wheels, and frantic cries as the two fly 
came on level terms, and Dennis, flushe 
and anxious, urged the Squaw on, a 
to her credit be it said she responde 
nobly. Try as she would, howeve 
Wayanee dashed past her, and flew 
towards the wire, increasing her lead 
marvelous fashion, and amid the almo 
perfect silence of the spectators, rushe 
under the wire the easiest of winners. 

Dennis said not a word, but climl 
from his sulky in silence, and Patric 
and Thomas came to him for advice. 

“We leave here to-night, boys,” s: 
Dennis, ‘‘ the jig is up.” 

Meanwhile Chipmunk was hugging a 
caressing his panting filly, and when 
had finished, he started to lead her away. 

Patrick and Thomas skipped fro: 
town on the next train, but Dennis ie 
mained until night to arrange some ce 
tails. At dusk he started to cross t 
swamp, in order to save some miles 
road, and in his walk he passed a ru 
hut. A dark form sprang out there- 
from, and after a short struggle Denni 
fell almost cut to pieces. He lies y: 
buried under the damp floor of Chip- 
munk’s old hut, and only one pers 
knows about it — one person and a filly. 

Througha train of circumstances pure!) 
accidental the fraud perpetrated 
Chipmunk was found out, and t 
Tuscarora regained possession of liis 
farm. Here he lives, thoroughly con- 
tented, for he has recovered his farm, 
proved his filly fast, and had his revenge. 


OUT OF TOUCH 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


Here, in the city street, my thoughts seem strange! 
Here may they have, we deem, a wider range: 
But is it I, myself, in touch with Life? 
I, who have dreamed, with longings, of its strife? 
Nay, not in touch, this tumult makes of me 
A friendless atom of humanity. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF BOSTON’S 
NORTH END 


By MAY EMERY HALL 


deared itself to every lover of 
_ Historic Boston. Although dark- 
skinned Italians and Hebrews have taken 
by force this section so closely associated 
with the most stirring events of the col- 
onial and revolutionary periods, the 
ground will always remain sacred ground. 
Foreign invasion has little power to 
stamp out the memory of the days when 
the North End was the home of the mid- 
night rider of ’75, as well as the doughty 
little band offpatriots who here made 
memorable his- 
tory. It is, 
perhaps, not 
wholly to be 
regretted that 
many of our 
patriotic mem- 
orials are in 
the midst of a 
people that 
know them not, 
for the meaning 
of their history 
is bound to be 
absorbed in 
some measure 
by their child- 
ren. 

The North End is, first of all, pictur- 
esque. Especially in the Italian quarter 
is it the embodiment of life, warmth, and 
color. The social center appears to be 
the sidewalk, and here numerous dark- 
eyed mothers, each with a tiny Angelo 
in arms, meet to talk over the little 
happenings of the day that go to make 
up their lives. The baby in question 
is an infant one day, but the next sees 
him advanced to the dignity of abbre- 
viated trousers, as wide as they are long, 
and the toddling Italio-American is fairly 


T's name ‘“sNorth End” has en- 


SETTLEMENT NURSES 


launched on the way to future citizen- 
ship. We note that this is a people 
who are pleased with trifles and who give 
themselves up unreservedly to the in- 
cidents of the passing hour. Childish 
we call it, in our cold, critical way. 
Even so, does it not denote a spon- 
taneity of living, a willingness to take 
things naturally from day to day that we 
Anglo-Saxons of more sluggish blood 
miss? With characteristics so different 
from our own, the Latin races do not 
always receive the sympathetic under- 
standing that 
they need. 
This America 
that has been 
pictured as 
such a'veritable 
fairy land has 
proved a disap- 
pointing propo- 
sition in more 
ways than one 
to these foreign- 
ers, and it is 
well that their 
so-called child- 
ishness helps to 
make their 
burdens lighter. 

To gain a comprehensive idea of this 
section of Boston, it is well{to keep in 
mind its three principal streets,— North, 
Hanover, and Salem,— which either along 
a portion or the whole of their course 
once bore the appropriate names of Front, 
Middle, and Back streets, respectively. 
When the old Mill Pond covered a large 
area and the water front was much 
farther inland than at present, these 
thoroughfares comprised the width of 
the original North End. 

North Street is distinctively Italian. 
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NORTH STREET, LOOKING 


It is the market section, a region of side- 
walk counters and hucksters’ carts. 
Here are bright-colored sausages and 
bolognas, chestnuts galore, and peppers 
by the bushel, while the shops display 
cheeses in all stages of decay as well as 
wonderful, heavily frosted cakes. Now 
and then the window space is devoted 
wholly to an array of candied images 
who look out upon the wistful little Ital- 
ians with an unchanging smile of sweet 
serenity. Then there are the fish mark- 
ets with immense quantities of devil-fish 
and other equally ugly products of the 


TOWARDS NortTH SQUARE 


ocean in addition to the more comn 
varieties of sea food. An American wi 
find himself at a loss to name some 
the edibles spread out before him whic! 
imported directly from Italy, have 1 
been introduced into the stalls of Fanuci 
Hall Market. The principal purchase: 
are housewives in gaudily striped shaw|s 
who do not complete their purcha 
without a rapid interchange of questi 
and answer. ° 
The scene is further enlivened 

black-eyed children dancing to the tu 
of the hurdy-gurdy. Among these street 
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urchins, one discovers now and then a 
really beautiful face and among -the 
youriger women he may not look in vain 
for that peasant type which inspired 
Raphael’s Madonnas. That this is apt 
to be only a transient prettiness, how- 
ever, is suggested by a glance at the 
faded, middle-aged mothers, many of 
them old long before their time. The 
chil’ren are not averse to posing for the 
cainera man and are quite worthy his 
consideration. If he pays his young 
frieids by pennies, however, he may find 
he has started a veritable hornets’ 
The prospect of earning additional 
1ey in this easy and agreeable man- 
ner causes the little foreigners to follow 
the picture-taking machine long dis- 
tances with repeated cries of ‘‘ Gi’ ma 
pictur’ taka! Gi’ ma pictur’ taka!” 
The appeal is accompanied by inimita- 
ble and expressive gestures. 

North Street leads directly to North 
Square. At its entrance, the chief object 
of interest is the Hotel Rome at the 
right, a seven-storied, brick structure of 
some pretense. Those who are brave 
enough to enter its doors tell of appe- 
tizing table d’hétes on the top story, 
but it is feared that the surrounding 
garlic-laden atmosphere repels all but the 
most seasoned Bohemians. The modern 
aspect of the hotel is emphasized by con- 
trast with the Paul Revere House, which 
stands across the street. Crowded in 
be tween tall tenement houses, it remains 
a humble type of colonial simplicity, 
with its wooden shutters, diamond- 
shaped window panes, and projecting 
second story. 

In Garden Court Street, which is 
really a continuation of North Street, 
there is nothing to remind one of the 
stately mansion of Governor Hutchinson 
that was once the boast of Boston. The 
site is now given over to a monotonous 
row of uninteresting brick tenements in 
front of which groups of Italian residents 
may be seen from morning till night. 

To judge from the number of saints’ 
days in the Italian calendar, one is led 
to think that working days are the ex- 
ception, rather than the rule, in Little 
Italy. With their inborn love of holidays 
the Italians give themselves up with a 
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gay abandon to the celebration of these 
religious festivals, and it makes little 
difference whether the honored saint is 
the dread St. Michael the Archangel or 
the gentler Lady of the Rosary. The 
program consists of mass in the Sacred 
Heart Church, processions, speech-mak- 
ing, banqueting, and as a final master- 
piece, a really magnificent display of 
fireworks. An enormous shrine is erected 
in the square and the Italian tots gaze 
upon its showy front with reverent in- 
terest. If a secular holiday happens to 
fall on a saint’s day, the celebration is 
prolonged a day or so to make up for 
the interruption. 

A wedding in the Italian quarter also 
calls for jubilant merrymaking. Often 
it is the consummation of a romance that 
had its beginning over seas. When the 
prospective bridegroom embarked for 
America, Tessa kissed her lover good by 
with tears in her eyes and a far from 
friendly feeling in her heart for that cold, 
distant country that was taking her lover 
from her. There followed a long, weary 
struggle for both when the days seemed 
long and the weeks interminable. But 
now (the saints be praised!) it is all over. 
What wonder that sympathizing friends 
and relatives are profuse in their con- 
gratulations, that the bride blushes with 
shy pleasure, and that all Little Italy 
is in gala attire? 

Hanover Street, which the local guide- 
book calls “‘ the Bowery of Boston,” is 
the leading highway to the North End. 
Its hum of industry and maze of street 
cars and trucks give little hint of the 
prestige it once enjoyed. Past the cor- 
ner where Benjamin Franklin spent his 
early days making tallow candles, we 
turn for a moment into Union Street, 
only to find that the site of the famous 
Green Dragon Tavern is marked by a new 
subway entrance. Such liberty does the 
new take withtheold! Proceeding down 
Hanover Street, we come to Prince Street, 
a locality once associated with the names 
of more than one well-known Boston 
family. The old brick homes and the 
newer tenements alike are inhabited by 
Italians and Jews, who ply their trades 
in tiny obscure shops and markets. 

The narrow, dirty lane called Tileston 
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JERUSALEM PLACE 


Street was named in honor of the famous 


writing master of early Boston. Looking 
up its squalid length, it requires some 
stretch of the imagination to picture the 
residence where the gallant collector 
of the port of Boston, Sir Harry Frank- 
land, used to call on his beautiful protege, 
Agnes Surriage, the heroine of song and 
story. Nor is it easy to select any yard 
as the probable site of Agnes’s wonderful 
garden. A large, modern, brick school 
runs through from North Bennett to 
Tileston Street. The fact that it bears 


the name of the discoverer of America 
sufficiently indicates the nationality of 
its pupils. Tileston Street is but one ofa 
perfect honeycomb of lanes and probably 
no other city in America can match the 
circuitous alleys of this part of Boston. 
And the dirtier the alley, the more pre- 
tentious its name. Entering some dark 
hole hardly wide enough for two to walk 
abreast, the visitor finds alleys within 
alleys, anv one of which would pass for a 
genuinely foreign picture. 

Salutation Alley, where the old Salu- 
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OF BOSTON’S NORTH END 


A GROUP OF HURDY-GURDY PLAYERS 


tation Tavern used to stand, has made a 
feeble attempt at dignity by the substi- 
tution of ‘‘ street” for ‘alley,’ but 
otherwise it shows no improvement over 
its dingy neighbors. Hanover Avenue 
has outgrown its original name of Method- 
ist Alley, suggestive of the stirring re- 
vivals that once attracted crowds of in- 
terested listeners. The most apparent 
revival it needs to-day is one of soap and 
water. The soap grease man is, how- 
ever, fast becoming a popular character 
in the North End. His approach is 
heralded by numerous women and chil- 
dren who hasten with pails and pans to ex- 
change their greasy contents for a very 
yellow cake of soap. 

Salem Street is decidedly Jewish. 
Yiddish signs appear at every turn, while 
courtless hucksters obstruct the passing 
and do a thriving business at all hours. 
Prototypes of Solomon Levi pace back 
and! forth, even on the coldest of days, 
in front of their array of clothes, which 


they insist on selling you. But in spite 
of the Hebrew tendency to drive a sharp 
bargain, he does not forget his religion. 
Just off this haggling highway of trade, 
several peacefully quiet synagogues attest 
the teachings of the Ancient Law. Many 
a picturesque type is found among the 
venerable fathers in Israel who worship 
here. 

We smile at the thought that this 
region was the birthplace of Charlotte 
Cushman and the boyhood home of Henry 
Ward Beecher. While the name of the 
talented actress is commemorated in the 
Cushman School on Parmenter Street, 
there is nothing in the way of a memorial 
to the famous divine. Thus the irony 
of fate has decreed that the stage favorite 
shall be honored at the expense of the 
preacher. And this in Puritan Boston! 
It is worth one’s while to be present at 
the closing hour of school when hundreds 
of Jewish and Italian youngsters, clad 
in orange, red, and green, burst joyously 
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into the open streets. A_ significant 
incident is the fact that on the Lincoln 
centenary hardly a child could be seen 
without a miniature flag, picture of Lin- 
coln, or newspaper clipping relating to 
the great emancipator. The birthdays 
of our illustrious Americans furnish ex- 
cellent opportunities for impressing upon 
these children the salient facts of our 
national history and we cannot believe 
that the lesson is wholly lost. 

The Old 
North Church 
is one of the 
few landmarks 
that retains 
something of 
its original 
character, but 
the story of 
Paul Revere’s 
signal lanterns 
has undergone 
an Italian ver- 
sion quite 
different from 
the} patriotic 
one. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett 
Hale tells us 
that the Ital- 
ian residents 
relate the fol- 
lowing tale: 

Once upon a 

time, the peo- 

ple of Boston 

forgot God, the 

saints, and all 

sacred things. 

Finally, one 

night the Vir- 

gin Mary came 

down from heaven and hung a lantern in 
the old steeple as a sign from heaven. 
From that time the religious attitude 
of the Bostonians showed a marked 
change. 

The visitor to this section of Boston 
will doubtless ask, and pertinently, 
‘* What is the future of these alien races? 
Does this foreign population make for 
good citizenship?” These questions can 
be best answered by the settlement 
worker. In most cases she will assure 
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you that the general outlook is decic edly 
hopeful. Strictly speaking, the terms 
“ foreign” and “alien” are misno:ners 
as applied to the residents of the North 
End, for the element we are apt to desig- 
nate as un-American is adopting surely, 
if slowly, our standards of living and 
thought. 

A stone’s throw from old Copp’s Hill 
Burying Ground is the Hull Street Set- 
tlement and Medical Mission Dispen-ary, 
whose work 
among the 
resident popu- 
lation des: rves 
commend : ble 
notice. _I'rac- 
tical service 
appears to be 
the watchword 
of these carn- 
est workers 
and theirs the 
type of is- 
sionary eflort 
that is at once 
philanthro pic 
and patriotic. 
The work is 
twofold—niedi- 
caland social— 
each depurt- 
ment supple- 
menting (hat 
of the ottier. 
Here are clisses 
in nursing, 
sewing, cress 
making, and 
embroidé ry, 
benefiting par- 
ents and “‘little 
mothers’’ alike. 
It is a trite truth, but one that 
cannot be over-emphasized, that the 
real missionaries are the children and in 
proportion as they are impressed with 
American ideals, will the results in the 
next generation prove enduring. ‘Ihey 
certainly evince a genuine desire to learn, 
and one encouraging feature of this set- 
tlement work is the fact that improve- 
ments in the home are traceable direct! y to 
the little ones who pass on to their mot liers 
that which they have been taught. 
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Better than any number of statistics 
will a glance at one of the classes show 
the visitor the promising nature of this 
work. If you enter the class room ot 
the |\ttle nurses more than one chair will 
be o'lered you with a smiling and ready 
couriesy. Again, as you depart, you will 
rece've from your small hostesses a cor- 
dial invitation to come again. The 
anat »mical knowledge displayed by these 
girls is such as to put to shame many a 
grown-up. Indeed, so inexhaustible 
seered their fund of information as 
almost to warrant the remark of one 
you! « nurse, who sighed, ‘‘ Oh, we know 
ever\thing!”’ Practical application of 
principles is not overlooked, and there 
is an. abundance of drill work in such 
demonstrations as bandaging, massaging, 
restoring the drowned, etc. The treas- 
urer of the class collects a penny from 
each member at all meetings, and ex- 
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plains that the sum thus raised is to 
aid in fresh air work or some other form 
of practical charity. Surely this edu- 
cation of the mind and heart will bear 
desired fruit in season. 

An appropriate close to the day’s 
ramble is a walk around the ancient 
cemetery to the public park at its base. 
Here it is a relief to breathe freely once 
more and inhale a whiff of salt air from 
the harbor. This breathing space is 
truly a godsend to the tenement 
dwellers in the vicinity and especially 
is the playground along the water’s edge 
appreciated. From the recreation pier 
the children can see the old ‘“ Constitu- 
tion,”’ a fitting reminder that they belong 
to an American nation. For though 
this new country may be the home of their 
fathers and mothers only by adoption, 
it claims their own loyalty by closer and 
more lasting ties. 


& 


A Group oF NortH END ITALIAN CHILDREN 


COMMENDATION 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Sometimes the ring of sharp applause or cheer 

Thrills through our heart when we in strife have won, 
But other times, we long not for applause, 

But for some friendship’s low sincere —‘‘ Well done.” 
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By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER XVIII.— Continued. 


HE following day, at noontime, Glen 
had occasion to go into the private 
office of his employer with some 

correspondence. After learning what he 
required, regarding the question some 
letters had raised concerning a new im- 
port duty on certain hides, Glen was 
stopped, midway to the door, by Mr. 
Boynton, who said, somewhat hesitat- 
ingly: 


‘“Ah, Mr. Noble. Ah—, my — that 


is, Mrs. Boynton surprised me at lunch 
last evening by telling me that she, that 
is, that she and her mother had met 
you somewhere up-country during one 
of their summer visits. That, in fact, 
you had rendered quite a service to them 
on the occasion of their having been lost 


in the mountains. I was going to say 
(a-hem), that is, that it was indeed a 
very —an odd, that is, happy coin- 
cident that Mrs. Boynton should meet 
you here. I was going to say, that is, 
that I have thought very well of your 
work since you have been with us. I 
am, as one might say, an up-country 
man myself. I was thinking, that is-a, 
I was about to say, that I should like 
first rate to see something more of you 
than is possible in the routine of busi- 
ness; hear a little something-a, that is, 
of how things are going in old New Eng- 
land. I— that is, if you could make it 
convenient (hem), I’d like to have you at 
the house, say (hem) Thursday evening, 
to lunch. We’d—a try, that is, to 
make it pleasant for you.” 

Although the great financier spoke 
laboriously and at evident loss for words 
to‘ fittingly clothe his invitation, at the 
same time cloaking his real feeling, of the 
two Glen was the most perturbed in 
> Spirit. 

He realized fully that, under the ex- 
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isting man and master order of socia! and 
business usage which has grown up under 
the woeful system of rating men by what 
they have, not by what they are, his em- 
ployer was forcing himself to commit a 
grievous breach, contrary to his wont and 
training, in thus inviting a lowly employe 
to partake of his hospitality on an even 
plane with his other guests of social and 
business equality. 

And Glen knew, also intuitively, that 
his employer was so doing purely at the 
instance of his young wife, who, regard- 
ing their union as a commercial bargain, 
proposed to get, in exchange for her youth 
and beauty, all she deemed due her, both 
in tangible goods and in gratification 
of her tastes and passions. 

He, the employe, could not well 
offend by declining, so, after accepting 
with due expression of simulated pleas- 
ure, the invitation tendered, Glen went 
back to his high stool and ledger with a 
conflict of emotions in his heart, amid 
which was a resentment, near to anger, 
against the girl he had loved, for her part 
in the drama in which Fate had cast him 
such an unwilling player. 

But as he more and more considered 
the several phases of the situation had 
shifted them into varying juxtaposition, 
he grew more charitable and ended, as 
such kindly natures are prone to, by 
condemning himself for unduly magni- 
fying his own interests in the premise, 
and making out of what Jessica had un- 
doubtedly meant as a mere kindly over- 
ture to a stranger in the citya mountain 
of evil conjecture and impropriety. 

He resolved to not only go, but to show 
by his demeanor that he appreciated 
her kindness and was as capable of for- 
getting and forgiving as she, and as ready, 
in all charitableness before what had been 
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to accept, over the ashes of his love, her 
kindly overture of unselfish friendship 
without malice and without remorse. 

On Thursday evening, therefore, a dry 
sparkling early winter’s night he left 
Alec and his mother snugly ensconced 
in their new up-town flat, the former with 
a new volume of Meredith and his mother 
just turning the heel of a blue, woolen 
sock, and walking briskly by the way of 
Eigith Avenue and across the park he 
soon came before the long row of pillared 
and porticoed mansions, one of which 
he knew to be the residence of the 
Boyntons. 

He was a little surprised that the win- 
dows of the stately dwelling were not 
more brightly illuminated. Only a dim 
light showed from the lower front windows 
anda brighterone from the mainentrance. 
He had supposed that, even for a formal 
little dinner, such as he was invited to, 
more evidences of preparation and gayety 
would be apparent. 

However, smilingly acknowledging to 
himself his superficial knowledge con- 
cerning the social usages of the city, 
but confident that he had made no mis- 
take in the time announced, he mounted 
the marble steps with their flanking 
prostrate lions, and touched the electric 
knob. 

At once a beefy, blue liveried individ- 
ual drew open the mansion door, and 
Glen, laying his card on the extended 
silver tray and being relieved of his top 
coat and hat was ushered by an auto- 
matic movement of the servant into the 
dim-lit reception room to the right. 

The house was silent as a tomb, with 
that heavy, luxuriant silence of such es- 
tablishments, where heaviness and luxu- 
riance reign, and seated on a Chippendale 
chair surrounded by somber furniture of 
the} Flemish Renaissance, deep, India 
hangings and rare ornamentations bathed 
in the dim, bluish light from the crystal 
chandelier, Glen wondered vaguely if, 
somehow, he had made a mistake. 

And then Jessica was before him, 
coming so silently over the deep carpets, 
the soft material of her rich gown making 
no sound, that she was like an apparition 
before she spoke and dispelled the illusion 
— Jessica, more beautiful than even 
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Glen had ever conjured her, as contrary 
with her youth and freshness and vivacity 
from her somber surroundings as a rose 
from the gardens of Los Alamos in the 
tomb of Hadrian. 

‘QO Glen,” she breathed, extending 
her soft, white hand, as he rose to greet 
her. ‘‘ How pleased I am to see you. 
You are not displeased that I asked you 
to come? ”’ she said, inquiringly, looking 
up into his face with a strange wistfulness, 
as she noted a hesitancy in his manner. 

‘“‘ Displeased?”’ he repeated, laughing 
gently, in spite of himself at her odd little 
manner, so girlishly, naively opposite to 
the mannerisms he had observed in others 
of her equal station, and which he pre- 
sumed she too could well act on occasion. 

‘“No, indeed,’ he said, with more 
warmth than he had intended. ‘1 was 
very pleased to come. Am I too early, 
or too late, or is your dinner party ”’ 

Jessica interrupted him with a merry, 
unaffected laugh. 

“Oh, I’ve been such a wayward girl, 
as usual,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve got 
such a scandalous confession to make. 
You're the whole party, Glen, and I’m 
host and hostess in one.” 

A shadow crossed Glen’s_ troubled 
countenance and she drew nearer to him 
and made endeavor to laugh it away. 

“You see it was this way,’ leading 
the way toadivan. “ It began all right. 
We did intend to have a select little 
dinner party and the theater after, but 
one of the dyspeptic old directors or 
something of one of the big corporations 
with which my — with which Mr. Boyn- 
ton,” she substituted ,laughing and color- 
ing and circling one knee impulsively 
with her clasped hands, “is closely con- 
nected, went and died. Nothing to do 
but the whole gilded colony must go 
into mourning and all invitations to 
social events must be recalled. 

‘“* Oh dear,” she sighed, with an amus- 
ing little pucker on her brow, “ but con- 
fession isn’t pleasant, even if it is good 
for the soul. Well,” bringing both tiny 
feet down onto the floor and leaning her 
elbow on the arm of the couch and her 
chin in her palm, looking Glen squarely 
in the face, ‘“‘I sent out regrets, with- 
drawing all the invitations to dinner 
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excepting one. That one, to you I—I 
forgot,’’ and she sank back amid the 
cushions like a child, fearing a reprimand, 
vet too thoroughly imbued with mischief 
to actually care. 

“* And — your husband? ”’ asked Glen, 
scarcely knowing just how to voice his 
perplexity. 

“Gone to Philadelphia,’ said Jessica, 
a vicious little metallic ring in each word, 
and Glen almost groaned. 

“‘ And not to keep one iota of my ter- 
ribleness from you,” continued Jessica, 
still in the depths of the cushions, “I’ve 
sent his maiden sister out to an all- 
evening meeting of the Woman’s Ad- 
vancement League, with instructions 
-on the side to the coachman that he 
needn’t go for her until I ring, so, ex- 
cepting for the servants, we’re as alone 
for the next few hours as — as a couple 
on the top of, say Sugarloaf Mountain. 

“ But,” Jessica exclaimed,.a new tone 
in her voice, rising and standing before 
Glen, who had also risen, “ there’s no 
harm in even that. I have a right to 
receive whom and when I choose, and I 
hold myself wholly accountable. I’m 
not responsible for sudden deaths in the 
directorate, and if the Woman’s League 
meets to-night it’s not my fault,” and 
she pulled a silken tasseled cord that 
hung by the wall. 

“‘ But,” Glen started to say, fully alive 
to the spurious specie of Jessica’s amusing 
argument in rebuttal, but before he could 
say more a passive-faced servant was 
standing at the door announcing that 
dinner was served. 

Too well bred to make anything like a 
scene, but conscious of the impropriety 
of the trend of events, Glen offered his 
arm to Mrs. Boynton, as he would have 
done before a roomful, and, Jessica, her 
old self again, laughing and drawing him 
out, full of delight that her “ terrible- 
ness’? was succeeding admirably, they 
moved down the long hall and into the 
pretty and bright-lit breakfast room, 
where, for this occasion, Jessica had 
directed the table should be laid, to the 
silent horror of the butler. 

When soup had been served, Jessica, 
unmindful wholly of the two servants, 
who stood like gorgeous mannikins behind 
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the chairs, insisted upon an unabridged 
recital of all the events that had t:ans- 
pired in Stonestead and vicinity since 
Christmas, a year ago. 

Needless to say Glen told only so 1iuch 
of the story as he chose, and Jessica !-new 
she was not getting it all. 

By the time that dessert was rea-hed 
both young people had impercep ibly 
drifted back to a footing of old-‘ime 
companionship. Glen was all but for- 
getting that he was a guest of his em- 
ployer, under circumstances the reverse 
of formal, and Jessica was drolly, :adi- 
antly, supremely happy with the pre«ent, 
and care free of the future. When ‘len 
led her to the drawing-room ope iing 
from the breakfast room, and the « rap- 
eries fell back to their place in the « oor- 
way, they were again boy and girl to- 
gether on the up-country hills, anc the 
events of the past year, so ominous in 
fact, were for the nonce as though ‘hey 
had never been. 

Jessica, seating herself on a couch, 
motioned Glen to a chair near by. The 
small, dull radiance of globed electric 
light was over and about the room, and 
for a time they talked quietly of many 
things. 

A subdued tinkle of silver and glass 
came now and then from the dining- 
room beyond, but soon such sounds 
ceased and the apartment, save for their 
low voices and occasional light laug)iter, 
was silent. 

“‘ Of course you will think me terrible,” 
Jessica was saying, “‘ for contriving this 
harmless little escapade. I guess I never 
shall be really formal. O Glen,’’ she 
almost moaned, drawing nearer to him, 
her arm flung over a supporting pillow, 
“if you know what a traitor I really am 
to the conventionalities of the life I lead; 
how I hate, sometimes, the golden fet ters 
I have put on; what overt acts I do as 
regards the code etiquette; how, some- 
times, I even hate myself for the |vase 
contradictions that I am.” 

She spoke rapidly, her whole being 
changed with the new intensity of her 
feelings. Neither noted the far de)ths 
of confidential relations into which ‘hey 
were drifting, and unconsciously Glen’s 
hand dropped from his side toucliing 
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hers, which lay passive under the warm 
pressure. 

The dim light, the still surroundings, 
the overpowering feeling of creature com- 
fort, the warmth and close contact of 
their young bodies were factors not con- 
ducive to prudence nor the exercise of 
calmest judgment. 

Glen, Glen,” she exclaimed, but her 
voice wasa whisper. ‘“‘ lam young, Iam 
human. I have everything, everything 
heart can desire, but one thing, that 
which woman in her youth most covets. 
Thet —that I exchanged for the rest, 
anc oh how I was cheated! Iam loved; 
yes, in @ possessive way; as a man may 
lov. a gilt-edged security or a rare piece 
of china, but ah, Glen, not as a lover loves, 
no! Glen, as you have loved me.’ 

Crimson with a sense of the shame of 
her avowal, she buried her face on the 
pillow, and Glen, as though electrified 
by the shock, stood erect, his temples 
throbbing and shame for what he had 
allowed mantling also in flames over his 
fea‘ ures. 

Jessica,” he exclaimed, his voice 
husky, “‘ what are you saying, and what, 
in God’s name, am I listening to? Here, 
under his roof, a dependent for the time 
on his goodness. I must go, Jessica; 
I inust. While we yet have a remnant 
of our senses, show me the door, and let 
us neveragain trust ourselves in meeting.”’ 

ut while he spoke she half turned and 
looked upathim. Oh the power of her pos- 
ture, her smile through her tears, and 
their pleading! Slowly he sank to one 
knee beside her. A spell like an opiate 
stole over him. ‘Surely, surely,’ the 
tempter tempted, whispering to his in- 
ward senses, “ only a human heart could 
withhold the small need of comfort one 
slight caress might bestow in a moment 
of such evident mental suffering! ”’ 

\nd as her white, rounded arm stole 
over his shoulder and she drew him 
nearer — so near he could feel on his arm 
the pulsing of her storm-troubled bosom 
—no voice, no step, no interruption 
caine to rend the hypnotic spell that 
shrouded his reason, or to let in on his 
soul the white light of truth to show the 
insidious fallacy of the tempter’s reason- 
ing 
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But as their lips met — burning, pas- 
sionate, clinging—the chimes of an 
antique mantle clock over the couch 
struck one, and as though the heavens 
had rent asunder with an earth-shaking 
crash, both stood erect, knowing, sensing, 
self-condemning. 

Jessica was the first to speak. Twin- 
ing her hands before her face she ex- 
claimed: “‘ Oh, it was I. Forgive me.” 

‘“‘ No, it was I,” said Glen, slowly, and 
his voice sounded hard and metallic. 

““O Glen, Glen,” stretching forth her 
arms, but he turned and groped his way 
down the long apartment, like one who 
walks in a dream; and Jessica watched 
him, swaying, but silent. 

As he found the curtained doorway, 
and for a moment his tall form clothed in 
formal black was framed amid draperies, 
she sank to the couch, moaning inco- 
herently; and then he passed into the 
great hallway and, unknowing how, 
found his coat and hat and opening the 
carved door, he went out into the night, 
his face pale and stern set, with the 
shame that throbbed in his bosom. 


CHAPTER XIX 


As Glen plunged into the wintry gloom 
of the tree-bordered thoroughfare, a 
gloom cut aslant at intervals by the arc 
lights of the city swinging, spluttering, 
and creaking, at the intersection of the 
streets, he was wholly unconscious of 
the direction he took and entirely with- 
out objective. 

The cold of the night was intense, for 
it had come on to freeze sharply at sun- 
down, but unmindful of physical sensa- 
tion, more the embodiment of a self- 
tortured soul swinging through space, 
intent only on self-analysis, he walked 
south and then westward, like a derelict 
adrift, borne on by an invisible force, 
moving in the course of least resistance. 

In his heart there was only self- 
censure. Before the moral standard 
hereditarily set up in his mind he had 
played, it seemed to him, a dastard’s 
part. Gauged by the arbitrary code of 
manliness, to which he had been bred, he 
critically and mercilessly judged himself 
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not only an ingrate, false to the friendship 
and kindness of one who had befriended 
him in a time of extremity, but a creature 
of monumental selfishness, who had per- 
mitted that benefactor’s young wife, 
in a moment of weakness and sentiment, 
to betray herself into a situation of un- 
faithfulness to herself and her husband 
that would distress and humiliate her 
for all time to come. He, who should 
have been strong to resist, had been weak 
in the moment of trial; the stronger reed 
had bent in the gale with the weaker; 
his faith in himself was shattered. 

He ought to have foreseen, was his 
argument often repeated, as he walked 
hurriedly on, how things were drifting; 
he, the man, tried in the crucible of 
affliction and adversity, and steeled him- 
self to meet the test. 

He had turned west at Twenty-third 
Street, and was treading the mazes of a 
debatable section between poverty and 
opulence, where, as in a city’s garbage 
can, extremes, such as ravel of point 
lace and a cabbage stalk, meet. 

Dimly he realized his contact with other 
self-absorbed beings, a multitude of 


hastening, grinning, sorrowing creatures, 


self-centered in their gross pursuits,— the 
manpack of the city’s jungle, snarling, 
reaching, cringing, striving on the trail of 
thee great quest; lured, over the torn 
bodies of sacrificed brothers and the dead 
parts of their better selves, by the call 
of insatiable greed. 

Slowly a sense of its awfulness pene- 
trated his understanding and a per- 
ception of the enormity of it all grew upon 
him, sickening him with revulsion for 
such a living — its selfishness, sordidness, 
vileness. In such a soil he realized how 
inevitably the plant of iniquity, of whose 
bitter-sweet fruit he had tasted, must 
spring, and spontaneously, in his heart 
the resolve quickened to be done with 
false striving and get back to God’s 
country, ‘‘where the thorns of ad- 
versity and trial do grow, but where the 
flowers of human kindness outnumber 
them; whose hills are many and highways 
rough, but are trod by those who love 
mercy.” 

Planning how he might best, with the 
least explanation, sever his connection 
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with his employment and start early for 
home, anxious and impatient to be really 
on the way, now that he had made his 
resolve, he stood fora moment motionless 
on the curb, the way being temporarily 
impeded by a shifting crowd, gathered 
from curiosity about the improvised 
rostrum of a street speaker, who, mounted 
at the tail end of an express wagon, was 
about to harangue whosoever would 
pause to hear. 

Taller than the average man, he could 
see above the heads about him, and was 
looking to the sidewalk in quest oi an 
opening through which he might pass, 
when, hastening beneath a lantern light, 
that swung from a bordering store, he 
saw unmistakably Flora MacLaren 
company with a young man whose fo: 
was familiar. 

They were going westward at a r. 
walk, and in a moment passed from 
rays of light. 

In the bewilderment of the inci 
and his previous conflict of thou 
Glen for a time stood irresolute, — 
his hand across his sweating brow. I 
he moved hastily around the ne 
group of men and gained the s 
walk. 

He must see Flora and her compani 
There were dark, foreboding questions 
which must be answered, things un- 
accountable in Glen’s reasonings which 
must be accounted for. 

When Glen paused and looked about, 
the brown-ulstered figure of the man nd 
his companion were not in sight. He 
strode rapidly in the direction they had 
taken, and at the corner of West Broad- 
way saw them again, but immediately 
lost them in the crush of pedestrians. 
He went on blindly, in and out, and 
thought he again distinguished the well- 
known form, crossing toward Christopher 
Street. He took to the gutter in his eager- 
ness and hastened on, impeded often by 
push carts, trucks, and cabs, and wlien 
on the more broad thoroughfare returned 
to the sidewalk, but could see nothing 
of his quarry. 

He went on, however, and was glad- 
dened, upon nearing West Street, to see 
the couple ahead of him, headed, evi- 
dently for the ferry. 














Glen quickened his strides, but they 
had gained the turmoil of the dock-lined 
street, and he could see them weaving 
between the coiling lines of teams in the 
fitful light. He was so near to them 
that he shouted, and Flora’s companion 
turned, revealing, for an instant, the 
dissipation-stamped young features of 
Clarence Burland. 

Glen recognized him on the instant, and 
that Clarence also saw and knew who it 
was that was following him was manifest 
froin the fact that he caught Flora by the 
arm and hurried her yet faster on their 
way. 

At one moment Glen was nearly upon 
them, then a team intervened, and he 
was obliged to circle it, groaning with 
impatience. 

He reached the approach of the ferry 
slip just as Clarence and Flora, the latter 
unstuspecting, stepped upon the boat. 

The brazen voice of the starting bell 
was sounding above the surge and clash 
of the city’s traffic, and the lights of the 
ferry trembled with the vibrating force 
of the already started machinery. 

The night upon the river was bitter 
coli, and the passengers were within the 
cabins or huddled up before the teams by 
the boilers in the area way, all save one 
lone, ulstered figure that stood where the 
gloom was dense by the starboard rail. 

A deckhand had just closed the folding, 
iron gate which guarded the opening to 
the deck of the craft and gone back 
amongst the teams. Scarcely four feet 
of open water was visible between the 
dock and the boat, and Glen measured 
it with his eyes without any slackening 
of his speed. Sure footed, lithe, and 
strong, he would have gained his quest 
in safety, but the gunwale of the boat 
was thick with ice, and, as his foot 
touched it, he slipped and fell. 

He caught the topmost portion of the 
guard rail with both ungloved hands, 
and made a valiant effort to regain his 
footing. A voice, the cultured, insinu- 
ating voice of Clarence, sounded in his 
ears from just above his head, and in his 
throes of expended strength he could see 
Jessica’s cousin bending above him in 
the gloom over the rail. Clarence had a 
short boat hook in his gloved hand, and 
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his face was monomaniacal as he held it 
down. 

““So you followed us, did you? You 
damn hayseed. You’re a smart Aleck, 
maybe, in your way, but I'll fool you.” 

He put the sharp hook against Glen’s 
shoulder and pushed, but his puny 
strength was no match for the country 
boy’s strength, and he could not dislodge 
Glen’s grip on the rail. 

“You damned hayseed,” he gritted 
between his even teeth, ‘“‘ you won’t let 
go, eh?” his voice just audible'to the 
struggling figure hanging over the gun- 
wale, above the craunch of floating ice 
and the crash and jar of the straining 
boat, “‘ Well, damn you, take that.” 

He raised the iron hook and brought it 
down on Glen’s clinging fingers as they 
gripped the ice-flecked, heavy ail. 
Desperately Glen struggled, with all his 
young Herculean strength to gain a 
foothold on the glare, icy inclined sur- 
face of the gunwale, but to no avail. 
Each time he slipped and fell the length 
of his aching arms, and the heavy skirt 
of his long ulster impeded the free use of 
his limbs. 

Again, more quickly than the telling, 
the cruel hook descended. ‘The clinging 
fingers on the heavy railing were bruised 


‘and bloody; human courage of the most 


dauntless sort could not survive the 
impact of such inhuman blows. Slowly 
the tortured hands slipped, gripped, tried 
to regain their hold, felt again the crush- 
ing blows, then with one lurch, but 
without a word for mercy, Glen loosed his 
hold and sank from sight in the darkness. 

The fast moving boat swept from the 
spot in the dark waters where, for a 
moment, there was a splash and sparkle 
of spray in the blades of dancing river 
lights, and then an ice floe floating into 
the smoothing space, and the panting 
ferry, like a grim, fire-eyed leviathan, 
faded into the black distance, its cabin 
lights reflected like leaping flames on 
the bosom of the troubled waters. 


CHAPTER XX 


Back home, life rc .d about Cass 
Corners and Stonehead went along with 
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the calm routine of usual existence. 

Had ours been a political tale with 
romantic incidents, instead of a romance 
with incidents political, I would per- 
force tell here of the undercurrents of 
political chicanery at work to undermine 
the peaceful life of the community and 
debauch the electorate of native men 
unspoiled to now by forms and graces. 

In that event it had been necessary 
to follow understandingly the devious 
below-ground plottings by which the 
political ‘‘ machine ” at the state’s capital 
proposed, by and with the assistance of 
some of the rare gentry whom we have 
met more or less casually, to barter the 
finest honor in the power of a people to 
bestow — a United States senatorship — 
into the possession of one Theophilus 
I. Burland, financier, and to show how, 
under changed conditions, it had become 
possible for a man to buy with cold dollars 
his way from obscurity into the imper- 
ishable history of the nation. 

But such, at present, is not our mission. 
Rather, to follow, as events may lead, 
the fortune for a time of a few plain peo- 
ple of these hills, who, however, if they 
be not too soon driven from off the soil 
of their fathers’ conquering, may yet be 
ordained agencies by which rotten and 
pernicious politics may one day be driven 
from the state. 

As time wore and nearly four weeks 
went by without an accustomed. letter 
from Glen to Doctor Grey, the old 
practitioner became disturbed in mind, 
and one day he drove to Ludlow to in- 
quire of Major Terrill if he had had recent 
tidings of the boy. 

‘No, none for more than a month,” 
said the lawyer, and far into the dusk 
the attorney and physician sat talking of 
Glen’s case, of old times, and the trend 
of the new. 

That evening, sitting before the fire, 
with his mug of cider slowly simmering 
on the hearth, the Doctor broached the 
subject uppermost in his mind to Con- 
stance. 

For nearly five months now, or since 
the time she had been able to be moved 
from her bed of sickness, she had been 
an inmate of the good doctor’s home. 
The Carter homestead had been leased to 
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a responsible American farmer on sha res, 
and, until she was grown strong enough 
to take up her studies again at colloge, 
it was thought best she should liye \ ith 
her friend and guardian, under his \ro- 
fessional eye, with Aunt Kate, who 1ad 
more than ever come to be a second 
mother to her. 

The doctor cleared his throat sev ral 
times before he said, finally, “‘ Li‘tle 
girl, there was no reason that you k) ow 
of besides the trial, that should hive 
prompted Glen to go away, was ther >” 

“No, doctor,” Constance replied, st rt- 
ing and looking across to her old frie id. 
But the doctor’s face was turned from | er. 

“You have heard from him — te- 
cently?’ he inquired, stirring the ci ‘er 
gently. 

‘“‘T have never heard from him,” she 
replied, bending again over her «in- 
broidery. ‘“‘Glen never wrote to se. 
I have never seen him since father di-d. 
You know it was yourself who told me 
he was gone.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said the doctor, slowly, 
and there was a pause, then he resumed, 
“He — he used to think lots of you, 
little girl. He —that is, there was never 
any misunderstanding, no quarrel? ”’ ‘he 
doctor suggested, and stirred the con- 
tents of the mug more energetically. 

““No, mnever,’’ she answered, very 
softly, bending low over her work, a tear 
glistening unobserved on her lashes. 

The doctor raised the mug to his lips, 
and his hand, so very steady with ‘he 
scalpel, trembled; then he sat the cider 
back on the hearth untasted. 

That was the nearest to the subject 
that was dear to the doctor’s heart, the 
mating of Glen and Constance, that they 
had ever come in their conversation. 
Major Terrill had suggested that some 
love affair might have been at the root 
of Glen’s resolve to leave the community 
and his disheartenment, that it was from 
lack of courage to stay and face and live 
down the false charge, heinous thoug!: it 
was, of assault upon his friend, neither 
would believe for a moment. 

As for Constance, she appeared, in 
many respects, to have stepped from girl- 
hood to young womanhood in a duvy, 
and yet she preserved her girlish <is- 
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pos (ion and her wonted youthful charms. 

j|.ut one thing about her troubled her 
waichful guardian, and that sorely: 
She never sang now, and when she 
thought herself alone she would sit, an 
how: at a time, her sewing neglected in 
her lap, gazing with large, dry eyes 
tow rd the far horizon. ‘If she would 
onl: sing, orcry,” he often said. 

‘le doctor was ordinarily an assiduous 
reac cr of the daily press, but this winter 
den nds upon his professional practice 
had been very heavy, and he had some- 
wh: fallen behind on current events. 
A ivw days later than his conversation 
wit!: Constance concerning Glen, he sat 
alo: one evening before the fire, a sheaf 
of (aily papers on the table, reading. 
Sudienly he sat upright, the paper 
tusiling in his shaking hands. Con- 
fronting his dazed eyes was a paragraph 
which he had read once through before 
con prehending its significance. 

“As a boat from the police patrol 
vigilance was proceeding along the river- 
front last night,” the article ran, “in 
the vicinity of the Inman Line docks, 
in quest of harbor thieves who had been 
troubling the fruit steamers of late, the 
officers aboard discovered a man floating, 
for his heavy clothing was soaked, and 
he was in a condition to sink for the last 
time. He was taken aboard and the boat 
at once proceeded to the dock. He was 
resuscitated with difficulty, but refused 
to inform the police or physicians any- 
thing concerning his identity, and shortly 
after again sank into insensibility from 
which it was impossible to arouse him. 
He is a finely proportioned young Ameri- 
can with brown hair and eyes and regular 
features. He was conveyed hurriedly 
to Roosevelt Hospital, where it. was 
feared last night that the shock, loss of 
blood, and terrible exposure would result 
in complications disastrous to his re- 
covery. He was neatly dressed in a 
black suit, heavy gray ulster, and wool 
undergarments, but there was no identi- 
fication mark upon any of them. In his 
pockets there was nothing of a written 
nature excepting a page torn from what 
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was evidently a physician’s pad, tucked 
in a worn wallet, containing a written 
quotation from Grahame, beginning: 


O Nature! All thy seasons please the 
eye 
Of 4 who seems a present Deity to 
all, 
and signed W. H. G.” 

The old doctor sat erect and scanned 
the page. Upon a leaf torn from his 
prescription pad he had scrawled one 
day what he could recall of that same 
poem, and finding it,on his desk as he 
was writing to Glen a few hours later had 
tucked it in the envelope. And those 
were his own initials. 

The doctor hastily turned the paper 
over. It was the morning edition of a 
New York daily, and now more than a 
month old. 

““My God, my God,” the old man 
moaned, “‘ buried, perhaps, in a pauper’s 
grave, and we know nothing about it. 
And I condemned him for not writing! ”’ 
In anguish of sorrow and perplexity the 
old doctor walked the floor. The rest 
of the household had long since retired, 
so finally he decided to do nothing in the 
matter until morning. 

After breakfast, therefore, with pain 
at his heart for the sorrow he knew the 
tidings would bring upon her, he handed 
the fateful paper to Constance. 

At the first reading she seemed in- 
capable of understanding what it meant, 
and resting one hand on the table for 
support, she reread the article. Slowly 
the fearful import of the blurred and 
swimming sentence crept over her under- 
standing and she would have fallen in the 
great blackness which came upon her if 
Aunt Kate had not stood ready by her 
side. 

With desperate strength she threw off 
the spell and regained her balance, 
passing one hand across her brow as 
though to brush away the shadows which 
dimmed her vision. Then, steadily, she 
withdrew herself from the tender embrace 
of the troubled elder woman, and walked 
slowly to the door. 


( To be continued. ) 
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SUGGESTIONS 
FOR MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS 


By R. BROWN 


Associate Member, Boston Society of Architects 


/ Henry James last visited this 
country they were more con- 
cerned’ about its future than its present 
physical aspect. Mr. Wells in his inter- 
rogative state of mind asks, ‘‘ What 
is going to happen to the United States 
of America in the next thirty years or so?” 
Mr. James, apostrophizing the mag- 
nificent houses on Fifth Avenue, asks 
them, ‘‘What are you going to make 
your /uture of, for all your airs, we want 
to know? What elements of a future, 
as futures have gone in the great world, 
are at all assured to you?” 

That habit of mind which is intro- 
spective leads one to look behind the 
scenes to discern, if we can, the motive 
power which is controlling and directing 
the building of nations. 

The growth of cities generally in the 
United States seems more like the work- 
ing of a blind force than the outcome 
of a highly intelligent conscious power. 
Gradually there has come an awakening, 
and with that a desire to improve the 
present condition of our cities,— to plan 
wisely for their future. This means a 
revival of public spirit on the part of 
the citizen, without which the state and 
the city cannot progress. ‘‘ Witness,” 
says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘ the magnificent 
spectacle of Japan to-day; the state above 
the individual; common good above 
personal good; sacrifice of self and devo- 
tion to the community. These great 
qualities, on which every nation has risen 
to glory, were never displayed more 
brightly in the history of the world than 
now before our eyes. It is a nation 
which is saturated and infused with 
public spirit, the spirit of the race, en- 


W HEN Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. 


thusiasm for the community and for the 
welfare of humanity. This is the spirit 
which elevates cities; it is this which 
makes a nationality; it is this which 
will some day renovate mankind.”’ 

In any country the test of the highest 
civilization is not the amount of material 
wealth the nation may gather, but the 
kind of people, the quality of the men 
and the women it rears. Therefore, in 
all plans of civic improvement, including 
alterations and future arrangements for 
the city’s growth, the housing of the 
poorer classes of people should be of 
primary importance. It is morally in- 
consistent to have beautiful libraries 
and museums at one end of the city and 
slums at the other. To spend the money 
raised collectively by the public on works 
that are simply beautiful, while a great 
number of our fellow-citizens are living 
in unsanitary conditions, in disease- 
breeding districts, cannot be counte- 
nanced by a sane Christian people. 
Municipal governments in Europe have 
long ago recognized this. Half a century 
ago Edinburgh and Glasgow began the 
remedial work of tearing down the slums 
and rebuilding sanitary buildings. Lon- 
don, although it came late in the field, 
has done more in the matter of housing 
than any other city. Under the various 
Housing Acts it has expended about 
$20,000,000. Manchester, Liverpool, 
Huddersfield, and many other munici- 
palities are engaged in this great work of 
sanitary amelioration and civic improve- 
ment. 

Berlin, Germany, has practically no 
slums. Toronto in Canada has next to 
none. 

In NewYork there are three hundred and 
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sixty thousand dark rooms, with about a 
million people living in them,— rooms 
in which the light of day never enters. 
Along side of these there are costly resi- 
dences, churches, and hospitals, and a 
wealthy community who are for the most 
part callous and indifferent to the awful 
conditions in which their poorer brethren 
live. 

Private philanthropy sometimes ex- 
erts itself to clean up this cancer spot, 
but the civic government of New York 
has done little or nothing. 

There are similar conditions, more or 
less evil, in all the older cities of this 


country. 


The city of Chicago recently 
pulled down some slum buildings to make 
room for a park extension, but not to 
rebuild improved dwellings for the poor. 


Boston has its slums also. And yet 
in such schemes of civic improvement as 
have been brought to public notice the 
housing of the poorer working classes has 
hardly been touched upon. Be it noted 
that these schemes for public benefit lave 
come, not from the municipality itself, 
but from private individuals or socicties 
interested philanthropically in the public 
welfare. 

In 1907 the commission appointe:! to 
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nto the construction and main- 
e of tenement houses in Boston 
d an act which ignored questions 
t and ventilation. The Civic Im- 
ent League (a body of private 
:) had to fight this, and finally 
drafted by them as far as sanitary 
es were concerned, and not by 
mmission, was adopted by the 


ntury ago social conditions were 
fferent to what they are to-day. 
here was more equality in the 
on of material wealth, and more 
tual and social equality. The 
iy of competitive individualism 
ividual liberty has brought great 
| wealth, and with that, power to 
eaving the many poor and weak, 
wn by social conditions against 
hey are powerless to battle. 
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We are still living under the old idea 
that individualism is the best policy for 
everything. European cities have long 
ago adopted collectivistic principles for 
doing civic and state business, with the 
result that they are now half a century 
in advance of us. 

Now that the business community of 
Boston is getting together in city clubs 
and chambers of commerce associations, 
the time is opportune from the combined 
wisdom of its best citizens to evolve some 
broad plan to correct existing evils and 
plan for future growth. From a serious 
study of past and present conditions we 
ought to be able to predict along which 
ways, as a business city, Boston will ad- 
vance. It is a seaport, with the geogra- 
phical and natural advantages suited to 
becoming a greater-port. It is an edu- 
cational center now, and has the founda- 
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RUBBISH ON PUBLIC GROUNDS, BosToN 


tions for becoming a still greater educa- 
tional center. In any scheme, therefore, 
for future development, it would surely 
be safe to consider these two important 
factors. 

The report of the Foston Society of 
Architects’ Committee on Municipal Im- 
provement, published in 1907, is full of 
broad and suggestive measures, and it is 
to be hoped that public interest will be 
aroused regarding these subjects. In 
forming a diagnosis of the situation, this 
report says, “‘ There are great areas of 
unoccupied space (land and water) which 
lie in the very heart of the city, cutting 
off sections from each other and’ pre- 
venting communication.”” A member 
says, ‘‘In Boston building operations 
are practically at a standstill.” 

On the further development of Boston 
as a port, the example of Hamburg is 
given,— a city which in eighteen vears 


spent $49,600,000 on new docks and 
harbors, resulting in placing this city 
first in commerce, exceeding London by 
a fourth. Antwerp, Liverpool, and now 
London are all spending enormous sums 
in the way of remodeling and improving 
their dock systems. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
necessity for advancement. Why do 
we not make greater progress? Is it not 
because we fail to see the advantage of 
concerted action, of an enlightened col- 
lectivism? The old Adam of Individual- 
ism in the form of politics, which means 
my good or gain, not ‘‘ each for all,” is 
forever obsessing us and blocking the 
way. Let us exorcise this demon and 
get to work like those Germans, in @ 
rational, businesslike way. 

In ‘‘ The Holiday Studies of Cities and 
Ports,” by Mr. R.S. Peabody, which was 
offered to the commission on the im- 
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provement of Metropolitan Boston, he 
savs, ‘‘ It seems to me that nowhere do 
people get as little for their money as in 
America.” “In Europe it all tells, 
because more systematic and more busi- 
nesslike methods are applied to it. 
Besides, public servants are honest, 
and you cannot imagine such peculations 
as those at Harrisburg or San Francisco 
occurring in the German Empire.” We 
admire the delicacy shown by Mr. Pea- 
body in not referring to our own city 
and its way of financing, as illustrated by 
the reports of the Finance Commission. 

Any scheme for city improvement 
for boston will be manifestly incomplete 
that does not consider, with the general 
city planning, the housing of the poorer 
working classes. With the growth of 
the city as a business center the number 
of inhabitants will increase, and the 
question will arise, ‘‘ How are they to 
be housed?” 

The report of the Boston Society of 
Architects’ Committee hardly touches on 
this important question. It does sug- 
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gest in one place “ filling the gaps in the 
city;plan” and “keeping within the city 
limits the prosperous and educated class 
that now goes to the suburbs.”’ It sug- 
gests such changes in the building laws 
as will tend towards economical con- 
struction of modern apartment houses 
on the new land in which suites can be 
profitably rented at moderate prices to 
“that most desirable class of the popula- 
tion,— young clerks, business and pro- 
fessional men and their families, who 
now, because of high rents, are driven to 
Brookline, Newton, and other suburbs.” 

This does not answer our question. 
Are we to infer from this that the working 
people are not so desirable a class of the 
population? Are they to be housed in 
the suburbs, outside the city limits, or 
simply to be housed in foul tenements 
in the congested parts of the city as they 
now are? Have we of the better edu- 
cated class any moral responsibility re- 
garding how these people live? 

The working people form the physical 
basis on which our social structure — 
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professional and unprofessional —is built. 
So if we desire a finer civilization we had 
better see that this section is ina healthy, 
vigorous state. 

That the present housing condition is 
bad enough will be evident to any one 
who has seen the slum dwellings of Bos- 
ton at the North and South Ends and in 
part of South Boston. The ground on 
which many of these houses stand is too 
valuable to the individual owners to 
allow them to be rented at a moderate 
price. Thus, 
with the cost 
of the buiid- 
ings, the poor 
people are 
forced to crowd 
together, more 
sleeping and 
living in one 
room than the 
sanitary law 
allows. Asa 
result we have 
disease, infant 
mortality, and 
physical de- 
terioration. 

Statistics 
show plainly 
the great differ- 
ence in health 
in proportion 
to the number 
of people living 
in rooms and 
the number of 
people housed 
to the area of 
land. 

In London 
and Glasgow 
the building of improved ‘‘ model tene- 
ments,” as they are called, in the heart 
of the city, has not been a crowning 
success, either financial or sanitary. 

Dr. Sarason, of Berlin, Germany, at a 
meeting recently held in Boston, showed 
models and drawings of improved tene- 
ments designed to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis. The improvement consisted 
in each story of the tenement being set 
back about six feet from the front line, 
leaving a gallery or piazza to the front of 
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each tenement, the street being 
wider at the eaves of the buildings than 
at the ground. While this woulc help 
to remedy existing evils, it woul not 
help the dire effects of congestion aiid the 
crowding of too many people on a given 
area of ground. 

The true solution of this question in 
England and in Germany has been found: 
to remove factories from congeste:: city 
areas to country districts; to build g irden 
villages as exemplified by Port Sw ilight 
and Bournes- § 
ville, for pro- J 
perly housing 
the wor<ing 
classes ear 
their wor. 

Letchworth 
(the first 
garden ci'y in 
England) has 
passed tlie ex- 
perime ital 
stage anil it 
may be pointed 
to as ai: ex- 
ample. 
is a town built 
on agricuitural 
land, wiiiere 
the unearned 
increment is 
secured for the 
benefit of the 
inhabitants. 
The town is 
scien tlifically 
planned ,and a 
permaneni belt 
of agricultural 
land is _ pre- 
served around 
it. All modern business facilities are pro- 
vided for manufacturers, and their work- 
ers are housed under healthy conditions 
in cottages with gardens. To sum up, 
it is a combined residential, industrial, 
and agricultural town. 

There is every evidence to show that 
Boston’s growth will be chiefly as a port 
and as an educational center. Condi- 
tions are against its future developinent 
as a great manufacturing center It 
seems absurd to turn round the cornet 
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from 
the heart of the city and find a little by- 
street occupied by jobbing plumbers, 
hatiers, and shoeblacks. As the city 
grows, these back alley places will be 
utilized for more important purposes. 
The manufacturing concerns within the 
city limits will find it better economically 
to combine together and withdraw to the 
country outside Boston, and there form 
groups of industrial villages, with the 
workers housed near the _works,— the 
wood workers in 
one village, the boot 
and shoe makers 
in onother. The 
most improved 
machinery will then 
be used, driven by 
eleciricity. The 
smo!.e and all ob- 
noxious dirt, noise, 
and smell will be 
avoiied. Vegeta- 
ble and fruit farms 
will be developed 
inthe agricultural 
belt round about 
these _ villages, 
which will be beau- 
tiful to look upon, 
— not like Lynn or 
Brockton. ; 

The withdrawal 
of all factories, 
works, and workers 
from the city 
would’ leave more 
room for other 
businesses to ex- 
pan without mov- 
ing from the cen- 
ter, where they 
were already established. Thus, banks, 
insurance offices, department stores, 
offices for the various professions, hotels, 
municipal buildings, public branch 
postal stations (of which we sadly 
nee’ more), schools, colleges; gym- 
nasi, theaters, concert halls, museums, 
art galleries could be extended or re- 
built, with some breathing space and 
greei setting about them. During Mayor 
Quincy’s term of office public sanitary 
conveniences were built underground 
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at the northerly end of the Common; 
but other districts are wholly without 
these conveniences. 

Public bath houses might be built 
in the city, supplied with salt water 
from reservoirs, such as once existed on 
Dorchester Heights, the waste salt water 
being utilized for cleansing sewers, etc. 

The slums would be torn down and 
more daylight and air let into many a 
narrow, crooked street. Circles or squares 
would be formed at the various points 
where streets con- 
verge. Here would 
be placed statuary 
or fountains in a 
setting of green 
shrubbery and 
grass, each of these 
as carefully a t- 
tended to by the 
municipality as the 
Public Gardens 
and Common are 
now. The city, 
thus relieved of the 
manufacturing ele 
ment, would be- 
come, as the So- 
ciety of Architects’ 
report says, a more 
desirable place for 
“that[imost desira- 
ble class of the- 
population, young 
clerks,!business and 
professional men 
and their families,”’ 
who might occupy 
‘““‘modern apart- 
ment houses on the 
new land”’ at mod- 
erate prices. This 
consummation, however, still leaves the 
question open for discussion as _ to 
whether “‘ families’ can be as healthfully 
brought up in city ‘‘ apartment houses ” 
as in garden suburbs. 

The expansion of Boston as a port, and 
the extension of docks and wharves 
would mean the employment of a large 
number of dock. laborers, who would 
either have to be housed near the harbor 
or conveyed back and forth daily by 
rapid transit to homes in the suburbs. 
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The former would be the most economical 
method, and the reclaiming of land from 
the water along the shallow southerly 
shores would furnish ample ground for 
cottage homes for this section of the 
working population. 


The suggestions here set forth are in no 
sense Utopian, for other nations undera 
past civilization, which we now consider 
in some ways immeasurably inferior 
to our own, have achieved  sirnilar 
results. 
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DEPTHS 


By SARAH AVERY FAUNCE 


I bless thee, dear, that when the dashing spray 
Of other lives reveals a shallow sea 


And limits found, 


Thy heart no narrow confines hath, but quiet depths 
Which the far-reaching plummet of my love 


May never sound. 








A NEW WAY TO WAGE WAR 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Congress is to be held in Chicago 
next April gives rise to the fol- 
lowing thoughts. 

There are still many who look with 
skepticism on the possibility of so 
changing human nature that the martial 
spirit may be tamed. There is a large 
organization in this country corre- 
sponding to similar ones in England and 
on the continent of Europe, pledged todo 
everything in their power to maintain 
and enlarge the armed forces, naval 
and military, on which they believe the 
safely of their country depends. It is an 
organized and somewhat belligerent 
socicty, and has the advantage of always 
being able to use the effective arguments 
of flags and music and picturesque and 
soul-stirring paraphernalia; that it can 
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always appeal to the timidity of appre- 
hension and raise the bugaboo of armed 


invasion. That mythical foreign gun- 
boat skulking along our coast and ready 
at any moment to destroy our wealthy 
cities — one which appeared from 
time to time during the war of the Re- 
bellion and again during the Spanish war, 
scaring millionaires and inducing them 
to send their stocks and bonds to inland 
banks, and really as much a creature of 
the imagination as the Nahant sea ser- 
pent and as dangerous, is always at the 
service of these alarmists. They are 
represented in Congress by enough elo- 
quence to secure the people’s money by 
the hundred millions to build new war- 
ships and cruisers and torpedo boats and 
torpedo destroyers and forts and disap- 
pearing guns. The old shibboleth, “ In 
time of peace prepare for war,” still has 
weight with men just as the old super- 
stition about seeing the moon over the 
left shoulder makes them unhappy. 

They tell us that war can never be 
abolished; that it is the natural way of 


settling difficulties among nations; and 
they deplore and yet uphold the sus- 
picious and brigand-like attitude of the 
nations—each armed to the teeth 
and ready to whip out the six-shooter 
and kill the opponent at a motion of the 
hand. The chip is on the shoulder, and 
a hasty word precipitates the quarrel. 

If one looks back one gets some light 
and encouragement from history on the 
victory of reforms. A few instances will 
illustrate. At the beginning of the last 
century there was a move among sensible 
people to abolish the practice of dueling. 
It was plainly seen by those who were not 
myoptic that a fight between two men, 
whether with pistols or swords, or with 
hatchets, after the Sicilian manner of 
“‘ I Carbunaru,”’ was not indicative of the 
rights in the case, but proved, rather, that 
the stronger or the more skilful killed or 
maimed his opponent. Those who be- 
lieved that dueling was a method of 
justice founded on inherent principles, 
and that it could never be abolished and 
supplanted by a more reasonable code, 
went to Scripture and history for their 
proofs. They declared with great in- 
sistance that it could never be done away 
with. So mothers and fathers had dread 
in their hearts when their sons reached 
matriageable age and would in all prob- 
ability be called upon to defend that 
imaginary honor which only blood could 
cleanse when insult, often offered in the 
heat of wine, needed to be revenged. 

A few years passed, and what became 
of dueling? It is only a little more than 
a century since Hamilton’s death at the 
hands of Aaron Burr brought a full 
realization of the monstrosity of the 
system home to the minds of men. We 
no longer strut round with swords 
dangling between our knees to trip us up, 
or with dagger and pistol ready for in- 
stant use. Unarmed we fear no arms. 
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Nations are only magnified duelists. 

A half century or so ago ministers 
and politicans were defending the divine 
right of holding slaves. The institution 
made to look sacred (by the use of a 
capital I) seemed impregnably in- 
trenched behind the rampart of cot- 
ton; the incense of tobacco rose like 
the smoke of a conflagration to the 
God of Battles who was supposed to 
have a special interest in keeping a large 
portion of those made in His image under 
the harrow. A few so-called fanatics, 
who had eyes, saw that slavery was not 
only wrong but idiotic; that it injured not 
alone the slaves, but even more those 
that possessed them. Such men as 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips and George 
L. Stearns and Eben Dole were regarded 
in their day as pestilential; all manner 
of harsh and filthy epithets were applied 
to them. They had no doubt that the 
day would come when the many would see 
as they clearly saw. No inquisition 
could affect the fact that the earth re- 
volves around the sun; no bolstered 
opinion of self-interest could make the 
wrong of slave holding right. The ma- 
After 
some billions of money had been wasted 
and a million of precious young lives sacri- 
ficed the plan proposed by that fanatical 
band of Abolitionists was adopted, 
slavery was abolished, and the people 
began to say, “ How blind our fathers 
were not to see this long ago! ”’ 

Now, who really believes in slavery? 
If the Abolitionists had had their way 
think what this country would have 
become a generation sooner, with the 
money wasted spent on good roads, on all 
the benefits of civilization, with all the 
flower of that blighted youth come to 
fruitage, in invention, in eloquence, in 
poetry, in art, in manufacture. It is 
terrible to think of. 

Yet those who believe that war is the 
only way of settling international diffi- 
culties, that the maintenance of huge 
armaments is the only way of pre- 
serving peace, are just as foolish and 
just as blind. The world will come to 
see it some time and regret the coal and 
the steel and the wood and the men 
wasted in ‘ White Squadrons.” We 
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don’t need them. We don’t want them. 
They are baubles of school boys who 
think they must settle their little squab- 
bles with fisticuffs and who must go 
crying home with bloody noses. We must 
not lose patience. We must realize that 
nations, like men, go through phise 
Men are not born full grown like Di 
They must first be puling infants; they 
wear knickerbockers; they come to feel 
pride in long ‘‘ pants”; they have to 
learn that fighting is silly; they aiter- 
wards become rivals or partners in busi- 
ness, but always with good spirits; they 
begin to try cooperation; they are safe 
at home and safe on the street, protected 
by an efficient police maintained by 
common consent. 

The world will come to that. It will 
come sooner than some men think. \Var 
is as medieval as slavery, as ridiculous 
as dueling. Back of my house isa field 
which is thick-covered with a blanket 
of snow. It looks as if it could never 
disappear. Day after day, under the icy 
northern blasts it maintains that patient 
equilibrium of the frost. One is tempted 
to say it is hopeless; we shall never see the 
green grass and the flowers. We have 
learned to know better. 

Suddenly the wind shifts; the sun rises 
higher. With the eye of science the 
surface of that field is seen to be pre- 
senting tremendous activities; millions of 
those hard ice crystals are vanishing; it is 
a battlefield of forces — heat attacking 
cold. A warm rain comes, and before you 
know it the whole field is bare. 

It is a very simple thing, it is a terribly 
soul-harrowing thing to be a prophet. 
All it requires is plain commonsense, but 
it hurts to have your neighbors stupid, 
and stumble when they might walk 
gracefully. 

Take this matter of war and of prepara- 
tion for war. We who believe that it 
will be ere long regarded as the most 
extraordinary delusion of history, we 
who have faith to believe that if at this 
moment the President and the Congress 
of the United States and all the news- 
papers and all the ministers and all those 
who profess to follow the Prince of Peace 
— that is to say, all the Christians and all 
the women, the mothers and sisters of 
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men — Should unanimously declare that 
from this time forth not another dollar 
should be spent for warships, that all the 
forts should be dismantled and turned 
into public parks, that the billions which 
it had been intended to put into smokeless 
powder and costly cannon and quickly 
perishing cruisers, shall be released and 
used for the benefit of the world, how 
long would it be before there would be 
such a clamor from the army-ridden 
nations of Europe to follow the beneficent 
example that the blind leaders of the 
blind would have to heed it, that the 
field of snow would melt, that the boy in 
pants would be the man of affairs! What 
an efiect it would have on China which has 
lived through centuries with no army, and 
which is certainly taking a step back- 
wards when under the leadership of 
German officers it is desperately trying to 
come into line with the belligerent nations! 

Suppose an invasion should threaten 
us? Suppose the women of the country 
—the girls and the young matrons — 
should put on white dresses and with 
waving white flags of peace go to meet the 
hostile army and say, ‘‘ Come and feast 
with us, come and dance with us, come, 
we offer you a festival of joy? After 
you have eaten with us and tasted the 
fruits of our land then we will settle this 
petty question which is only a misunder- 
standing!” 

This is not utopian. 
common sense. 

Nature sometimes writes a poem. 
History sometimes enacts a tragedy. 
The story of Russia at the epoch of Ivan 
the Terrible is a vast drama. When the 
Iroquois, ready to sail to meet the fleet, 
with Christmas gifts and with a green 
Christmas tree at her bow, was suddenly 
diverted from that errand of pleasure 
and sent on an errand of mercy to 
stricken Sicily, a poem was written by 
history. I verily believe that if. by some 
miracle all of our battleships, after mak- 
ing their memorable and yet somewhat 
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schooi boy, chip on the shoulder, boastful 
voyage of “what a big fellow I am” 
show around the world, could have been 
changed into bread and offered to those 
starving Sicilians the whole sentiment 
of the country would have cried to the 
Christ that performed it—the water 
into wine of Cana in Galilee,— ‘‘We 
approve of it!’”’ The visit of the fleet to 
Messina on a mission of humanity was a 
prophecy. 

Let us cease, then, building warships! 
Why should not we — the great country 
of the Pilgrims — be the first to set the 
example of disarming? We don’t want 
warships. They are wasteful, costly, 
and inartistic baubles. Spend the money 
on continent-crossing roads. Put an 
end to this clamor for work on the part 
of the unemployed. Endow universities, 
schools, museums; build magnificent pub- 
licedifices; educate the peoplein humanity 
and art and science. They are hungry 
for it. How many men have graduated 
from Harvard and Yale and Princeton 
and Cornell and all the other universities? 
And yet one year’s expenditures on our 
big navy swallows up the endowments of 
all our universities! Think of it! 

It is a simple matter to utter a pro- 
phecy, and yet how heartbreaking it is! 
The fruit must not be eaten until it is 
ripe. The child cannot do the tasks of 
aman. It takes years, perhaps centuries 
to educate a nation. But the time is 
coming when our children will say: 
How blind were our fathers to believe 
in war and the necessity of war! 

And the peace congresses, growing, 
every time they are held, more inspiring, 
more inspired, enlisting ever better and 
wiser men and women, are getting 
gradually the people,—the great, glorious, 
democratic, stupid, unthinking people — 
out of the kindergarten into the high 
school and the college, and ready to put 
behind them infantile and childish things, 
and to be in mass as sensible and as wise 
as the best of them individually. 
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NUBBLE LIGHT 


A MIDSUMMER PARADISE 


By ARTHUR J. SHERMAN 


the Boston and Maine at 

the comfortable hour of nine 
o'clock in the morning, in a swift and 
sumptuous train. Catching glimpses of 
the blue Altantic, of Salem and Beverly, 
after a journey that is none too long for 
comfort and pleasure, we arrive at Ports- 
moutli, New Hampshire, where the train 
waits that willcarry us to the most ancient 
city in the United States. 

It is a neighborly little train, that 
with ringing of bells and blowing of 
whistles goes swinging through people’s 
backyards and so close by the little 
stations that one can lean out of the win- 
dow and shake hands with the telegraph 
operator at his desk. The conductor 
has not forgotten how to say good morn- 
ing with a pleasant smile, and looking 
out the windows we see fair woodlands 
where the trees have not forgotten how 
to grow or the shadows to lurk darkly 
beneath them. In other words, we are 
in Maine. 

Alighting at the station of York Har- 
bor we resume something of our prede- 
termined critical asperity. For we have 
hear! of York Harbor. We have listened 
to stories of her charm and beauty, and 
we are prepared to judge somewhat 
severely. For when in this beautiful 
world of ours a single locality is heralded 
for its particular charm, just as when 
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among the daughters of men one is set 
before others as pre-eminent in grace and 
beauty, we unconsciously exact a higher 
standard of perfection, for the past 
twenty-five years York has been held 
before us as one of the loveliest places on 
the continent. 

This mood holds us until we reach the 
very brow of the hill and look down 
upon the little river that goes winding 
down to the sea, the long white lines of 
surf that divide the emerald shadows of 
the sea from the verdure of the hills, and 
its blue and violet high lights from the 
blue of the sky above. 

Far out at sea gleams of white spray 
show where the waves break about 
Boon Island Light. To the north is the 
Nubble and the magnificent stretch of 
Long Beach. No man with a heart for 
natural beauty can gaze upon that scene 
and keep a grip on his cynicism. As for 
ourselves, it was simply a case of love at 
first sight. 

But I hear some well-informed reader 
propounding a doubtful query as to our 
historical accuracy in stating that old 
York is the most ancient English city 
in the. United States. As a matter of 
fact, there is not the slightest doubt of 
her right to this title. 

A complete history of the town of 
York would make an invaluable contri- 
bution to early American history. The 
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THE OLD JAIL, YORK VILLAGE, ERECTED IN 1653 


nearest approach to such a record is a 
pencil manuscript prepared by Hon. 
Nathaniel S. Marshall, and now in the 
possession of his son, E. S. Marshall, of 
York Harbor. While largely genealogi- 
cal, this manuscript preserves most of 
the available material. 

Unfortunately, the early records of the 
colony were destroyed by the Indians, 
and for some time after the discouraged 
Settlers made no effort, apparently, to 
keep a consistent record. The first 
actual approach to such a thing at least 
that is now in existence was made by 
James Plaisted, in 1695. 

However, there is a great deal that we 
know about the earlier days of York 


from very authentic sources. We know 
that as early as June, 1614, Captain 
John Smith entered York River and 
sailed up it to the head of navigation 
with two vessels and forty-five men. 
How beautiful must have been the scene! 
The entrance through clear, deep water, 
turning sharply about a bold promontory, 
leads to a narrow, winding stream with 
heavily wooded banks that pursues its 
inland course as far as the base of Mt. 
Agamenticus, from whose sides its waters 
issue. Smith named the harbor Boston. 

Less than a decade after this visit, 
that is in 1623, a permanent settlement 
was established, the location being that 
now known as York Harbor. This date 
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fixes the settlement as nearly contem- 
porary with that of Piscataqua, and 
together with that plantation ranks as the 
second permanent English establishment 
in New England. 

It was in 1622 that the Plymouth 
Company, acting under their new charter 
of 1620, granted to Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and John Mason all that portion of their 
grant lying between the Merrimac and 
Sagadahock (now the Kennebec) rivers. 

It was under the personal direction of 
Sir Ferdinando that the settlement of 
1623 was effected. In 1629 Gorges and 
Mason divided their interests, Gorges 
retaining the more easterly portions. A 
little later the Plymouth Company’s 
charter was annulled by King Charles, 
and the title of Gorges became worthless. 
His personal interest with the House of 
Stuart was so great, however, that in 
1639 the king granted him the territory 
which he claimed, and he thus, in 1639, 
became the sole proprietor of the district. 
Gorges sent his nephew, William Gorges, 
and another Englishman of noble descent, 


Edward Godfrey, to manage the new 
settlement, which they did so success- 
fully, that within two years Sir Fredi- 
nando decided to make a city of his 
thriving colony. 

A full English city charter was granted 
March 1, 1641, and the first election of a 
mayor and board of aldermen actually 
took place on the 25th of March, 1642. 
Thomas Gorges was elected the first 
mayor, and Gorgeana, as it was called, 
became the first incorporated English 
city on the American continent. 

The infant colony was planned along 
Strictly royalist lines. The Episcopal 
church was established, and the inten- 
tion of Gorges was to build up a great 
ducal domain. His energy and ability 
and the integrity of his lieutenants were 
such that his ambitious design seemed in 
a fair way to achieve success, when the 
defeat of Charles, to whose cause Gorges 
remained loyal, resulted in the forfeiture 
of his property, and his own imprison- 
ment and death. 

This left the new colony practically an 
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COTTAGES AT YORK HARBOR 


independent jurisdiction, and the citizens 
organized themselves accordingly, with 
Godfrey as governor, when commissioners 
arrived from Massachusetts claiming 
jurisdiction. 

Appeal to England from this unjust 
action was in vain. Cromwell favored 
the Puritan colony, and further re- 
sistance being useless, in 1652 the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company entered into full 
possession. The city charter was re- 
voked, the name Gorgeana annulled, and 
the present name of York substituted. 

The entire proceeding is a blot on the 
justice and integrity of the Puritan 
colony, nor is the matter bettered by 
the subsequent history of the conflict 
between the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany and the heirs of Gorges, whose just 
rights were totally ignored, and whose 
heavy expenditures were in no manner 
repaid. 

From that time its history became not 
dissimilar from that of other New Eng- 
land communities. It was a place of 
importance, and as such suffered the 
vicissitudes of Indian war and of the 
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fortunes of the colonies and particularly 
of one very disastrous Indian attack 
in 1692, when the community was nea/ly 
wiped out of existence. 

At a meeting of the freeholders and 
other inhabitants of the town, June 5, 
1776, it was unanimously voted that the 
“ Representative of this town, now at 
the General Court, be advised: That if 
the Hon’ble Congress should, for the 
safety of the Colonies, declare them 
Independent of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, they, the said Inhabitants will 
solemnly engage with their Lives and 
Fortunes to support them in the measure.” 

And this they did in loyal fashion and 
ample measure.- After so flourishing 
and interesting a beginning it is a matter 
of surprise to learn that after the war the 
community began to decline in impor- 
tance. 

Indeed, until the year 1870 the story 
of York is that of a quiet and none too 
prosperous rural hamlet. 

Once the shire town of the Province, 
with a court that was presided over by 
Richard Bellingham and half a century 
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later by David Sewall, chief justice of 
Massachusetts, and with commercial in- 
terests that included ship building, 
foreign trade, and extensive fisheries, 
York, for various reasons, ceased to be a 
factor in the commercial development of 
New England. 

In 1870 the Marshall House was 
erec(ed at York Harbor, the first summer 
hote! to be opened in that district. The 
beauty of the spot and the salubrity 
of the climate insured its instantaneous 
success, and a new era of prosperity was 
operied for the ancient town. It had 
entered upon its manifest destiny. 

In that great playground of America 
that extends from Lake Champlain to the 
Atlantic seaboard,— a district of varied 
and romantic scenery, mountains, lakes, 
rivers, and woodlands,—a region that 
shall some day be as populous with the 
lovers of natural beauty from all over 
this great and growing country of ours 
as is Switzerland with the hosts of 
Europe, —in that great northern section 
of New England that is destined to add 
to the wealth of its manufactures the 
wealth of summer travel, there is no 


single spot that can offer greater beauty, 
a more salubrious climate, or more varied 
interests and recreations. 
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York possesses one of the safest har- 
bors on the North Atlantic coast, in fact 
the only harbor between Boston and 
Portland that can be reached in safety 
in an off-shore gale. Unfrequented by 
commerce, this safe and commodious 
little harbor is open to the unencum- 
bered use of pleasure craft of all de- 
scriptions. Delightful yachting excur- 
sions to countless nearby points of 
interest may be undertaken with the 
greatest ease and safety. Into this 
harbor flows a quiet and lovely little 
stream of many windings that affords 
ideal canoeing. In the hollow of the 
harbor is a charming little beach, while 
just beyond is a rugged, rocky point 
where the surf foams and roars inces- 
santly. 

The shore rises steeply, but not too 
abruptly for comfort, to a considerable 
height, from which a magnificent stretch 
of ocean and shore line is visible. Here 
are the residences of the summer colony 
of York Harbor, and the site of a number 
of beautiful hotels. The summer colony 
at York Harbor has long been famous 
for its high social standing and the de- 
lightfulness of its summer life. The 
York Harbor reading-room, a perfectly 
appointed clubhouse, and the Country 
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Club, with its fine golf course, are the 
social centers of this summer colony. 
Situated but two hours distant from 
Boston, the locality possesses all the 
retirement that a refined taste inevitably 
associates with days of summer outing. 
It is not an excursion point. There are 
no rough invasions of its Sabbath quiet. 
There is nothing of the hurd y-gurdy and 
merry-go-round style of ‘‘ pleasure.” It 
is a simple, beautiful spot that has been 
chosen as a summer home by a number of 
cultured people who know how to save it 
from frantic spoilation. 

An abundance of pleasant village 
greenery, which is so rare a feature of 
shore locations, is one of the restful 
things about York Harbor. The village 
has a Unitarian 
churchand a public 
library occupying 
together a modest 
but tasteful struc- 
ture, and the 
Episcopal church is 
erecting a beauti- 
ful edifice of stone, 
which will be com- 
pleted and open 


for public worship 


this summer. The 
quiet dignity of the 
place, the absence 
of catch-penny de- 
vices and other 
usual disfigure- 
ments are negative elements in its at- 
tractiveness. 

York Harbor has often been called 
“* exclusive.”’ In a certain sense it is so, 
but not in the usual somewhat vulgar 
meaning of the word. The place has re- 
tained its choice quality for so many 
years, simply because there is no at- 
traction within its limits for the ruder 
class of pleasure seekers. The “feller 
and his best girl” stay away not because 
they are driven away, but simply because 
there is nothing there of the kind of en- 
joyment which they seek. When a 
community succeeds in preserving itself 
from vulgarization simply by a freedom 
from vulgar attractions, the epithet 
“exclusive ’’ may possibly be applied 
to it, but not in any derogatory sense. 
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With such an understanding of the use 
of the term, York Harbor may truthfully 
be said to be exclusive. 

Ten minutes’ ride by trolley from 
York Harbor is Long Beach, and a 
finer stretch of surf-washed sand is not 
to be found from Eastport to the Florida 
Keys. ‘The shelving of the beach is even 
and gradual, and the sands fine and clean. 

We are all children when it comes toa 
bit of sea beach. A sea beach is the most 
perfect playfellow in the world, and the 
man or woman who feels no stirring of the 
play spirit in his veins when the sands 
tickle his toes and the waves come rol- 
licking in is hopelessly the worse for the 
wear of the years. To the healthy- 
minded a visit to the beach is a visible, 
tangible entrance 
into the enchanted 
realms of child- 
hood. Perhaps 
that is why the 
beach is always 
such a_ glorious 
leveler of distinc- 
tions. As the old 
sonneteer said of 
Sleep, so might it 
be said of the beach 
that it is — 

“The poor man’s 
wealth, the pris- 
oner’s release, 

The indifferent judge 
between the high 
and low.” 

At Long Beach, as at most great 
beaches, there are cottages of all descrip 
tions — jolly little wafer-partitioned af- 
fairs no bigger than grandmother’s pan- 
try, but with names emblazoned on their 
fronts as long as an Indian pow-wow. 
And there are more pretentious cottages, 
with names on their lintels so recherché 
that the owners are not sure what they 
mean, and no one else can offer a plausi- 
ble guess, and others so extravagantly 
great that, like ordinary houses, they do 
not need a name at all. But, big or 
little, graceful or ridiculous, they all have 
one feature in common—their most 
important possession—the door that 
opens on the beach. The beach shrugs 
its shoulders tolerantly at the assumption 
of privacy in the pretense of walls and 
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View At Cape NEppDICK, YORK 


partitions, but it secretly laughs at these 
flimsy conventionalities that seem so 
useless in the great family that it creates. 

The confirmed cynic can find material 
enough for an endless chain of sarcasms 
in the discomforts and privations of 
beach-resort life — the glare of the sun on 
atticless roofs and unshaded windows, 
and all the other facts that everybody 
knows all about. But he will not be 
able to alter the irresistible attractive- 
ness of the long strip of surf-washed sand. 


And on still midsummer nights, when the 
waves are hushed to a whisper and the 
moon shines full on a silver sea, earth 
holds no spot of a more uplifting beauty. 

When we say that Long Beach is one 
of the most beautiful of all beaches we 
have connoted so many attractions to all 
right-minded people that little more need 
be said. 

Long Beach ends in a rocky spindle 
that stretches out for a mile or 
more into the sea and on the tip end of 
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ON THE VERANDA OF THE YORK HARBOR READING-ROOM 


which is Nubble Light, always a point of 
interest to visitors. 

Immediately beyond this narrow 
barrier is the curving shore of York 
Beach, a deep, graceful arch with a 
rocky buttress at each end. At York 
Beach are situated a number of fine 
hotels and it is a well-known and popular 
resort. The surf bathing is of the finest 
and the scenic variety is greater within 
less distance than any other beach loca- 
tion that we know of. At York Beach the 
roar of the surf on the great rocks ap- 
proaches the sublime, while not a stone’s 
throw away the beach itself, though 
combed by a splendid surf, is one of the 
safest of surf bathing beaches on ac- 
count of the almost total absence of 
undertow. 

York Beach is as distinct from Long 
Beach, although separated by a mere 
strip of land, as Long Beach is from York 
Harbor. Each has its enthusiastic de- 
votees. 

I think that it is this unusual variety 


of which we have just spoken that con- 
stitutes the charm of York Beach. 
Monotony is an unknown word. ‘hie 
guest at one of these modern, palatial 
hotels has before him a plethora of 
opportunities for each day’s enjoymeit. 
Would he rest his eyes from that far low 
horizon line of the ever-changing sea? 
He has but to face about and there «ar 
green fields, woodlands, lakes, rivers, 
hills, and old Mount Agamenticus itself 
Or his mood may be for human inter« 
for the sweetness and quiet of old N 
England ways. It is but a pleasantly 
short. excursion to York village where 
he may visit the old jail, a building th 
dates back to 1653, and whose walls 
have echoed back the savage warwhoop: 
of the Indian. There also is the ol 
court house and a fine and typical New 
England meeting house. On every hai 
are memorials of a past rich in traditi 
in achievement, and in the records of tlie 
hardships and the courage of our fore- 
fathers, of the Revolution, and, in fact, 
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of all that makes our national history so 
grand an epic. 

But our visitor will not wish to spend 
many hours away from York Beach 
itse!f. He will wish to visit beautiful 

pe Neddick, the Nubble Light, per- 

ps, the old navy yard at Portsmouth, 
ike a sea trip to the far-famed Isles 

Shoals, situated but a short distance 

hore. But having made these and 
her delightful excursions, he will al- 
s wish to return to York Beach. 
rt of each day he will spend clambering 
the great rocks with the surf thun- 
ring at his feet. Again and again will 
isit the Flume, a wonderful work of 
ature, where the sea, deep and green, 
| foaming swirls and eddies, enters a 
at rocky cleft, like an enraged army 
ming a castle gate. What is it all 
ut, this fret and turmoil? 
\bove are a few idle clouds lazily sleep- 
in the blue sky. Only a pleasant 
thdimples the ocean. But here all is 
ion, struggle, tumult — vast, almost 
ifying. They tell us that, with all 
our knowledge, there are secrets in the 
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tidal movements that no man has guessed, 
and gazing at this marvelous work of 
nature, this ceaseless energy and struggle, 
we are moved to a deep sense of the 
strangeness and the mystery of it all. 

Such is York Beach —a crescent of 
silver sand enclosed between a wild, moor- 
like strip of land on the one hand, and a 
promontory of massive rocks on the other, 
while in front of it lies three thousand 
miles of unbroken ocean for the cool 
sweep of the purified atmosphere. With 
such possessions it would be foolish for the 
people of York to attempt to resist their 
manifest destiny. 

It is true that we must have shoes, 
cotton and woolen goods, and all the rest, 
and there are in New England great 
streams that were made for the turning 
of mighty mill wheels, and many a 
natural railroad center about which great 
industries might profitably gather. 

It is not impossible that in some future 
day, when our shipping interests shall 
have received their due, and shall have 
attained to a greater relative importance 
in comparison with our railroads, that 


* THE FLuME,’’ YORK BEACH 
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such a locality as York, with its safe 
little harbor, could successfully invite 
industrial development. 

But there are other interests than these. 
Our age, so falsely decried for a mate- 
rialism that is less controlling than ever 
before in the world’s history, has need 
of beauty, of recreation, and a heart for 
the enjoyment of that beautiful world in 
which we live. York has the means 
wherewith to satisfy this higher want,— 
an inheritance not from men,a gift 
greater than any which human energy 
could command or human generosity 
bestow. 

Let York be set apart for the healing 
of the wounds and; the lifting of the cares 
of the great working population at her 
doors. Is that not a sufficiently noble 
destiny? Might it not engage the pa- 
triotism as well as the cupidity of any 
community so favorably situated? 

One suggestion more. We are begin- 
ning to find time for the erection of 
monuments to the great deeds and 
memorable events of the past, and our 
national government has felt the value 
of these silent teachers of patriotism and 
taken a hand in their construction. 
Surely the claims of York as the first 


English city on the American continent 
are very strong for some fitting memorial. 
To the inevitably decaying reminders of 
the past that are furnished by the mould- 
ering walls of ancient houses, it would be 
fitting to add the grateful tribute of the 
nation in some permanent work ‘of art. 
Here is a real opportunity for some 
man of wealth to build for this historic 
city, that now ministers to their own 
health and happiness, some civic struc- 
ture that will at once commemorate the 
past and enlighten the present. 

Homeward bound, with the ample 
train service we may leave York Beach, 
or the village or Harbor stations at our 
convenience. But, consulting only the 
delights of travel, we would choose the 
late afternoon train, and take our seat on 
the shore or eastern side. The sun is 
low in the west, and sends across the 
water the softness of those long, slanting 
rays already tinged with rose and purple 
and gold. 

Again, but in reversed order, we glide 
by Kittery and Portsmouth, and then, 
in a sumptuous train speed southward 
through that long line of cities, villages, 
and summer homes that have made the 
North Shore famous the world over, 
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through Beverly and Salem and the Whether it be the homecoming from 
lovely series of suburban communities a long summer’s outing, or the end- 
that lie to the north of Boston, until the ing of a brief excursion, the period 
gold of the low-lying sun tips the tall rounds out as fairly and fittingly as it 
needle on Bunker Hill. began. 
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THE SURF AT YORK 


HOME 


By MADGE PALMER 
From the Latin of Catullus 


Fair Sirmio, thou art the dearest one 

Of all the isles, peninsulas, beneath the sun; 
Of those upon the quiet lakes at rest, 

Or borne by Neptune, on old Ocean’s breast. 


What gladness — but methinks it scarce can be 
That I again in safety look on thee, 

Returned from Thyria and Bithynian fields. 

Oh, what more blessed than, when dread care yields, 
And hearts give up their burden, worn with pain 
Of toil in far-off lands, for sordid gain — 

We reach once more the home we love the best 
And sink upon the lovely couch to rest. 

Yes, this alone would labors great repay. 

Be glad, dear Sirmio, your lord obey. 

Ye waters of the Lydian lake rejoice, 

Sweet echoes of the home, lift up your voice. 





“WE WERE ALL AMBITIOUS TO BEAT THE RECORD”’ 





CATCHING A LARGE BASS FROM LAKE 
WINNEPESAUKEE 


A TRUE INCIDENT 


E were all wondering why R., 
who naturally preferred his ease 
and an extra hour or two in bed 

mornings after the rest of us were astir, 
had of late been rising early, hurrying 
through his breakfast, taking a lunch, and 
with his boatman starting down the lake 
at such an unusual hour. 

Various were the conjectures as to his 
motive: One said, ‘‘ He has no doubt 
found a large school of bass.’’ Another 
thought that as he had taken an axe, he 
was sinking brush to attract minnows, 
as they are followed by the bass. Still 


another thought he had found a record- 
breaking fish and was endeavoring to 
excite envy by bringing it in. 

The old doctor, watching him through 
his field glasses, said: ‘‘ He is turning 
easterly at Two Mile Island, but I'll wager 
that he does not intend to fish in that 
direction. He is trying to mislead us as 
to his fishing ground.” 

R. was not inclined, either, to disclose 
the locality where he saw or caught fish, 
while the rest of the party were quite 
willing to give such information as would 
aid others to make a good catch. 
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We were all ambitious to beat the 
record of seven and one quarter pounds 
and land an eight pound bass and, as a 
matter of fact, had tacitly combined to 
beat R. if possible. Hence, we were all 
at the pier that evening at twilight when 
we saw his boat approaching. To our 
chagrin, his catch was carefully con- 
cealed in a grain sack and carried to the 
hotel ice box. Later, by a judicious dis- 
tribution of cigars, we got a look at his 
fish. There were six or eight bass, 
ranging in size from one and a half to 
four pounds, but no large ones. 

Finally R. received a telegram calling 
him to Boston, and the writer happened 
to be at the wharf when the steamer 
Mount Washington cast off and began 
backing on her stern line to swing her bow 
outward into the lake. At this moment 
R. hastened to the stern and carefully 
shielding his lips with his hands, called, 
“Say, G., don’t you’ want to catch the 
biggest bass in the lake? I know where 
he is—close by Beaver Island buoy! 
He’s a beaut! I’ve tried for him for a 
week and broken two leaders on him. 
Catch him if you can, I can’t. Adios.” 


of - 


**SWASH GOES THE LANDING NET”’ 


My feelings of elation’,can’ be better 
imagined than described. I at once 
sought Norm, my guest from New York, 
to impart the important secret, and we 
began preparations for a visit to the 
designated spot, fearing R. might have 
told others, who would reach it in ad- 
vance of us. We chased grasshoppers 
for bait until our legs ached. We se- 
cured crickets from beneath old boards, 
and I carefully selected from my book 
my best flies, besides taking the indis- 
pensable box of helgamites — the stand- 
ard summer bait in this locality. 

When all our bait, tackle, and lunch 
were aboard the launch we cast off, and 
the writer attempted to start the engine. 
We were nervous, excited, and heated in 
our anxiety to be first to get a chance at 
the ‘‘ big fish ’’ — none but enthusiastic 
fishermen can appreciate our feelings. 
Finally, after cranking the engine five 
or six minutes — it seemed an hour,— 
taking out the electrode and filing off 
the rust, and ‘ sotto voce ’”’ addressing 
uncomplimentary remarks to the olsti- 
nate engine, my son, who accompanied 
us, piped up: ‘‘ Father, you have not 
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turned on the gasolene.” Silence pre- 
vailed because of his presence. Reader, 
have you ever been similarly situated? 

With ‘full speed ahead,’ we made 
for Beaver Island buoy, casting, ever and 
anon, stealthy glances astern to see if 
any boat followed. It wasa calm, oppres- 
sively warm day —the surface of the 
water like a mirror. Oh, how I longed 
for enough breeze to ripple the water! 
But none came. We shut off the power 
several rods away from the buoy and 
silently the launch glided towards it; 
carefully we dropped the anchor in about 
twelve feet of water with rocky bottom. 
We eagerly scrutinized the entire water 
and bottom within range of our vision. 

‘Humph!”’ says Norm, “he fooled 
you. There is not even a perch in sight. 
He’s played us a scurvy trick and is, no 
doubt, chuckling over it now. I will not 
joint my rod.” 

Nevertheless, though my sanguine ex- 
pectations had vanished and my dis- 
appointment precluded all inclination 
for conversation, I silently jointed my 
rod, and selecting a good, lively helgamite 
began to cast all about the boat. No 


fish appeared until I had made a cast of 
about fifty feet in the dark water away 
outside the buoy, when I thought I could 
discern a shadow following the bait as I 
slowly drew it toward me. Another cast 
in the same direction and following the 
hook came what seemed to me the largest 
bass I had ever seen. ‘“‘ Quiet! Quiet!’’ 
I call, ‘‘don’t move! He is a whale! 
Please keep still!” 

The big fellow follows the bait, but 
will not touch it until I begin to jerk 
it from him, when he gets eager, but will 
not take it until I allow it to sink to the 
bottom, when he tips up with head down, 
follows, and, taking it, starts back for the 
deep water. 

“Take up that anchor and let her 
drift away from the buoy,’ Icry. This 
is promptly done. 

The bass has taken out about thirty 
feet of line and I carefully strip the line 
through the guides until I feel him. And 
then strike. Up four feet or more out of 
the water he jumps with the spikes of his 
dorsal fin erect, his bronze sides glisten- 
ing in the sunlight. He looks full of 
fight and I soon find that he is. Twice 


‘THE BASS OF THE SEASON IS OURS’”’ 
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more he leaps, then rushes for deeper 
water. He takes out thirty — forty — 
fifty feet of line before I try to turn him. 
Then back he comes with a rush. I 
cannot stop to reel, but strip the line as 
rapidly as possible, and just barely keep 
him from going under the boat and 
fouling the propeller. A few moments’ 
sulking at the bottom, a few mad rushes, 
and he gradually yields to the inexorable 
pressure of the rod, comes to the surface 
and turns on his side. Swash goes the 
landing net in Norm’s hands and he is 
ours! My wrist aches and for several 
minutes is useless from strain. But 
what matters it? The bass of the season 
is ours! 

Elated, we hasten home and take the 
“big fish”’ to the hotel. ‘‘O—o—h! 
He has got him!”’ ‘‘ What a whopper! ” 
“Ain’t he a corker!” ‘‘ He’ll go ten 
pounds!” ‘‘ Naw, he won’t go over 
eight!” ‘“‘ Where did you catch that 
whale?” In another hour they were 


all at the same spot fishing for the bass 
I had caught. 

The bass is carefully laid on a large 
platter on the counter in the hotel oilice, 
surrounded with flowers and a card stat- 
ing his weight— seven pounds, nine 
ounces — and the name of the catcher 
is placed upon him. 

The writer feels as Napoleon must have 
felt after winning a battle. A little con- 
ceit is pardonable under such circum- 
stances. Is it not well worth an entire 
season’s fishing to capture a true, small- 
mouth black bass weighing seven pounds, 
nine ounces? 

This fish well mounted on an oak panel 
now adorns my dining room, and as | look 
upon it I enjoy over and over agai the 
experience of that summer’s day on 
Lake Winnipesaukee. I have since 
seen one bass weighing eight pounds 
and one weighing eight andi 4 
quarter pounds caught from the same 
waters. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MINISTRY OF THE 
BOSTON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


In conformity with the agreement 
entered into between the Merchants’ 
Association and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act passed by the legis- 
lature ‘‘ to unite the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the Boston Merchants’ 
Association in one corporation,” the 


actual consolidation of the two organiza- 


. 


tions is to be ef- 
fectel by a meet- 
ing to be called by 
the presidents of 
the respective 
bodies, and jto be 
held at the Cham- 
ber on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 
1, at 3.30 o’clock. 

At this meeting 
the Chamber will 
adopt by-laws, 
elect a board of 
directors, and 
transact such 
business as may 
come before it. 

Already under 
the expert) |man- 
agement of the 
executive dijrec- 
tor, Mr. Ryerson 
Ritchie, impor 
tant and fruitful 
activities are re- 
ported. Of some 
of the latest of 
these we give a 
brief account be- 
low. 


THE Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


It is particularly pleasing to the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE to note the all-New 
England breadth of these activities and 
of the spirit of the new Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Our Boards of Trade and other local 
organizations may co-operate with this 
great body with entire confidence in the 
unselfishness of their designs. 

The State Senate yesterday (May 24th), 
agreed to the constitutional resolve, giv- 
ing the legislature power to classify 
property for purposes of taxation. This 
amendment will 
now go to the 
legislature of 
1910, and _ then 
to the people for 
a referendum 
vote. If passed, 
it will make 
possible reforms 
in the taxation 
iaws of the State, 
which are now 
hindered by con- 
Sstitutional re- 
strictions. It was 
introduced and 
supported by the 
Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, and is 
regarded as im- 
portant in ad- 
vancing the in- 
dustries of the 
state. 

The Fuel Sup- 
ply Committee is 
engaged in pre- 
paring a report 
which will contain 
maps of New 
England,on which 
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will be indicated in color the rate of trans- 
portation of coal, from tidewater points to 
all the various receiving points throughout 
the section. This committee is making 
an extended study of the three questions 
of fuel supply, namely: ‘‘ How to buy; 
how to ship; and how to burn.” 

F.The bill in the legislature providing 
for the consolidation of the State Board of 
Education and the Commission on In- 
dustrial Education, which will probably 
be passed, was practically drawn by 
representatives of this jassociation in 
conference with others interested in the 
reform of educational methods in Massa- 
chusetts. 

This consolidation will result in one 
Board and one State Commissioner of 
Education. The present divided ar- 
rangement, not through any personal 
faults, but because of the unfortunate 
method of organization, has not worked 
with that singleness of purpose which 
alone can be expected to produce the 
best results. 

The Massachusetts plan of savings 
bank insurance has been endorsed by the 
association, and under the direction of 
our committee many thousands of dol- 
lars in policies are being written through- 
out the state. The association employs 
instructors to spend their time visiting 
the industrial communities and demon- 
strating to working men the advantages 
of this new form of monthly payment 
insurance and old age annuities. 


AN INTERESTING CONFERENCE 
Asserting that “‘ the problem of con- 
gestion in most of our large cities has 


become so serious and threatening that it; 
has engaged the attention of nunierous* 


committees and commissions throughout 
the country,” a call has been issued fora 
conference on “‘ city planning.” 

The conference is called to be held in 
Washington, May 21 and 22. It is signed 


by many distinguished workers along 
the lines indicated, including pre-eminent 
New Englanders. 

. As we go to press the conference will 
be in session, and it is promised that it 
will be addressed by the President of the 
United States. 
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If this conference is carried through as 
planned, its published report ought to bea 
public document of great value to the 
modern municipal expert, dealing, as it 
will, with city development along eco- 
nomic, esthetic, and hygienic lines, 
Unless we greatly mistake the signs 
of the times, it will not be long before 
we shall hear of faculties on these sub- 
jects in our leading universities and 
technical schools. 

We believe that the present number of 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE offers two 
valuable contributions to the discussion 
of the subject. 

THE NATIONAL GOOD ROADS 
CONFERENCE 


Gov. Austin L. Crothers, of Maryland, 
has backed up with an executive pro- 
clamation the call for a second National 
Good Roads Congress, to be held in Bal- 
timore this month. ‘The significant fea- 
ture of the proclamation is its urging the 
matter of attendance upon, “‘ the mayors 
of all the cities and towns in the state, 
the boards of county commissioners of 
the various counties, the commercial 
bodies, all local good roads organizations, 
and farmers’ clubs.” 

If a body as representative as the 
above can be gathered together, a long 
step forward will be made in the direction 
of bringing together the reformatory agi- 
tators and the practical workers and 
responsible officials along a line of much 
needed public action. Every mile of 
good roadway is a national investment, 
bringing in, probably, a higher annual 
percentage of return than the best of 
bonanza mining stocks are vaunted to do. 
It ranges side by side with the lawn 
mower and Decoration Day as a rural 
civilizer. 


BARRE, VERMONT, UNDERTAKES AN 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 


An example of the heavy returns some- 
times possible as the result of Seeepe 7 
tively slight municipal outlay is the plan 
adopted by the city council of Bai 
Vermont, to construct a canal which shall 
cut off a bend in the river and redeem, 
by so doing, some sixty or more acres of 
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meadow land, which will be added to the - 


heart of the city. The expense is $150,000, 
one half of which is met by the Barre 
Railroad Company. That is to say, for 
an expenditure by the city of less than a 
hundred thousand dollars, sixty acres of 
valuable commercial property are added 
to the business heart of the city. It will 
also save a roundabout route of communi- 
cation from one part of the city and much 
expensive bridge building. The enor- 
mous profitableness of the right action 
in such matters emphasizes anew the 
costliness of municipal blunders. All 
hail to the competent expert! 

In this instance a city engineer and 
the railroad engineer were able to get 
together for the study of a local situation 
without a suggestion of “ graft” or 
“criminal collusion,’’ with good results 
in abundance. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND ATHLETICS 

Whatever problems may remain to be 
solved by university and college admin- 
istrators before athletics and more strictly 
academic pursuits discover their true 
proportions and relations, the good ac- 
complished by school athletics in high 
schools and academies where the disci- 
pline is usually more strict, must be 
perfectly evident to any but the most 
prejudiced observers. 

The elements in that success, so marked 
in comparison with the many short- 
comings of athletics in the institutions 
of higher learning, are many, but may 
all be comprehended under the one word 
Simplicity. 

Limited area of interest, limited pub- 
licity, limited funds, all have something 
to do with this perhaps enforced condi- 
tion. But however that may be, the 
result is most engaging. Asa wholesome 
spectacle of unsensationalized sport it 
would be difficult to find anything more 
ideal than an athletic contest between two 
New England secondary schools, usually 
waged at a natural green on the outskirts 
of one of the home communities, with a 
limited audience of school-girl friends, 
parents, teachers, and local school par- 
tizans. 

June brings us many beautiful things, 
but nothing fairer on the human side 
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than these green lawns, with their youth- 
ful emulation, joy, hope, and strength. 
They bring the educational world close 
to the hearts of the people, and any fair 
agency that does that is working in the 
interest of the highest things. 


SOME END OF THE SEASON PLAYS 


The Boston stage is at present occupied 
in delaying the closing season as long as 
possible. Mr. Rich has brought to the 
Hollis Theater one of the best end of 
the season attractions that have visited the 
city in a number of years, although not 
destined to so long a run as some other 
productions. 


The DeKoven-Smith opera, ‘ The 
Golden Butterfly,” will never catch on 
strong enough to be whistled along the 
streets by newshoys, or hummed per- 
sistently by the ordinary musician, but 
the fact that it will not is something of a 
tribute to its melodic excellence and in- 
tricate harmonies of a higher class. 

Musical comedies have held the spot- 
light so long that it is decidedly refresh- 
ing to listen to a real opera, with some- 
thing of a plot, even if rather conven- 
tional, and in ‘‘ The Golden Butterfly ”’ 
one has the rare opportunity to listen 
to a star who can sing and act as well. 
Having heard her, no one doubts Miss 
Van Studdiford’s ability to do both 
grandly, while her gowns brought forth 
little gasps of delight from the ladies. 
Speaking of acting, it is doubtful if the 
star’s ability to command facial expres- 
sion in song interpretation has been 
excelled in Boston this season, and es- 
pecially noticeable was this in her first 
number, ‘‘ Don’t forget me,’’ which was 
enthusiastically received, as were all. 

Consistently staged, beautifully cos- 
tumed, presented by a well-balanced 
company, whose chorus work was most 
agreeably done, ‘‘ The Golden Butterfly ” 
and Miss Grace Van Studdiford were cer- 
tainly enjoyed. 
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JuLIA MARLOWE, APPEARING AT THE MAJESTIC 


The ‘Travelling Salesman,’ at the 
Park Theater, has taken hold of the pub- 
lic after a fashion that suggests that in 
this production we have one of those 
stories that touch a responsive chord in 


the popular heart. It has the essential 
goodness of the leading characters, a 
relation to real effort and daily work that 
is at least discoverable, and hearty good 
humour with that unfailing source of 
popular delight, a rural setting. If it 
can be saved from too rapid a crystalliza- 
tion into an unalterable form — kept 


open to adaptations and improvements — 
it may prove to be a play of growing 
popularity. As it is, its presentation at 
the Park is certain to keep that theater 
open until late in the season. 

At the Tremont Theater we have the 
‘* Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” one of 
the most successfully advertised of the 
end of the season plays. 

The Tremont appears at the present 
writing to be the only theater that will 
remain open for “ legitimate ’’ drama 
through the season. 
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MAUDE ADAMS, WHO WILL APPEAR IN “‘ JOAN OF ARC”’ AT THE HARVARD 
STaDIuM, CAMBRIDGE 


The successful run of ‘‘ The Rejuve- 
nation of Aunt Mary ”’ is to be followed 
by ‘A Broken Idol,’’ with Miss Alice 
Yorke as prima donna. 

In this play Otis Harlan is said to be 
giving the greatest performance of his 


career. He will commence a summer’s en- 
gagement at the ‘Fremont Theater, open- 
ing May 31st. “A Broken Idol” will be 
brought to Boston by Mr. C. B. Whitney, 
the producer, with the original Chicago 


cast, chorus, and production in its en- 
tirety. The first act of the piece is laid 
in Chinatown, Los Angeles, during the 
New Year’s celebration, and second on 
the estate of a wealthy American at Santa 
Monica. ‘The idol is broken in a row ina 
Chinese chop suey emporium during the 
celebration by a party of Americans, 
who believe that they have killed a 
Chinaman when they see it fall. They 
are allowed to believe this until the finale 
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of the last act, when the tangle is straight- 
ened out. 


THE GERMANIC MUSEUM BENEFIT 


For the performance of Schiller’s 
‘** Jungfrau von Orleans,”’ which Charles 
Frohman will give in The Stadium of 
Harvard University, on the night of 
June 22d, for the benefit of the Germanic 
Museum of the University, and in which 
Maude Adams, America’s leading actress, 
will enact the réle of the Maid of Orleans, 
the text will be a quite literal translation 
of Schiller’s work. In the Meiningen, 
or “The Model” performance done by 
George II, Duke of Saxony-Meiningen — 
the most recent and standard perfor- 
mances of the play in Germany — the 
prologue was omitted, but Charles Froh- 
man, in his version of the play, will, so far 
as it can be done in English, reproduce 
Schiller’s play from the beginning of the 
prologue to the death of Joan —so 
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beautifully imagined by the playwright, 
not as a death by execution, but as an 
heroic ending on the field of battle, be- 
neath the shields of her soldiers. Sim- 
plicity and humility will be the dominant 
notes of Miss Adams’s acting as Joan, 
Portions of the play —that make it 
allowable — will be rendered with al! the 
gorgeousness and historical accuracy of as 
beautiful a pageant as money, good taste, 
and intelligence can obtain. ‘The corona- 
tion scene and the battle scene will be 
the two principal opportunities — the 
first for ceremonial pageant, the second 
for a spectacular display of dramatic 
action on a huge scale — both of which 
ought to fill the eye (the chief sense to be 
aimed at in a place so large as The 
Stadium), and delight the mind from a 
historical and educational point of view. 

John W. Alexander, the portrait and 
mural painter (who did the friezes for 
the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburg, and 
for the Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa.), is 


Mr. JOHN ALEXANDER CONDUCTING A COSTUME REHEARSAL OF “‘ JOAN OF ARC”’ 
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directing the making of costumes, the 
selection of color, and the grouping of 
most of the tableaux. 

The scenery will be reversible through- 
out — that is, the forest of Domremy 
can be turned on a pivot, and, in part, 
become on its reverse side the Dauphin 
Charles’s tent at Chinon, and later, the 
cathedral at Rheims for the coronation 
scene. 

There will be about thirteen hundred 
active participants in the performance. 
This includes about eight hundred men 
in armor, monks, citizens (men and 
women), choir boys, nobles, English and 
French troops. 

Joan will always be seen, according to 
Schiller —— once she assumed the leader- 
ship of the French army, carrying her 
“Jhesus, Maris’ banner. 

The seating capacity will not be in- 
creased to more than ten thousand, as 
_ parts of the play call for an intimacy of 
performance. The acoustics have been 
thoroughly tested and have been found 
to be perfect, the most ordinary tones 
carrving to the furthermost corners. 

The Stadium will be relieved of its 
monotony by hillocks, bushes, trees, etc., 
and clear around the edge of the audi- 
torium in front of the first row of seats 
will be projecting tree branches that will 
allow of entrances and exits from every 
possible angle. Behind the stage, 
stretching across The Stadium, will be a 
cyclorama sky cloth. The play will never 
be done again by Miss Adams. It is 
Charles Frohman’s desire that The Sta- 
dium production be dismantled after the 
night of June 22, and its parts dispersed. 


ROUNDING OUT A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF POP CONCERTS 


The twenty-fourth consecutive season 
of “Pop” concerts in Symphony Hall, 
and given by: the Symphony orchestra, 
has sufficiently: advanced to make it 
possible to predict the most successful 
series since their beginning. 
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These concerts are universally recog- 
nized as a Boston institution. They are 
popular in something more than name. 
Advertising cards of these concerts may 
be seen in windows on Atlantic Avenue 
and other parts of the city where the in- 
terest in Symphony Hall productions 
is not exactly indigenous. At the same 
time, the Pop concerts have received 
the smile of fashion and are an acceptable 
“society ’’ entertainment. Opening 
nights are society functions. It is doubt- 
ful if any entertainment at once so high 
class and so democratic obtains in any 
other city in the United States. 

One element of popularity in the con- 
certs is the moderate price of admission. 
Another is the undoubted popularity of 
the Symphony orchestra itself, and the 
pleasure taken in hearing music of not 
too intellectual a cast rendered by this 
incomparable organization. Another ele- 
ment in their popularity is their time- 
liness, coming as they do before the full 
tide of the summer exodus and at the 
close of the theatrical and concert season. 

The feature of the Pop concerts is the 
music, not the refreshments. The 
former is listened to with enthusiasm, 
while the latter are partaken of with 
evident moderation. The Bohemian at- 
mosphere is of a very decorous kind, 
just a taste, a tang, that is found to be a 
pleasant. novelty in the experience of 
people whose daily lives are removed as 
widely as possible from everything of 
that nature. For, let it be understood, 
it is Puritan Boston that attends the 
Pop concerts. There are other elements 
present and observable in the audience, 
but they are a minority and out of har- 
mony ,with the spirit of the place. Bos- 


“ton ‘thas not yet been able to make. an 


amusement out of evenings in Tenderlqin 
restaurants — just looking through the 
cracks at hell. The pleasant diversion 
of taking a shock on the borderlands of 
vice and debauchery has not commended 
itself to Boston taste. And if some of 
our Metropolitan friends find something 
very amusing in the enjoyment which 
Boston takes in the Pop concerts and 
liken the experience to “ playing billiards 
ina Y.M.C. A. hall,” we are still prone to 
accept the intended diversion as a com- 
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pliment — one which we wished that we 
deserved a great deal more than we do. 

A Boston Pop concert is a very formal 
kind of informality, a very dressy kind of 
undress, a most decorous temporary 
Bohemia, where the musicians never lose 
sight of the conscience of their art and 
its refinements, or the audience of the 
Seven Fitnesses. 

If it is true, as it is declared to be, that 
no other city in the United States would 
pack a Symphony Hall fifty-four times 
at a season’s end (for that is the number 
of performances this year) for so seemly 
an amusement, then the old claim of a 
higher intellectuality and a purer taste 
for the people of Boston is neither ob- 
solete nor a jest. 

Nor is it an indifferent matter that 
the management have adopted the policy 
of using these lighter concerts as an op- 
portunity to develop the directorial 
talent that may exist in the orchestra 
itself, different members of which, by 
the election of the members of the 
orchestra themselves, assume the baton. 

Take it all in all, time, place, occasion, 
manner, and audience, the Pop concerts 


are an institution of which the cit 
Boston may justly be proud. 


THE PASSING OF THE COPLEY SQUARE 
ART MUSEUM 


It is not without regret that we watch 
the removal of its treasures and the 
closing of the doors of the Art Museu:n in 
Copley Square. Not that the removal 
is to be complained of. The work oi the 
museum is too important to be allowed 
to suffer the trammels of an inadequate 
site. Nor are we permitted to feira 
predestined fall of Copley Square from 
its high estate. The great public library 
building alone, to say nothing of its great 
and historic churches, is quite sufficient 
to preserve its distinction and to center 
upon it the continued love and pride of 
the community. 

But the homing sentiment is one of the 
strongest, most universal, and tuost 


REMOVING THE TREASURES FROM THE OLD ART MUSEUM 
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STUDENT CARICATURES FROM THE WALLS OF THE STUDENTS’ QUARTERS IN THE ART MUSEUM 
AT COPLEY SQUARE 


humane of our natural instincts — if 
in this scientific age we may be allowed 
to make use of that discredited 
term. 

The Vatican and the Forum are at 
Rome, the Parthenon at Athens. In the 
Sistine Chapel floats the melodiously ten- 
der atmosphere of Raphael’s great Ma- 
donna. Some things worth while are at 
the Louvre in Paris and others are in 
ancient palaces in Florence or Venice, 
and it would surely be an unkindly fate 
that would ravish these immemorial 
localities of their sacred treasures. 

So also certain things more or less 
worth while were formerly to be found 
in the old iron-clad building in Copley 
Square, and since they are now to be 
found there no longer, we may be per- 
mitted to voice a regret that contains no 
element of complaint — which, in fact, 
may be interpreted rather as our humble 
tribute to the management of the 
old museum and to the service 


which it rendered 


the community. 
There was, for example, not far from 
the entrance, an ancient Roman terra- 


cotta portrait head. I am not aware 
that it was looked upon as one of the 
treasures of the gallery. And it yet may 
have been, for I am totally unread in 
the mountainous outpourings of our 
critics. Possibly the name and estate 
of the Roman whose portrait it was is 
known — printed in the catalogue, I dare 
say. To me, however, it was the por- 
trait of an unknown. I suppose that it 
must be admitted, also, that it was badly 
‘“‘ placed.” At least there was a great, 
black shadow over half the face,— al- 
though as to that being a fault I might 
oppose some argument. 

But this much I know, that there was 
in that face a record of bitter experience 
and: of a strong, courageous grappling 
with it, a dreaminess in the eyes and an 
iron in the facial muscles, that, pagan as 
he was, was wonderfully to my liking. I 
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used to steal in there and look at him a 
few moments and go out again, because 
it made the fight a little easier. 

I may be permitted to trust that in 
the transposition he will neither be 
treated as rubbish nor so scientifically 
lighted as to leave no dark, interpreting 
shadows. 

Therewere other things for other moods 
and needs and each of them had its home. 

I do not know how many others, like 
myself, were in the habit of stealing 
into the old museum for five minutes of 
spiritual quickening, innocent of all edu- 
cational intent, but I dare say that they 
were not a few. And that means that 
the old museum did serve a noble pur- 
pose partly by virtue of its location. 
Its removal to larger quarters, with 
ampler opportunities, seems in every way 
a wise one, but one may still wish that it 
were possible to retain nearer to the heart 
of the city some examples of imperish- 
able art, for they are very brotherly 
things to have about. 

It has been intimated above that such 
regrets are in the nature of a tribute to 
the management. The old museum pos- 
sessed limited facilities and a faulty 
building, in spite of which its ministra- 
tion to at least one kind of spiritual need 
was one of the factors in the city’s higher 








Little, Brown & Co., publishers of 
Sidney McCall’s books, have issued the 
following interesting note concerning 
this popular author: 

“* Sidney McCall (Mary McNeil Fenol- 
losa), the author of ‘Red Horse Hill,’ 
etc., when scarcely more than a girl, was 
living in another part of Japan when 
the late Lafcadio Hearn began his won- 
derful studies of that country. Inde- 


pendently, she, too, was absorbing the 
same mystic influences of beauty; and 
in a different form — that of verse — was 
shaping her impressions into concrete 
A modest little volume of 


structure. 
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by many of her friends to contain 
some of her finest work. Lafcadio 
Hearn, who later became one of her 
dearest and most valued friends, was 
delighted with these poems. In her 
quaint home in Tokio, with its garden 
where grew pansies, magnolias, and 
“moon flowers,’ Mrs. Fenollosa wrote 
her first novel, ‘Truth Dexter,’ a book 
which had a phenomenal success. ‘ The 
Breath of the Gods’ was the outcome of 
her impressions of the situation in 
Japan and Russia just before the crisis, 
but it was written after her return to 





SyDNEY MCCALL, AUTHOR OF 
“Rep Horse Hi, ’’— Litile, 


Brown & Co., Publishers, 
Boston 


America in the ‘ big, low workroom of 
her Southern home in Alabama, which 
looks out upon a garden where the blos- 
soming cherry mingles its petals with 
those of the rose and the jasmine. 
Kobinata, or little Sunshine Hill, so 
called after the dearly loved Japanese 
home, contains much that is best in 
beauty, both of the East and West. 
Here bamboo and pine, ash, oak, and 
magnolia, the poetic autumn grasses, the 
blossoming plum and cherry, with rose, 
pink, and daffodil, dwell together in 
perfect amity. Indoors and out, one 
meets with the structural beauty, the 
esthetic harmonies of color learned, or 
transplanted. bodily from that vast 
treasure house of things beautiful — 





poems called ‘ Out of the Nest ’ is thought 
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Japan. Here also was written Mrs. 
Fenollosa’s latest book, ‘Red Horse 
Hill.’ 


“Mrs. Fenollosa comes of an artistic 
family. Both her parents were writers. 
Her father, William Stoddard McNeil, 
was a poet of ability, and a lover and keen 
student of nature. Mrs. Fenollosa’s 
home life in Mobile has always been one 
of the units in a very close-knit, large, 
devoted family group. ‘ Truth Dexter,’ 
was in part an outcome of that home- 
sickness which, while absent in Japan, 
she felt for the dearly loved home circle. 

“To her husband, the late Professor 
Ernest F. Fenollosa, well known in art 
circles as one of the greatest authorities 
on Oriental art, Mrs. Fenollosa feels 
that she is deeply indebted for criticism, 
suggestion, and constant encouragement, 
although in the matter of plot and 
actual writing she always works entirely 
alone. ‘Their life together, both in Japan 
and in this country, was characterized by 
independent but absolutely congenial 
work, and by harmony of interests and 
tastes. 

“Tn her latest book, ‘ Red Horse Hill,’ 
Sidney McCall, as she prefers to sign her- 
self, has furnished another American 
setting that of a Southern mill town. 
The conflict of human interests, a deep 
love motive that runs through four re- 
lated lives among the characters of this 
remarkable story, and the terrific power 
for good or evil held in the hands of the 
controller of Southern mills, all bear a 
vital part in the drama, It is the best 
work this gifted author has produced, 
and has on every page the marks of an 
easnest thinker and of a writer of high 
artistic ideals,” 

“Red Horse Hill” is published by 
or Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 

50. 


The Houghton, Mifflin Company are 
publishing in book form the essay on 
“Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University,” which Dr. Eugen Kuelme- 
mann, of the University of Breslau, con- 
tributed to the Deutsche Rundschau of 
Berlin. 

The true subject of the book is not 
“Charles W. Eliot,” but, as we have said, 
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“ Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard 
University, May 19, 1869,—May 19, 1909,” 
and every word of that title, dates in- 
cluded, is necessary to a true statement 
of the theme of the essay. It is but 
scantly biographical, and in its more 
analytical portion deals with the Eliot-of- 
Harvard philosophy of education. The 
historical or ‘narrative portion of the 
essay deals with the development of 
Harvard University during Eliot’s ad- 
ministration. 

Perhaps this very identification of the 
man with the institution and the institu- 
tion with the man is the truest truth of 
the book, for if it cannot be called a 
unique fact, it is at least one true of Dr. 
Eliot and Harvard to a unique degree. 

At the same time so persistent an em- 
phasis as this one fact constitutes a some- 
what severe method of depicting a per- 
sonality. Another method of approach 
might have made more evident the de- 
gree to which such an identification calls 
for the sacrifice of other activities and 
possible attainments. 

Thus when the author declares that 
‘* Eliot does not rank with the world’s 
greatest thinkers,’ etc., the remark is 
either wholly obvious as a matter of clas- 
sification, in view of the names adduced 
as examples, or else somewhat unsympa- 
thetic toward that thinking which buries 
itself in administrative problems and 
fructifies, not in Kantian or Platonic 
systems of philosophy, but in institu- 
tions. 

The strength and interest of the essay 
to American readers lies in its fourth and 
fifth chapters, these on ‘ Eliot’s Educa- 
tional Philosophy ” and ‘“‘ Eliot’s Social 
Philosophy.” When, however, we con- 
sider its German audience, we can only 
be pleased beyond expression and con- 
gratulate all whose interests are con- 
cerned (and the interest is broad enough 
to be called an American one) that so 
adequate, so clear, so fair a statement 
of an American university and its leader 
and of American educational and. social 
ideals, should appear from a German 
pen and be published in so influential 
a quarter. 

To Harvard men the book affords a 
particularly fine opportunity to add to 
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their libraries a noble appreciation of 
their revered leader. 


The Christian Ministry and the Social 
Order. 

The lectures in the present volume, 
edited by Charles S. Macfarland and 
published by the Yale University Press, 
were selected from a supplementary 
course of constant instruction in 1908- 
1909 at Yale Divinity School, which 
attempted to cover, as far as possible, the 
entire field of pastoral work. They were 
chosen out of many, not on the ground 
of comparative merit, but solely on the 
basis of the subjects herein treated, 
which, as the editor observes, may be 
comprehended under the relation of the 
minister to the order of human society. 

In his introduction, “A Significant 
Element in Theological Education,” Dr. 
Macfarland points out that the institution 
of ‘‘ The Course in Pastoral Functions ”’ 
at Yale Divinity School ‘‘ undoubtedly 
evidenced the serious systematization 
of an important method in theological 
instruction. While it may be said that 
this kind of teaching has always been used 
in a supplementary way, this is among the 
early attempts to make it complete and 
systematic and to adjust it to the regular 
work and study.” 

The addresses brought together and 
now published for the first time in book 
form are as follows: ‘‘ The Part and Place 
of the Church and the Ministry in the 
Realization of Democracy,” by Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland; ‘‘ Trade Unions: 
The Causes for Their Existence’”’ and 
“The Work and Methods of Trade 
Unions,” by Henry Sterling; ‘‘ An Ex- 
position and Interpretation of the Trade 
Union Movement,” by John Mitchell; 
‘““The Opportunity of the Minister in 
Relation to Industrial Organizations,” 
by Rev. Charles S. Macfarland; ‘‘ The 
Church and the Wage-Earner,”’ by Rev. 
Edwin B. Robinson; ‘‘ The Opportunity 
and the Mission of the Church and 
Ministry among Non-English-Speaking 
People,” by Rev. Ozora §S. Davis; 
“The Minister and the Rural Com- 
munity,” by Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson; 
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“The Essentials of a Ministry to Men,” 
by Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr.: 
‘The Ministry of Mental Healing,’ by 
Rev. George B. Cutten; “‘ The Minister 
in Association with International Move- 
ments,” by Rev. Frederick Lynch. 


“A Royal Ward,” by Percy Brebner, is 
another promising novel of the season. 
This story deals with the English ad- 
ventures of a young Frenchman who 
falls in love and successfully wooes an 
English heiress, the Lady Betty Walmis- 
ley, whose hand is at the disposal of the 
dissolute heir to the British throne. 
This gives sufficient occasion for sword 
play and blood-letting, with an abortive 
revolution to heighten the color. ‘The 
interest in such stories is perennial. | 
suppose that there is left in us all a love 
of righting wrongs, avenging the de- 
fenceless, and conquering obstacles, not 
by the slow processes of civilized law, 
but by our own right arm. In stories 
like the ‘Royal Ward” the reader 
identifies himself or herself with the hero 


or heroine and fights many a stout battle | 


with the utmost ease — a hammock and 
a box of chocolates as accompaniments, 
or a veranda chair and a glass of iced 
lemonade. 

For the full enjoyment of this kind of 
heroism it is quite desirable that the 
characters of the hero and heroine be not 
too sharply drawn. Let them be some- 
what vague embodiments of the virtues 
so that we may the more easily confuse 
them with ourselves. In the subsidiary 
characters, however, there is room for 
portrayal as individualistic as the author’s 
art can compass. 

Whether or not Mr. Brebner has con- 
sidered these weaknesses of human na- 
ture, I cannot tell. At any rate his 
book is built upon that line. The prin- 
cipal characters are somewhat vague, 


_their individuality not very distinct. 
But among the subsidiary characters | 


there are not a few which stand out with 
convincing individuality. All this makes 
the book an exceedingly interesting one 
to read. 























civilization. Itis the sign of one of the 
most powerful influences for broadening 
human intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell companies 
has provided it—has spread an even, highly 
developed civilization through the land. It 
has carried the newest impulses of develop- 
ment from town to town and from community 
to community. 


Bell telephone service has brought the en- 
tire country up to the same instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up in the 
woods, on the plains, at the cross-roads, or 
walled in by mountains, the signpost of 
civilization is erected—the sign of the Bell. 
Telephone service puts the people of that town 
into communication with one another and 








with the outside world. 


It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress right 
in your own neighborhood. Every little 
while some neighbor has a Bell telephone 
put in. If you have one, every new subscriber 
enlarges the scope of your personal contact. 
If you have not, every new telephone makes 
you the more isolated—the more cut off from 
the activities about you. 


Just as individuals in your locality use the 
telephone for mutual convenience, so towns 
and cities in different localities-are served and 
advanced by the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, the 
broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One System, Universal 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent” advertising 


One Policy, 


Service 
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We make every effort to have Clicquot Club Ginger Ale first of 
all pure, then delicious. The result we assure you is a beverage of unsurpassed 
excellence. Always the same, thoroughly carbonated. We present it in 
supremely proper “form.” Non-astringent, and without preservatives. 


We also make 


Birch Beer Sarsaparilla Blood Orange Root Beer Lemon Soda 


all of “Clicquot” quality 
CLICQUOT CLUB CO. ° ° . Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 


SUPPORTERS 

WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 


WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 


— GUARANTY 


co 
a a 

GENUINE— BE SURE 

IT’S THERE. 
Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 

on receipt of price 

X GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Hoisting Lift-Van on Board Steamship | | wean tome crc van oruers 


In writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


PON-In Yellow 





1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
SAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


THE BUTTONS AND 
LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
FOR USE ON THIS 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
ONLY. 
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Safety Automatic 


REVOLVER 


is not a revolver for you to make tem-_ 
porarily safe by throwing on or off 
some button or lever, but a revolver 
that we have made permanently and 
automatically safe by the patented ex 
clusive Iver Johnson construction. 


Our Free Booklet, ‘‘Shots,’’ tells the whole story. Send your 
name on a postal—it will be mailed free with our full catalogue. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center- 36 Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch $7 
fire, 3-in, bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 34-in .bbl. barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch barrel, 
Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost. ' Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost. 

Sold by hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if dealer 

will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 259 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street Hamourg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 
Tl] Market Street 
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Notice to music lovers: The finest summer-time orchestras in America are found in 
the White Mountain hotels during the vacation season — classical music in the afternoons, 
melodies at night for the dancers. The pleasures of social life are only one feature of 
a summer spent in*the bracing White Mountains. Note this list of well-known hotels: 


Maplewood Hotel ; New Profile House The Mount Washington 
Bethlehem, Maplewood Station, N. H. Franconia Notch, N. H. Bretton Woods, N. H. 








Capacity 400. Capacity 500. Capacity 600. 

Sunset Hill House Fabyan House Mount Pleasant House 
Sugar Hill, N. H. ‘abyans, N. H. Bretton Woods, N..H. 
Capacity 325. Capacity 300. Capacity 275. 

The Kearsarge The Balsams Twin Mountain House 
North Conway,"N. H. Dixville Notch, N. H. Twin Mountain, N. H. 
Capacity 250. Capacity 100. Capacity 150. 

Wentworth Hall The Waumbek Forest Hill Hotel 
Jackson, N. H. Jefferson, N. H. Franconia, N.H. 
Capacity 250 Capacity 500. Capacity 125. 

Crawford House The Sinclair Intervale House 
Entrance Crawford Notch, N. H. Bethlehem, N. H. Intervale, N. H. 
Capacity 300. Capacity 300. Capacity 200. 


WITHIN TEN HOURS OF NEW YORK CITY 


(Service effective on and after June 28th.) 
Waite Mountain Liirtep (full vestibule Parlor, Dining, and Observation car train) will depart from 
Grand Central Station, New York, 9.50 a.m., and through Coacs TRAIN at 9.l5a.m. Niaut Express 
(Stanilard Sleeping Cars) at 9.00 p.m. Service on all trains daily except 
Sunday. For tickets, full information and booklets, call or send to 
Boston & MAIneE R. R. Ticket Orrice, 171 Broapway, New Yor« Crry. 
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To those who respond to the throbbing of red blood in their veins — those 
of both sexes who delight to fish and hunt and may truly be called “‘ sportsmen,”’ 


GREETING:— 


One by one the northern waters, famous for gamey fish, have been shaking 
off their fetters of ice,and long before the New England comes to you again, 
they will ALL be clear. WHEN and WHERE are you going fishing ? 

I have cast flies into many excellent lakes, ponds, and streams — I'll tell 
you where tf you ask, but BY ALL MEANS PLAN TO GO EARLY — 
JUST AS SOON AFTER THE ICE GOES OUT AS YOU POSSIBLY 
CAN. Trout, salmon, and togue are hungry when the water is cold and the 
Jish are full of FIGHT. 

DO NOT WAIT until the summer's RUSH is on, CAMPS and 
HOTELS are CROWDED and the fish are away down deep beyond reach of 
your lures. If you do, you will have POOR SUCCESS and will probably 
declare, “There are no fish) here, all men who so aver are prevaricators.” 
There IS very fine fishing, but you must GET TO IT IN SEASON. 

You CAN take your vacation in JUNE, OF COURSE YOU CAN 
IF YOU TRY. DO IT and receive an abundant reward in any of the 
places I can recommend. Here are SOME of them. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES EVERETT BEANE, 
New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. EDITOR. 





Going and Coming posite 
Stop st Portland and Ts WEST END HOTEL ! UNION STATION 
Break up railroad monotony and rest over night. Near enough to depot so you can havea fine meal. Best of service 
Our porter meets all trains Allinteresting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 

Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 


H.M. CASTNER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. Vegetables and supplies from our own farm 


























KING and BARTLETT LAKES 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS 
There’s no Better Fishing Out of Doors 








“Get a Big One Just After the Ice Leaves.”’ 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


TROUT, SALMON, and TOGUE GALORE 


RUFFED GROUSE and OTHER SMALL 
GAME IS ABUNDANT IN SEASON 


DEER, MOOSE, 


and BEAR 


EXCELLENT SPRING 


WATER 
AN IDEAL PLACE for a FAMILY OUTING 
2037 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
WHERE PINE-LADEN BREEZES BLOW 


NO HAY FEVER 


EVERYTHING UP TO DATE 
That's the Time 


TO EARLY FISHERMEN’ 


Reached via Rail and Stage to Eustis, Buckboard to Camp 
For Terms, Booklet, Etc., address 


HARRY M. PIERCE 


King and Bartlett Lakes 


_ SPENCER, Me, 








‘COME TO 


Hotel Blanchard 


STRATTON, MAINE 


Located at the foot of Mt. Bigelow, an up-to-date house, 
new last year ; equipped with electric lights, baths, and 
everything for the convenience of guests. Excellent iivery 
attached, and drivers who know the country. 

Within easy reach of the finest early brook fishing in 
Maine. 
Farm, by team or automobile. For terms address 


E. H. GROSE 


Hotel Blanchard . Stratton, Maine 











ALBION SAVAGE, 


Parties will be met at Bigelow, or Green's | 





S now will soon be gone and the brooks open. Come to 





GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 


At the terminus of the Eustis branch, Phillips and Rangel« 


R. BR. 
An ideal location _e a summer's outing. Excellent pond and 
brook fishing near by. e or automobile to Eustis, Flagsta ff, and 
buckboards to all parts oft e Dead River Country. All table sup- 
plies from our own gardens. Address 


Stratton, 


Maine 





A Diamond in Emerald Setting 


Spring Lake Camps 


| invite you to the grandest outing of your life, deep 


in the Maine woods, close beside a beautiful 
spring-fed, evergreen-bordered lake that teems 
with trout, salmonandtogue. If youcome carly, 
you will be rewarded with gamey fish galore. 
We have everything to make you centente 1 and 
happy. Table, beds, location in log a 
boats, guides—no lack. ° ‘ 
Rail to Farmington and Bigelow; team!’ to 


Stratton, ther{ via road and trail to Spring 
Lake. Address for booklet 


JOHN B. CARVILLE, FLAGSTAFF, Me. 





























Come early for best fishing. We have what you want at the 


Crow’s Nest and Private Lodges on Moosehead Lake 


Located on Sandy Bay, conceded to offer some of the finest fishing in 
Northern Maine. Quiet, homelike, restful, every comfort. Footof 
Burnt Jacket Mountain in the woods. Our own launch meets you 
at Greenville Junction, and it’s a half-hour to the Crow's Nest. 

" Address FRED D. BIGNEY, Greenville, Maine 





You have heard of the famous ‘‘ thorough- | 
fare’’ at Moosehead Lake— 





itis rightin front of these camps, and these fish were 
taken on the fly from those waters in one 
forenoon by guests from 


GREENLEAF’S - CAMPS 


at SUGAR ISLAND, Me. 


There are a lot more waiting for you, as soon as the ice 
goes out, after the middle of May. Come early—that’s 
the word to you if you desire the best sport of the 
season. Later on, the fish are here, but are harder to 
get. Tellus what you want—we have it for you, and 
the best of everything. Address for further information. 


E. A. GREENLEAF, Proprietor 
SUGAR ISLAND, MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE, | 











RS 


The Famous 


West Outlet Cam 


on Moosehead Lake p 
West OutLet : Maine 


The largest and most up to date camps 
in Maine. Made ofround logs. Private 
and public baths. 


For Booklet and Camp Accommodations address * 


T. WILLIAM GILBERT, Mer. 
WEST OUTLET, MAINE 


GILBERT & COMBS, Proprietors 


In the famous fishing, hunting and recreation region of, Moosehead Lake 


Lily 
Bay 
House 


Sportsmen for Roach River stop here going and coming. 

A delightful family hotel. Near the famous ‘“Thorough- 

fare” fly fishing waters—the best early watersin Moosehead 
Address for Booklet 

F. L. GIPSON, Proprietor, LILY BAY, ME. 


Are you coming to the 
Moosehead Lake 


region ? 


If you are, send us your order for camp — and have 


that troublesome feature off your mind. e goods will 
be ready on your arrival, or will be shipped as you direct. 
We have one of the largest stocks of general merchandise 
in the state of Maine and claim to have everything neces- 
sary to your comfort. When in camp, aa your orders 
by afternoon boat and the goods will be shipped promptly 
the next morning. 

We are confident that we can please you with 
quality of goods, prices and service. Send us a trial 
order and be convinced. On request, we will send you 
one of our printed lists of camp supplies which will aid 
you in making up your order. 


FOLSOM-PRENTISS COMPANY 
GREENVILLE ..,:: MoosEHBAD Lake MAINE 























Mooseleokmeguntic House 


and 14 LOG CABINS 


On the shore of Mooselookmeguntic Lake at Haines | 
ing, this house fronts the finest early trout and salmon 
in the Rangeleys. Record catches are the rule here imm« 
after the ice goes out, and all through June and early July 

Life is at its best--a hotel where delightful people surround 
you ora retired cabin all by a with your party. Best of 
a fy po all the time. . L Page, the famous caterer of the 

J Senate cafe, has sole charge rr) the culinary departm nt. 

“From the wharf atthe door steamers run often to all parts 
of the [Bi ‘ake, Molechunkamunk, Welokennebacook, 
Umbagog, ; Boitatt: and the famous White Mt. 
guides--all you require For booklet address, 


FRED B. BURNS, Prop. 
HAINES LANDING, = : _ 


and- 
fishing 
diately 


Trip Boats, 


MAINE 





Billy Soule’s 
Pleasant Island Camps 


Best fishing right after the ice leaves—the 


middle of May. Biggest trout ever taken on 
the fly was caught here. Everything here to 
make you happy. Write for booklet to 


Billy Soule, Oquossoc, Me. 


Our own steamer meets you 


MINCGO SPRING HOTEL 


inducements to early fishermen. 


A. 8. PERHAM, Prop., ° 











Fly Fishing Throughout the 
Open Season at 


wear Ae Rk, 
et. 


eS 





KENNEBAGO 


and best of accommodations 
| in the Hotel and Camps of the 


‘Kennebago Hotel Co. 


| at the head of the most beautiful Jake in Maine. 
| Trout and salmon come readily to the fly as 
soon as the ice leaves. 
Reached via Rail to Rangeley, then 
Buckboard Ten Miles through the 
Woods to Kennebago 
For Booklet and Terms address 

KENNEBAGO HOTEL CO., Rangeley, Me: 


Come early for best fishing 





Located onthe North Shore of Rangeley Lake and reac hed 
via road or steamboat fiom Rangeley village or steamboat 

from South Rangeley. Directly opposite isthe best ear] 
COTTACES and CAM PS lake whose waters are famous for big trout aud salmon. 
Finest cottage in Northern Maine. 


fishing in the 
Special 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Rangeley, Maine. 
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A 


For 


NOUN CEMENT 


years connected with the taxidermist establishment ot Walter D. Hinds, of 


Portland. Maine, as expert in the mounting of fish and birds and artistic panel work, 


Mr. 


sportsmen aud lovers of art 


Hook Point Camps" 


MATTAWAMKEG LAKE 


BpERBERT i. WwHbpLoOrrH 


will be pleased to welcom: his friends in nis own bungalowsat-Haines landing, Maine, the coming seasou. 
oughly up to the minute in allits appointments, the new store will be stocked with fine new 
Especial ottention given to all branches of taxidermy and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Your patronage solicited 


fhor- 
oods of interest to 


In the heart of the cool north woods. 
Easy to reach. One hour and a half 
from the railroad station and you are at 
the camps, after a delightful ride of 


Island Falls eg Maine four miles on a comfortable motor boat 





Well up in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont 


— Ld 
Cold Spring Camps 
A villlage of cottages and tents where you will find unexcelled accommo- 
Idations, sanitary plumbing, excellent cuisine and plenty of 
TROUT FISHING 


The gamiest fish in New England, brook, lake, and golden trout, and 
salmon, running from the little fellows to fifteen pounds weight 


The Famous GOLD MINERAL SPRING 


is a sure cure for rheumatism, gout, and all stomach troubles. 
Elevation of camps 1800 feet. 


are unknown here. 


G. Mi. QUIMBY, Col = 


‘TuERE’s NO BETTER FISHING 
ANYWHERE THAN AT 


YORKE'S CAMPS 


located on Loon Lake, 
but a short ride from 
Rangeley village. Com- 
fortable log cabins, 
fitted with every con- 
venience including 
private bathe, open 
fires, etc., and a table 
second to none in the 
northern Maine coun- 
try, spell satisfaction 
for our guests. Come 
early—juet as soon as 
the ice leaves and you 
will beamply rewarded 
with some grand sport. 
Salmon and trout 
galoreand full of fight. 


Address for booklet, 
J, LEWIS YORKE, Proprietor YORKE'S CAMPS 
RANGELEY, MAINE 





BY THE SIDE OF THE RAILROAD 
BUT IN THE MAINE WILDERNESS 


Hough's Reddington Pond Camps 


where early fly fishing is at its best and one of 
the few ne A where it holds good all the 
season. . na 4 . " e ‘ . . 
Comfortable cabins, cottages, and everything 
to make you happy. ‘ ° ° P ° 4 
Leave Boston e the morning and fish that 
evening, ‘ - . . e ° ° ° 
Leave the camps at evening and be in your 
Office for early business next morning. ° ° 
Come early—special inducements to May and 
June fishermen. . ?Address for booklet 


J. FREDERICK ‘HOUGH 
Prop, Reddington Pond Camps 
RANGELEY oe oe 


MAINE 








SF 


Asthma and hay fever 
Address for booklet 


Averill, Vermont 


The Rangeley Lakes 
and 


Dead River Regions 
MAINE 


Early spring fishing for trout and salmon. 


Numerous camps and hotels offer ex- 
ceptional advantages for comfortable 
sojourns in this territory. 


For descriptive guide book on these vast 
regions address with stamp. 


GBNERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT } 


Sandy River and 
Rangeley Lakes Railroad 


“The Scenic Route’’ 


Phillips, Maine 




















ESTABLISHED 1800 


FISHING TACKLE for ALL WATERS 
Intelligent outfitting by those experienced 








the art. Selections from best makers. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The “High Grade” Rod—The “ Bray” Py 

Book—The D.S.&Co. Troll 


CUTLERY 


Lawn Tennis 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


Dog Furnishings 


Dame, Stoddard & Co. 


374 Washington St. 





Going to 
Moosehead Yr 


If so, you should know that you can 
secure at Greenville, the gateway to 
the Great Woods north ‘of Moose- 
head Lake, everything needed for 
camping and hunting, and at prices 
as low or lower than at home. Send 
for list of camping goods with map 
on reverse side — It is free. Will 
engage for you competent guides 
and have goods packed ready for 
shipment on your arrival 














D. T..SANDERS & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


9 
URNBR’S pemiciey 
AVERN N. H. 
The Proprietor of Turner’s Tavern respectfully 
informs the public that he will open his house 
on June the tenth, where those who favor him 
with their custom shall experience every con- 


venience and attention which they can command. 


Automobilists look for the Old Tavern Sign, 
where a Hot Lunch will be served to Auto- 
mobile or Driving Parties at any hour. 
Rates: $2 to $3 per day $10.50 to $20 per week 
GEO. H. TURNER, Prop. 











Opposite Bromfield 
CATALOG 


SPORTSMEN! 








Moosehead Lake, 


We have several Cottage Lots on the shore of Lake Onawa for salt 


Moosehead Clothing Co., 





=F 


RE you aware that we have 
one of the best stocks of General 
Merchandise in Maine, and can supply 
you with everything you need 
in the way of a camp out: 
fit? Send for our complete list of 
Camp Supplies, make up your order, 
send it to us, and we will have the goods 
carefully packed and ready at the time 
and place desired, thus saving you trouble 
and annoyance. We guarantee to give 
you promptservice andthe best of goods. 
Reliable Guides engaged when 
desired. Long distance telephone con- 
nection. 


G. W. BROWN & SON, 
GREENVILLE, 


Maine 
FISHERMEN 


We have the largest line of 


FISHING TACKLE and SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING 


in Northern Maine 


Live Bait, Boats and Canoes 
For Sale or To Let 


CALL AND SEE US 


Millard Metcal 
Manager 
GREENVILLE JUNCTION, [e. 
Oppesite B. & A. Station 














OLD ORCHARD 








IT’S AT KINEO 





Where the healthiest, happiest sort of an 
outing is offered — with fishing, hunting, 
canoeing, golf, tennis, mountain ‘climbing, 
camping out and scores of other delights. 


The Ideal Vacation 
Region 


for individuals or entire families. Mt. 
Kineo House (accommodating 400) is in 
the heart of this great recreation paradise; 
satisfies every desire of every guest ; is 
easy to reach. Handsome booklet, with 
rates, sent on request. 


C. A. JUDKINS, Mgr. 
Moosehead Lake 
KINEO, - = MAINE 


In the Maine Woods 








Wentworth Hall ‘and Cottages 
4 JACKSON, WHITE MOUNTAINS, NW. H. 


Automobilists’ trips can be made to and 
from all prominent points in the White Moun- 
tains in one day. CUISINE AND SER- 
VICE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. Rooms 
with private baths and open wood fires. 
Thoroughly equipped with Garage. Excellent 
Golf Links and Tennis Courts. 

N. C. WENTWORTH, 
PPOPRIETOR AND MANAGER 
JAMES N. BERRY, 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


THE NEW HOTEL RANDALL 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 





A thoroughly up-to-the-minute house in every respect. 
Lights, baths, beds, cuisine—none better in the White 
Mountains, 

Centrally located in this beautiful mountain village, 
excellent roads branch in all directions from this house, 
and a first-class livery is in connection. 

Supplies for the table from our own farm, and 
fresh every day. Everything to assure your perfect con- 
tentment. Best of arrangements for autoists. Address 
for booklet and terms, 


H. H. RANDALL, Prop., 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Quebec Central Railway 


The only line running solid through trains with Pullman 
sleeping cars between BOSTON and QUEBEC and Pull- 
man buffet cars between PORTLAND) AND QUEBEC 
and NEW YORK and QUEBEC. 


For time tables, tourist books, etc., apply to any Tourist Office, or to 


E. 0. GRUNDY, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 








P. R. NEILL, T. P. A., Room 80, 
North Station, Boston, Mass. 























OLD ORCHARD 
SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 


Old Orchard Beach, Maine 


THE GRANDEST BEACH IN THE WORLD 


SURF BATHING, PINE FORESTS, HIGH-CLASS AMUSEMENTS 
EXCELLENT HOTELS, COSY COTTAGES 


Write Secretary f 


OLD ORCHARD BOARD OF TRADE 


For information 
|| The Alkazar 


(Palace Hotel) 

















European Plan 


Restaurant a la carte 


RAILROAD AVE., 
| OLD ORCHARD, MAINE 


J.I. MACKEY Prop. 


__ FOR SALE OR RENT 


35 Room Hotel or Sanitarium 
AT OLD ORCHARD BEACH MAINE 
CENTRAL LOCATION 


35 room house in good repair, 22 chambers, closets in anunda 
very large parlors, large hall, dining room, kitchen, wash-room, 
refrigerator room, hot and cold water, bath, toileta, sewerage, « 
gas plant, furnace heat. Veranda on three sides, excellent viey 
lawn, avenue on two sides, windmill furnishes pure spring wate r 

" house, and there is also city water connections, and surf-bath rooms 
< ¥ only a few rods to the best bathing roe ig * — beach. This 
‘a m i t ocuted in a retired section best situated for a hotel or sanitariu: 
_ = BS A eT a: ie offered for sale because owner has other large real estate holdi: 


where demanding his attention. Terms of sale very favorabl 
‘ % clear, apply to 


F. A. SIDELINGER & CO., Real Estate Registry, 


OLD ORCHARD BEACH, - ; ° 








“Where surf sings a lullaby” 


The Hotel Vesper 


Built in 1908, Me ee modern in all 
its appointments. 

On the sea wall n ‘the n new State Park sys- 
tem, only a few minutes’ walk from the 
Boston & Maine R.R. Station. Rooms 
light and spacious," cuisine of the best. 
Accommodations for, 140 guests. Early 
applications desirable. Address, } 
C. H. CAMPBELL, Prop., 


OLD ORCHARD {-°. ote o% MAINE 



































Experts in Uuting Realties 


TOURISTS and VACATIONISTS 


Where do you intend spending your Summer? 

We have over 6000 properties listed (OLD ORCHARD 
‘BEACH A SPECIALTY) covering all New England. 
Estates, $5,000 to $50,000; Modern Residences, $500 to 
$2,000 season; Furnished Cottages, $35 to $300 season, 
or For Sale, $100 to $2,500; Ocean Front Lots, $250 to 
$35,000; Farms, all sizes and prices; Timber Tracts, 
100,000 to $150,000,000 feet saw timber, latter No. 169N: 
$341,260. No. 168N: 500 acre Farm and Buildings, 
hear Bears and Wolves from Kitchen, $5,000. Mention 
what you want from * A to Z"’—we have it. 


F.A. SIDELINCER & COMPANY 


RgeAL EsTats REGISTRY, 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH. MAINE “ SEVEN-SHORES BY VOONLIGIIT” 
s . “ 


Size 12 x 16 for framing, prepaid, .0 cents. 


OLD ORCHARD INFORMATION BUREAU 


‘POST OFFICE BOX 196 F, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


Impartial information for the hundreds of thousands who have visited, and as many others who should visit 
**Greater’? Old Orchard, the Most Famous Seashore Summer Resort on the New England coast. 
Early arrangements for hotel accommodations personally attended to for those at adistance. Booklets, etc., free 
A return stamped envelope from enquirers will be appreciated 


DOAZYOU CONTEMPLATE BUILDING OR IMPROVING YOUR BUILDINGS? 
CALL UPON 


Old Orchard Lumber Company "eit. curs Sad Builders 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


W..J. MEWER, Manager, - - - OLD ORCHARD, MAINE 


B A Y V LE WwW i Oo U SE us the iiiiiinan centre of Old Orchard Beach 


Located directly = the . 
™] sea wall, two miles from | Th G t St t H 
| Old Orchard. Seven miles @ rani @ a @ ouse 
of beach. Surrounded by f 2 
a large grove of pine trees. is delightfully located in the midst of a village 
| Extensive and well-kept | of cottages at Ocean Park, the summer home of 
lawns. Excellent fishing, | Chatauqua and other interesting associations. 
boating and bathing — no But a short distance from the beach and 
undertow, Sanitary con- easily reached via road or rail from Old Orchard, 
ditions perfect. Pure this place is ideal for the rest seeker. 


Spring Water. Cuisine of | . . 
Seoneitensiie high order. | Let us know your desires—we feel certain 


All trains on Orchard we have what you want. Address for booklet 


age — ; Beach RR step ot Ge Bay and terms 
iew House. ouse opens Junel. Rates$12to per 
week.% House accommodates 200 guests. Address for ESTES & KENDRIE, Pro prietors, 


booklet, C. A, MONROE, 
OCEAN PARK, '- - - 
Mrs, 1. A. GOOGINS Bay View, Me. , ner 


W. A. ALLEN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


BUILDING TRIMMINGS 
WOOD MANTLES and STAIR WORK 
TILING or ALL KINDS 








Brackets, Mouldings, Spiral]Rope Balusters, Post8, Rails, Piazza 
Columns,’etc. House and Church Finish. Hand Carving and 
Papier Mache. Store Fixtures and Showcases a specialty 
MILL anv OFFICE: 

Foot of PREBLE ST. . PORTLAND, Me. 
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THE MARSHALL HOUSE, YORK HARBOR 
Cool and Delightful. Boating, Bathing, Driving 


The Hotel Albracca 


On the crest of the hill over- 
looking York Harbor 


Everything you desire in a } 
modern hotel located in the very 
center of the innumerable de- 
lights of Old York. 

For rates and booklet address 


Mrs. M. S. BAKER, | 
_ YORK HARBOR, - MAINE 








GLENN COTT AGES | Order your cottage supplies in advance at 
HOBSON’S MARKET 


and you will find the goods delivered upon 


fishing. your arrival. 


Centrally located. Bathing, 
Boating, Canoeing, Deep sea 


a ee ee Best of Meats and Provisions 


tates to ‘ = 
E. F. HOBSON, Prop., 
A. A. ODIORNE, YORK VILLAGE, : : MAINE 


YORK HARBOR, s Telephone Connection 


HARMON PARK 
COTTAGES 











FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


J.H. VARRELL, 


YORK HARBOR, - MAINE 
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Most commandinglocation. Thorough- 
ly up-to-date hotel. Large rooms, single 
and ensuite. Excellent beds. Unexcelled 
cuisine. Good Music. At 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 


YORK BEACH, MAINE 


Best bathing on the coast at our door. 

Deep sea fishing. Yachting and all 
sea pleasures. Out door sports without 
limit. Excellent drives. Trolley parties 
galore. Special attention to autoists. 
Chase’s Pond Spring Water. For rates 
and booklet address, 


J. F. YOUNG, Prop., 
YORK BEACH, . MAINE 








THE YORKSHIRE INN and AEX, ren aadress We 6. VARRELL, Prop., York Harbor, Me. 


York Real Estate Summer Cottages 


For excellent locations sa SENTRY HILL, YORK 
fine cottages address, HARBOR, - MAINE 


Apply to 


J. C. BRIDGES, YORK HARBOR EDWARD E. YOUNG 


HILLCROFT INN 
YORK HARBOR, - MAINE 


A CHARMING colonial cafe in a pictur- 
esque location overlooking the sea. Ten 
miles from Portsmouth, N. H. Public and 
privatedining rooms. Table d’ Hote and a-la 
carte meals at all hours. Best of service to 
automobilists, Cuisine unexcelled. Broiled 
lobster and chicken dinnersa specialty. Tele- 
phone your order and a table will be reserved. 


W. J. SIMPSON, Proprietor 
> k 
Ontsa este, kha Me, tm 


bathing, fishing and sailing. Orchestra, golf, 
tennis, baseball. Pure water. Beautiful 


trolley rides. Illustrated pomant, 
=H] 














W. J. SIMPSON. 
































Encircled by a tumbled maze of hills, 
verdure clad!and'alluringly beautiful 
Come to 


Dyke Mountain Farm 
where there’s an abundance of outing joys of 
which one never tires. Here life is at its best, 
and accommodations are exactly to your liking, 
in a country realizing the nature lover and artist's 
dream. Here are numberless charming tree. 
bordered riveways. 

Perfect air, perfect [water, first-class cuisines 
everything for your comfort, and there the dane. 
ing waters of Sebago Lake, the home of the 
salmon. Send for our booklet and read our story, 
Address, G. L. DYKE, Prop., West Baldwin, Me, 





avdistintindte | Douglas Inn and Cottages 
| 


bass fishing. 


A 
The Lakeside Are on the northern slope jof Douglas*Mountain, 
ne onde & Bridg- | 1,000 feet above sea level,‘with Brown, Hancock 
half mile from the een- | and Sand Lakes, and fourteen'other picturesque 
ot village. O' rue . Fs . . " 
econ thelt posguam bodies in close view. Open fireplaces, '1 \odera 
gh Bathing, | P\umbing and {the best of everything. Water 
vating, g, ss : ; 7 , 
Motoring, Driving, | from mountain springs. First-class livery in 
Mountain | Climbing. | connection. Excellent drives all about. Lovely 
cellent house, unex- | walks in all directions. Everything here that 
(oie fale “ti await | heart can desire. Tennis court, croquet grounds, 
you here. etc. 
For booklet, terms, 
ete., address 


JOHN outs & Booklet; and rates upon application to 
' 


“The takeside” 1 | E. S. DOUGLAS, Douglas Hill, Me. 


BRIOGTON, ME 


Burnell | 
Summer | 
House 224 | 
Camps | 
BRIDGTON, ME. 


Excursion Steamboat 

landing. Rates $1.75 

a day, $10 a week. om F | 

B Birch and pe gg to a ae Sandy beach. i a _ 

est salmon, perch, bass and pickerel fishing. House 

and furnishings new. Large wood fireplace, piano, V . 

swings, hammocks., Boze own chickens, cows and garden. ICTORIA COTTAGE 

Best spring water. eferences exchanged. a : ; 

ees 0b. Geeman F. H. Hopkinson, Prop., | SEBAGO LAKE, ME. 


JOHN E. BURNELL, Proprietor $2 per day up. $8 to $12 a week! 
40 MINUTES FROM PORTLAND 


The Chadbourn 


Sebago Lake, Me. 
R. F. D. No. 2 . 

Most accessible and best appointed hotel on Sebago Lake 
front. White birch and pine primeval forests. Best 
salmon, bass, perch, and pickerel fishing. Good brook 
trout streams. Superb mountain views. Sandy beach, 
bathing, boating, driving and Tennis Courts, Unsurpassed 
cuisine. Fresh vegetables, eggs and milk*from our own 
farm. Gas light and bathrooms. Telephone and Tele 
graph service. Liverystable attached. Accommodation 
limited. References exchanged. 


Transients $2.00 and $2.50 a*day, $12.00 
weekly and up. (Coolest location on lake, 


Harry F, Roberts, p.op, Sebago Lake ca.r.o.no 2) Me 
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TWO HANDSOME SEBAGO 
LAKE CAMPS 


Owned by T. AVERY LAMB, New York 


Directly on lake front, commanding su- 

b mountain, forest and lake views. 

t salmon, bass, and white perch fish- 
ing grounds directly before these camps. 
Completely furnished, practically new, 
and in excellent condition. Supplies of 
country produce, eggs, butter, milk, and 
spring chickens can be obtained by using 
private telephone connecting with care- 
taker’s farmhouse. Cottages surrounded 
by pine and white birch groves occupy- 
ing eleva‘ed positions. 


TERMS, $125.00 EACH FOR THE SEASON 
Summer boarders accommodated in large farmhouse, new- 
ly remodeled and well furnished in charming location on 
lake front near cottages. Terms on application. Accom- 
modations are with private family and are limited. Address 


E, B, BLAKELY 
Registered Guide SO. CASCO, MAINE 





FARM FOR SALE 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


HIS farm is in the town of Edgartown, 


Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. It lies 

between Oak Bluffs and Edgartown 
on the Macadam road and contains 
about 250 acres. The farm faces Vine- 
yard Sound, and has 1500 running feet of 
bathing beach. 

The farm carries with it an interest in a 
fine perch pond of 40 acres, a herring creek, 
and shooting interests. 

good house of 12 rooms on the 
property, also two large barns. Twenty 
head of cattle goes with the property if 
esired. Springs of pure water and running 
water on the place. This property must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Address A. _R. NORTON, 
OAK BLUFFS, -— - MASS. 








The New Wesley 


Oak Bluffs 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 





RIGHT ON THE WATER 


H. N. HINGKLEY 


BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR 








Plans and Estimates Furnished 
Correspondence Solicited 
Cement Construction a Specialty 


Vineyard Haven 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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2,000,000 Acres of 
Fish and Game Preserve 


A woodland paradise for the 
fisherman and camper, 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Algonquin 
National Park 
of Ontario 


Speckled trout, salmon trout and 
black bass abound in the 1,200 
lakes and rivers of this vast ter- 
ritory—you get the best shooting 
in America during the season. 
Camp out and “rough” it; or, if 
you prefer, good hotel accom- 
modations make it an ideal sum- 
mering place for tourists. A 
beautifully illustrated publica- 
tion which gives careful descrip- 
tion, maps, etc., sent free on 
application to 
G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan 
& Trust Bidg., Chicago 

F. P. DWYER, 29 Broadway, N 

EH. BOYNTON, 30We ashington St. Boston 

W. ROBINSON, 606 Park Bldg., Pittsburg 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager 
MONTREAL 
G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
MONTREAL 











Is beautifully situated on a high elevation overlooking 
THE GOLDENROD Home Bakery and Restaurant, York Beach, Me. the Twin Lakes Also a fine view of the White Mow 
>I Teatures 
Established in 1895 by E. A. Talpey, Proprietor. Our Specialties are: | tains. Boating, ing and Nshing are the chie 

Plain Lobster, Clam Chowder, aut atemen Wiens and Fudge, Ice Cream Sanitary conditions perfect. Beautiful spring wate 
made from purest cream only. Soda, Confectionery and Cigars. Our | supplies the buildings. Six miles from railroad station 

celebrated Goldenrod Kisser by mail, 8c. per lb. Our hobby: Pureness lage meets all guests. Rates per week, $7 to $14. 
and Cc —— Telephone connection. Winter address: 812 Beech St., Address for booklet, Charles E. Hunt, Convene, Me 


eerie SHETLAND PONI 


An unceasing source of pleum 
and robust health 
Safe. Inexpensive to 
est type. Many ehampi 
lions and mares 
Complete outfits. 
illustrated free catalogue te 
about them. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 15 Bedford, Maj 











—— (TO INVESTORS 


“s Resident Photographer | on time deposits, 6 or 12 months,§ 
l 
| 
| 








Detar in Kodaks and Amateur Supplies, Artists Materials, Fine df 
Stationery, Wood and ‘Teather Novelties, etc. & = sys Gaston yo — 
Cameras to rent. Local views and souvenirs in great variety. Dallas ex. Capital and Surplus Hi 
Prompt and careful attention given to work of_amateurs. Pho- $300,000.00. Resources over $3,000,000. 
tographs of all desirable rental cottages. Correspondence solicited. D, E, WAG GONER, Vice Pres. 


Sign of Littie Casino York Beach, Maine 








|\ ON TIME DEPOSITS — 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION 


By Taking the Delightful 


TWELVE DAYS’ CRUISE 


OFFERED BY THE 


RED CROSS LINE 


TO HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA “AND ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 























New Steamer “FLORIZEL” and Popular Steamer “ ROSALIND” 


(Equipped with Marconi Wireless, Submarine Bell and Searchlight.) 


Charming daylight sail through Long Island, Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds. Fine view of 
picturesque Nova Scotia and the bold, rugged Newfoundland coast. Abundanceof fishing and shooting 
inseason. ‘The cost, which includes berth and meals, is moderate. Passengers have the privilege of living on 
board in both ports without extra charge, thereby saving hotel expenses. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK -EVERY SATURDAY AT 11 A.M. 


During the Summer and Autumn. Illustrated booklet (Two) mailed on application. 








BOWRING & CO., 


17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


“a 
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Creator or Imitator? 








IS THE COPY EQUAL TO THE 
ORIGINAL ? 


DOES THE PRESTIGE BELONG TO THE MAN 
WHO : CREATES! SOMETHING NEW AND ADDS 
THAT MUCH TO THE VALUE OF LIFE, OR DOES 
IT BELONG 'TO }THE MAN WHO PARROT-LIKE 
MERELY IMITATES? CERTAINLY IT BELONGS 
TO THE CREATOR OF ANY ARTICLE. 


THE MELVILLE CLARK 


APOLLO PLAYER PIANO 


with its range of 88 notes or the entire piano keyboard WAS THE FIRST 88 NOTE PLAYER 
OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. It had a monopoly of the trade for seven years. Its musical 
merits were so thoroughly demonstrated that now several manufacturers are imitating the Apollo 
layer in its 88 note ranges THAT ONE FACT FIXES IRREVOCABLY THE STATUS OF 
APOLLO 88 NOTE PLAYER. 


WOULD YOU BUY A COPY OF RUBEN’S FAMOUS “ MADONNA AND 
CHILDREN,” OR A FOREST SCENE BY COROT, OR A MEISSONIER 
Rae 3 PIECE, OR A BIT OF BEA UTIFUL FEMININITY BY 

UGUEREAU, OR A STATUETTE BY THORWALDSEN, OR CANOVA, 
bo prize it as you would the original painting or sculpture? Of course 
not. The same argument applies to THAT O ORIGINAL MASTER- 
PIECE, THE APOLLO PLA PIANO. 


Until the artistic possibilities of the 88 note player piano were DEMON- 
STRATED BY THE MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. IN THE APOLLO 
PLAYER the 65 note player was considered the‘highest achievement in the 
gore iano line. But 88 NOTE PLAYER QUICKLY EXPLODED 
AL E FALSE PRETENSES OF THE 65 NOTE PLAYER AND CON- 
VINCED THE PUBLIC THAT THE PLAYER WITH 88 NOTES IS THE 
ONLY PLAYER that can play the large majority of musical compositions 
exactly as they were written. These must be badly mutilated in order to 
bring them within the 65 note range. Now no sensible person will listen to 
any argument in favor of the 65 note player because eye and ear have been 
shown that a 65 note player is not a musical instrument. 


THE BEAUTIFUL APOLLO PLAYER PIANO IS THE ORIGINAL 
PRODUCT, AND IT OCCUPIES A PLACE ON THE SAME PLANE WITH 
OTHER MASTERPIECES OF ART. Alf others are imitations and deserve 


no more credit than is attached to other mere copies. 


ONE GREAT FEATURE OF THE APOLLO IS ITS HUMAN TOUCH SECURED BY THE 
DOWNWARD STROKE OF THE 88 PNEUMATIC FINGERS on the piano key in front of the 
key fulcrum, THE GENUINE HUMAN EXPRESSION. This makes the Apollo a musical 
instrument of the highest grade. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
Steinway Building, CHICAGO = 


GEO. H. CHAMPLIN a CO., Agents, 
181 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! f FREE Boo 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 





Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. 


They are doing the work for- 
merly donc by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power! 


Saving thousands upon thousands 
of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, Leaving the women free to do 
other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


\ Handles heav y blankets or dainty laces. 

; The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 

> with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. You 

é turn on the power as easily as you turn on the 
slight, and back and forth goes the tub, washing 
? the clothes for dear life. Andit’s all so simple 
and easy that overseeing its work is mere 
child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wrin ger 1900 Electric Motor Washer 


i Can be connected with any ordinary 
~~ Free With Every Washer Electric Light Fixture 
The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working 
of both. No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the finest made. 
Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL®OFFER! 
Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done! The free book proves that it can. 
But we do not ask you to take our word forit. We offer to send a 1900 Motor 
Washer on absolute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person 
Not a cent of security—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will 
siveita —. We even agree to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails 
’ to do all we claim forit. A postal card with your name and address sent to 
1900 Water Motor Washer us t~’-~ will bring you the book free by return mail. Address, The 1900 Washer 
\oan be connected with any water tap instantly Co. $<¥4 Henry St.. Binghamton, N. Y. Or,if you live in Canada, write to 
the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., ‘Toronto, Canada 
































Patti, Mansfield, William H. Crane, Mrs. 
Kendall, Robert Mantell, Rose Coghlan, Neil 
Burgess, E. L. Davenport, Tony Pastor, Cora 
Tanner, Senator Roger Q. Mills, and over 600 
New England clergymen have indorsed 





Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 


and Sarsaparilla Troches 


All Druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 
American Medicine Company, Manchester, N. H. 
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~ 
If You Save You 
Should Invest 


The object of saving is to accumu- 
late money. 

Careful investment is the best aid 
to saving. 

Your savings invested in well-se- 
cured Public Utility Bonds will carn 
an income of 5%, thus increasing 
your savings. 

Your surplus funds should earn for 
- you as large an income as can be ob- 
tained with safety. 

We offer investment bonds of merit 
combining safety and a liberal in- 
come yield. 





dé 


Tell us your requirements. 
Send for circular 19W. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


21 Milk Street, - = Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


= J 
INVESTMENT 
SEGURITIES 


D 
NEW YOR 
S “ 


Bank and Trust || and High-Class 
Co. Stocks Industrials 

















Cooper’s is the original and only genuine 
i pre Needle Knit” Underwear. You will 
ro 


ly have many other kinds shown you, q 


ut if you will examine Cooper’s closely you will 
promptly decide in its favor. / 

The importance of thorough werkmonship 
in underwear for man should not be overlooked. 
There are no imperfections in Cooper’s. The 
wonderful Spring Needle fabric is flawless, and 
in addition each garment is stayed at points 
of strain, rendering it strong, sightly, and ser- 
viceable. 

Try Cooper’s. It is the Underwear of char- 
acterand quality. Bestdealerscarry it. Others 
substitute. 

Made in Union Suits and two-piece suits in 
all sizes, weights, and colors. Ask to see our new 
silk lisles. Nothing so nice for summer wear. 





COOPER MFG. CO., 


BENNINGTON, 33 33 33 VT. 
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Complete _ facilities 
for purchase and sale 
of Stock in Banks and 
Trust Companies located 
anywhere in U.S. Our 
current lists present un- 
usual opportunities for 
investment in new banks 
in growing towns as well 
asin established dividend- 
paying banks. Lowest 
prices. Write for booklet, 

Bank Stocks as an In- 
vestment," and latest List. 


| Our customers may in- 











MADISON SQUARE 


STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 


BRUNSWICK BUILDING 


gq We specialize stocks 
depending entirely 
on public demand for se- 
curity and upon business 
operations for profits. 


vest in moderate amounts 
and pay in convenient in- 
stalments. The largest in- 
vesiment business of this 
character in the world--- 
over thirty thousand dis- 
criminating —_ customers. 
Write for our descriptive 
booklet 











NEW YORE 
































You pay nothing 


for this famous name 


When you buy a Gabler Piano 
you pay nothing for the prestige 
gathered throughout over a half cen- 
tury of experience—of skilled and 
concentrated effort spent in the 
making of a piano that will fulfill the 
highest ideals of the musician. The 


GABLER 


PIANO 


was an art product in 1854. To-day it is a 
masterpiece, a Stradivarius in the piano world, 
used and admired by musicians and connois- 
seurs in every land. 

And yet the classic Gabler is sold at terms 
and prices that place it within easy reach of 
every piano buyer. 

Gabler Pianos are on exhibition and sale by 
piano dealers throughout the United States. 
Just now every Gabler dealer has a special, 
unique and most interesting proposal to make 
to intending purchasers. 


SAVING $100 OR MORE in the 
Purchase of a Piano — Sent Free 


We have just issued a handsomely illustrated and 
printed book, “The Gabler Guide to Piano Buying.” 
It is full of piano wisdom and points out the pitfalls 
that await the inexpert piano buyer and tells how to 
avoid them. It is full of information concerning 
Pianos that every pianist and every intending pur- 
chaser a know. A copy will be sent free on 
reques! 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO., 
Established 1854 
469 Whitlock Avenue, New York 


Our Most Popular 
Bonds 


We make a specialty of bonds 
secured by first liens on valuable farm 
lands. Some of them are tax liens— 
municipal obligations. 


They pay 6 per cent—a higher rate 
than can now be obtained on any 
other large class equally well secured. 


They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they 
appeal to both small and large in- 
vestors. 


Short time or long time, as you 
prefer. 


We sell a general line of municipal, 
railroad and other public utility bonds, 
but weconsider these particular bonds 
the most attractive in the market. 
They are preferred by a large major- 


ity of our customers—people who 
know about them. 


We have written a book about these 
bonds—a book of unbiased facts and 
clear information. Every investor, 
small or large, owes to himself its 
perusal. The book is free. Simply 
write us a postal, or send us this 
coupon. Please do it now. 











Sroutridgel Niver Co? 
(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 


Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.”’ 


Name. 





Town 





State 
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“THE Doctors’ TRUST”! 


DECLARED BY THE AUTHOR TO BE THE MOST DANGEROUS 
MENACE THREATENING THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 





HON. CHARLES W. MILLER | 


In a Series of Articles beginning in the 
April Number of the 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Presents startling statements in support of his dec- 
laration that 


‘There sits enthroned a Monster 
Medical Monopoly in America’’ 


and then he goes on to tell what the dangerous results 
will be if the medical trust is not checked in its steady 
encroachments upon the affairs of the nation and its 
people. 


“Through all the years of medical activity in 
politics the public has been strongiy ignorant of 


of almost anylkind of special legislation they have 
desired. This legislation, almost without exception, 


the power of the Medical Trust, but the politicians 
have not been unmindful of the influence of a score 
ot wo of personally likable men, traveling about 
the country with the easy facility afforded by auto- 
mobiles, are (capable of {wielding. So, as a‘ rule, 
those interested in{vote getting have courted their 
favor, and herein may be discovered the reason why 


has been of a character calculated to make it possible 
to exact an increasing measure of toil from beds of 
pain, and to force medical supervision on people Who 
nm a majority of cases do not want it, and in the 
main, do not need it.” 
—Charles W. Miller, in “The Doctors’ Trusi,”’ 
in the National Magazine. 





the doctor have been able to secure the enactment 








Be Sure and Read “The Doctor’s 7 rust’’ 


The National Magazine, Boston} 


15c a copy at your newsdealer’s, or direct $1.50 a year, or 
six months, beginning with April number, 75c. 
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National Publicity 


New York is America —just as Paris is France. Every 
trade-buyer in the country comes to New York at least twice a 
year. About 300,000 people from all over the United ‘States 
pass through New York City every 24 hours. The influence 
of New York is felt in everything — in business, especially. As 
New York buys, so buys the Nation. 

Everybody in the greatest city in the world (including the 
300,000 out-of-towners referred to above) rides in the Surface 
Cars of New York City; therefore, the advertisers in the New 
York City Surface Cars tell their story persistently to the greatest 
buying public on earth (1,700,000 residential circulation plus 
300,000 all-over-the-country circulation every day); and therefore, 
New York City Surface Car Advertising is nothing short of 
National Publicity. 

As well as the strongest local sales force. 


We have the exclusive control of all advertising space in the 
Surface Cars of New York City — boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, Richmond and in the 5th Ave. Auto Busses. No patent 
medicine advertising accepted — we have a standard. 


Dealings direct with the principals only. 
Space may now be arranged for from September Ist. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Three Sets of Library Books 4. 
Four Celebrated Periodicals 


NINE VOLUMES 


Containing 


The Brightest Pages 





of American 


WIT and PHILOSOPHY 





By GEORGE ADE 


Vol. I. People You Know 
Vol. II. The Girl Proposition 
Vol. III. Forty Modern Fables 


“** Boy, IS ADAM IN THE CLUB-HOUSE TO-DAY ?’"’ 
From “A House-boat on the Styx” 


By FINLEY PETER DUNNE By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Vol. I. Mr. Dooley’s Opinions Vol. I. A House-boat on the Styx 
Vol. II. Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy Vol. II. The Pursuit of the House-boat 
Vol. III. Mr. Dooley’s Observations Vol. III. Coffee and Repartee & The Idiot 





—= Ho inaster a mirror up to man can be done successfully only by 


a master hand. Here are three—Ade, Dooley, and Bangs. The 
special quality of each blends with the common Americanism of | 
BROTHERS all, with the smiling faith in human nature that is common to 


ae yg the three. There is many a wise word—but never a hard word 
ceaua Manas —in any of these volumes. And smiles predominate. ‘The 


Library of Wit and plan of bringing together these three writers is made 
Humor, nine volumes, 


cloth binding, subject to ten possible by Harper & Brothers, who consider themselves |} 
days’ approval, and also enter fortunate in having the three best works of each 


my subscription to Harper’s : : : ° r 
Weekly, Harper’s Magazine, writer for publication in this set. 


Harper’s Bazar, and the North These four great periodicals supply all the 
American Review, for one year. — 

I enclose $1.00 and agree to pay $1.00 on needs of the home for maga Zine 
delivery and to send $1.00 on the first of literature. This is a very special 
each month until the total price, $18.00, is offer 

paid.if the books are accepted by me. ~ 


HARPER 
& 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Pr NNER SHRINE 


A NOVEL OF TODAY 

Once in a lifetime a brilliant star may flash across the sky, 
and it is interesting to note how quickly comes recognition and 
wide acclaim. 

With one accord readers have granted to ‘‘ The Inner Shrine”’ 
those qualities which men have agreed to call great. Here, 
they say, is distinction, strength, and vigor, here is tender- 
ness, sweetness, crystal clearness, and that certainty of touch 
which marks the master. Whether the writer is already 
famous or not, this is what they say of this great work: 

THE = ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCRAT SAYS: 
‘A novel exciting more interest than any previous one for 
many a day. . . . It is quite on the cards that in these 
early years of the twentieth century we have seen the 
dawn of a new novelist of unquestioned power.”’ 
LILLIAN WHITING WRITES FROM BOSTON: 
“Many of us are simply lying awake nights trying to con- 
jure up the author of ‘The Inner Shrine,’ which takes hold 
of one as no work of fiction has for unremembered years. 
Illustrated by Frank Craig. Cloth, $1.50 


NEW BOOKS 


IS SHAKESPEARE DEAD? 


By Mark Twain. This new volume is quick with keen, poignant humor, pie reed with vigilant 
wit—a book that in the guise of fun carries a message of real importance. tisa valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject—and it is written with all the discerning analysis and ruth- 
less logic of Mark Twain at his best and funniest. Some of the author's recollections of the Mississippi 
River are inimitable. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges . . ° - Net, $1.25 











THE HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN 


By Irvinc BacHELLER. This new novel follows Mr. Bacheller’s favorite style, treating of rural 
types and abounding in local dialect, grim wit, and good - nih humor—better than anything 
he has done before. ‘The Hand-Made Gentleman” conceives a plan for combining railway lines, 
which | he submits to Commodore Vanderbilt, and, his idea being approved, he has an interview 
with “‘a man of the name of Andrew Carnegie. ” And there is a wonderfully beautiful love story. 
Dn. 6 ak wos ke SS. es se cw ee ee cn. ee lh oe 


KATRINE 


By Evtnor MacarTNEY Lane. In “Katrine” a new heroine has come into her own, the most 
beautiful and compelling figure that the author has given us. The romance opens amid historic 
surroundings in North Carolina, where Francis Ravenel meets Katrine, and idyllic scenes pass before 
the reader among the roses of the South. The action changes to Paris and an atmosphere of art 
and intrigue, and again to New York. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth . .. . . $1.50 


By Justus MiLes Forman. It is not saying too much to state that it is the best story Mr. Forman 
has yet written. The scene is the Paris of to-day, and the story involves society characters in a plot 
which is as mysterious as a detective story. W ith a clever plot, a dashing narrative, and a chivalric 
love-interest, this is what men call a “ripping”’ story all the way through. Illustrated. Post 
ee 2? a ere ¢ 8s 6 We Se ws a a ek ee ek ee ee ak ee ee 


PETER—PETER 


By Maupe Raprorp WARREN. Illustrated by Rose O'Neill. It is as dainty, as light as a cream-puff, 
and sparkling asa brook. Peter loses his money, a considerable fortune, but not his wife; she adores 
him. Indeed, the two are almost in their honeymoon days. Their old, aristocratic families are 
upset over the change which drives them into rustic poverty, These two young people get rid of 
their big establishment and run away to a piece of country not farfrom town. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE LADY IN THE WHITE VEIL 


By Rose O’Ne!Lv. With Illustrations by the Author. A novel of New York, beginning with the 
landing of the hero from Europe. He is seized with longing to have a look at the empty familv house 
on Stuyvesant Square, and is astonished to see coming out of it a young woman in a white veil. 
She asks him to call a cab, and he enters with her. From this point on the story never stops. _The 
dialogue is full of little surprises, sparkling with wit and mirth. Post 8vo, Cloth . . . . $1.50 


cs 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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CELEBRATION 


Lake Champlain 
Tercentenary 


July 5, at Crown Point Forts, N.Y, 
July 6, at Fort Ticonderoga, N.Y, 
July 7, at Plattsburg, WN. Y. 
July 8, at Burlington, Vt. 

July 9, at Isle la Motte, Vt. 


President Taft 
Vice-Pres. Sherman 
Speaker Cannon 


Also distinguished 
Guests from France 
Great Britain and 
Canada will attend 


Exercises will include Orations, Poems, Parades, Indian 


Pageants, Land Sports, Aquatic Sports and 
Fireworks at each place 


Details and Official Program will be Published in 


T rave ' Magazine 


FOR JUNE AND JULY 


The 











369 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Price, 15 cents. At all News-stands or by Mail 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


‘*The Chest with the Chill in it’’ 














TYPICAL of ‘‘ NEW ENGLAND ’”’ 


ice CHAMBER Mal standing for 


BEAUTY - PURITY - RELIABILITY - ECONOMY 


HUNDREDS of STYLES 
HUNDREDS of PATTERNS 
HUNDREDS of SIZES 


Tig REMOVABLE ae aren 
mis DUPLEX NCE GR 


IATE 
> 


¥S 








A refrigerator for every demand 


We Own and Operate the Largest Refrigerator Factory in All the World 
We e SOLE Manufacturers of . Great “STONE WHITE” Refrigerator—The ONLY Refrigerator 
Walled with ‘SOLID STONE, WHITE as SNOW. 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators are the ACME of SCIENTIFIC Refrigeration. Latest patterns 
have Artistically ROUNDED ‘corners.’ 


Get our Beautiful Lithographed Catalogue, also Pictorial Booklet 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NASHUA, N.H., U.S. A. 




















See that your Shoes have 


Pneumatic Cushion 


Rubber Heels 


purposes 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED : CATALOGUES FURNISHED 





f Tennis Court Enclosures, Unclimbable Wire 
Mesh and Spiral Nettin (Chain Link), 
Fences for Estate Boundaries, Industrial 

y Properties, etc. 


253 BROADWAY 
sa NEW YORK CITY 





John 1. Gagnon The only Rubber Heel that will not slip on ice 
or any slippery surface, including highly polished 
REAL ESTATE floors. One that gives the greatest comfort and 
safety in walking. It prevents your fine hard- 
wood floors from being damaged by leather 
heels with nails. 


Farm Specialty 


Morsgages Neeovs*e 1 || Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Company 
SALEM DEPOT, N. HL 19 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON 
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We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 





'W ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


PURE COLD STORAGE 


FOR YOUR FOOD 
A PERFECT CHAMBER 


FOR YOUR ICE 
THAT’S THE 


EDDY 


REFRIGERATOR 


1847—BACKED BY SIXTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE—1909 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 





OUR CATALOG, ‘WHAT IS A REFRIGERATOR FOR?" SENT FREE 


D. EDDY & SONS CO., MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 








THE NANEPASHEMET 


THIS GARAGE MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 
The rent and the “extras” rn pay at a public garage, or the cost of Opens June 12. Finest location on North 


THE RENT YOU PAY WILL BUY 





your hired stable or shelter, will soon buy this 8 mages d Portable Gar- Shore. Every room ocean view. Special 
age. And it’s a better e than you could build at the same price. ratesfor June. . ... . . Circular 

Yet a Springfield Portable Garage will give your car the same pro- 
tection any other garage could —last as long as any other. And you can E. G@. BROWN 
have — conveniences you want—a tool chest, robe-rack, chauffeur's | 
room, pit, etc. 

Handsome, Convenient, 

Springfield ga: are bnilt to stand the hardest usage, yet they 
are handsome enough to harmonize with any residence, any surroundings. 
And we will finish your garage to accord with any color scheme. 

But think of the convenience of owning your garage. No telephoning 
for your car; none of the delays that you can’t avoid at a fe garage ; 
no walking to a neighbor's barn or stable for your car. And when you 
go away in the summer, you can ship your Springfield garage, knocked 

own and crated, wherever you expect to pass the summer. A couple of 
men can quickly put it up, and you have a safe, convenient shelter for 
your car. 
Ask for our Catalogue 


Write to-day for our new catalog. It shows pictures ofthe garages, 
summer cottages, and other structures we !)uild, gives prices — details. 


SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE COMPANY 
ALLEN STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








In writing advertisers please menticn NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 














Make 
Your Own 


Ice Cream 


and 
You Know 
It's Good 


Smoother, richer, & 
better ice cream—more 
wholesome, purer ices— 
a more tempting variety of 
frozen desserts than you could 
possibly buy anywhere can be 
made at home, in four minutes, 


with the 
Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


It stirs three ways at once by just turning the handle. This triple motion pro- 
duces an indescribably fine-grained, creamy result. Lumpy or coarse ice cream is an 
impossibility with the White Mountain Freezer. 
baci — Make ice cream often—it is wholesome 
Cel ma. RR, when made at home, for you know what is in 
‘ ty it, and with the White Mountain Freezer it is 
easy and rapid—four minutes at the light turning 
handle, and it is done. 

Frozen desserts are frequent and 
inexpensive luxuries in homes possess- 

ing a White Mountain Freezer. 


“Frozen Dainties’’ FREE—A Book for You 


Exact instructions for making Ice Cream, Ices, Sherbets, 
Frozen Puddings, Fruits, etc. Send for it ; you'll enjoy it. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
DEPT. M, NASHUA, N. H. 





We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 

















a 


Refreshing Sleep 


comes after a bath with 





warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation, and 
leaves the skin soothed and re- 
freshed. Used just before retiring, 
it induces quiet and restful sleep. 


It is unequaled for bathing 
and toilet purposes. It removes 
pimples, blackheads, roughness 


and beautifies the skin. 


Sold by druggists generally. 


Always insist on 


Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 





Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c. 








In writing advertisers please mention NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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our system of payment every family of ‘ 
erate circumstances.can own a VOSE pig 





We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanatigg 


GAS OVEN & BROILER 


GAS DROP BURNERS 


GAS HOT PLATE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


WITH 


.. GAS . 


Combinations 
More Heat 

More Comfort 

More Conveniences 
More Satisfaction 







Less Fuel 
Less Trouble 
Less Floor Space 





THIS CUT SHOWS ONE 
OUT OF OUER so STYLES 


Sold by Leading Dealers) 


































For his future, give your baby 
Mellin’s Food to-day. 

It is the one infant food that 
can,.at all times, be made to 
agree with baby, to nourish and 
strengthen him. 


If your baby is not thriving, get for him, 
now, a bottle of 


Mellin’s Food 
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- WRITE ... 


MAGEE FURNACE C0., 38 Union Street, Boston 


For Illustrated Circulars 





BORATED TALCUM | 


TOILET POWDER 








ae gl 





and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. ; 


or your protection the genuine is put up in ‘ 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen## 
ontop. Soldeverywhere or by mail25cents—Samp 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder-It 7 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample fre 7 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Korated Skin Soap [blue wrapper] No 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor 
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